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Preface 


Today the great nations are piling up armaments for nuclear 
missile warfare, and latter-day strategists are theorizing about how 
it should be waged. If the enormous aggregate of destructive 
power now existing should ever be used, it could destroy the 
greater part of Western civilization. 

In this book I examine and criticize the theory and practice 
of air war as developed by the Royal Air Force and the United 
States Air Force up to the end of World War II. In addition, 
there is a discussion of various policies for nuclear war proposed 
by American strategic analysts whose researches seem to be con¬ 
ducted under military auspices. Present and recent war plans 
produced by the professional defence staffs are not, of course, in 
the public domain. 

This criticism from a Canadian, a foreigner, may be thought 
presumptuous. The burden which the United States shoulders for 
the defence of Western democracy over the whole world is 
immense; Canada bears a share which is relatively small, though 
respectable considering our population and economy. However, 
the strategies and theories of war propounded in the Uniied Scales 
and British defence departments and their adjuncts can result in 
peace or war, in security or destrucuon, for Canada and lie ccner 
smaller nato nations. Therefore it seems legitimate for a Can¬ 
adian to examine these theories of war and strategic concents. end 
to condemn them if he finds that they do not se-m: T-. - 
to promote Canada’s security in the dangerous world ; : :ccu- \ 
Admittedly, we are faced with hard choices as to how sufe-r ^ 
to be achieved. 
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Megamurder 

The above may seem to imply that Canada has no foreign 
policy of its own and that we are a satellite nation with little 
control over our destiny. This, of course, is not so, but we have 
adopted, as main elements in our foreign policy, partnership in 
the North Adantic alliance and in the defence of North America. 
This decision seems inevitable and right. But having entered these 
partnerships we find ourselves in a junior position because the 
contribution of our greater partners to the defensive power of the 
alliance so far outweighs our own. Thus it comes about that the 
decisive view on strategy is not ours, but today is that of the 
Pentagon, just as in the past it was that of Whitehall. 

My cridcism of the theories of air warfare and of nuclear war¬ 
fare should not be taken as impeaching the airmen, British and 
American, whether their names are mendoned or not, who have 
been the principal inventors and elaborators of the policies and 
strategies of the nuclear age. I assume they all felt that they were 
faithfully serving their country, hoping to provide in the best way 
possible for its defence and to ensure its victory in war. While 
their intentions may have been unexceptionable, the successive 
courses of acdon which they chose have turned out, in the long 
run, to be wrong—and conceivably fatally wrong for the security 
of the Western world. It is noteworthy that Air Marshals Harris 
and Saundby, in their retirement, have stated that the world must 
eventually be secured by an intemadonal peace-keeping organiza¬ 
tion against the immense destruction of war as it could be waged 
today. 

Although throughout this book I stress the threatening dangers 
of nuclear war and point out its historical derivation, I do not 
believe that the world would be more comfortable if we could 
somehow agree to abolisli the delivery of explosives by aircraft 
and missiles and return to the pre-1918 mode of warfare. To 
think of turning the clock back is a fantasy, and not a tolerable 
fantasy to one who first learned the realities of war by seeing the 
bodies of the young dead strewn thickly on the mud of the Somme 
and Passchendaele battlefields. 

I must acknowledge my debt to the many authors whose books 
are listed at the end of this volume. It is very difficult to think of 
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. any aspect of war in the nuclear age, or of disarmament or arms 
control, that has not been dealt with exhaustively (and sometimes 
exhaustingly) in the books and magazine articles on the subject 
which have poured out in an increasing flood during the last five 
years or more. If I do not quote all authorities, or have slighted 
any important contributions to the art of strategic analysis, I 
must plead that I have tried to avoid the error of the learned 
Procopius of Gaza (a city in which I also have spent some years) 
whose commentary on the Octateuch was criticized as being 
unduly extended because he took care to recite all the opinions 
of all the authorities. 

Since this book is intended for the military and general reader, 
who is apt to be somewhat distracted by footnotes and references, 
I have generally kept the text clear of these. However there is, at 
the end, a section of notes which gives, chapter by chapter, the 
principal authorities I have consulted, as well as the source of a 
quotation where it was not convenient to include it in the text. 

I wish to thank Brigadier J. Stephenson, obe, executive director 
of the Royal United Service Institution for his generous help in 
finding references. My thanks are also due to Miss Royalla 
Bohlender who typed the many revisions of the manuscript, and 
helped with the indexing and other tasks. 

Finally, it must be clearly understood that the responsibility 
for the opinions expressed in this book is entirely my own and that 
they are not to be taken as representing the points of view or 
policies of the Canadian Government. 


New York , December 1965 


E. L. M. BURNS 
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CHAPTER 1 


War Has Become Mcgamiirdcr 

murder is the killing of a human being with malice afore¬ 
thought; but killing an armed enemy in war is legally not murder. 
Nevertheless, under the Hague Convention of 1907 the great 
civilized nations agreed that the right of belligerents to adopt 
means of injuring the enemy was not unlimited. It was at that 
time conceived that the laws of war did not permit unarmed 
civilians to be killed deliberately. However, in the fifty years that 
followed the Hague Convention, all that has been changed. 
Sputnik demonstrated in 1957 that a button pressed half a world 
away can bring death to millions in half an hour. 

If the mass of nuclear weapons which now exists is used in 
war, it will mean the killing of millions of women, children and 
old men who bear no arms and who bear no responsibility for 
warlike decisions. Megaton bombs will cause megadeaths. Is it 
wrong to call this not war, but megamurder? Military 7 advisers 
have to weigh the possibilities of nuclear war. However diligently 
they may seek a way to conduct it which will avoid mass murder 
of civilians, is it possible that they can succeed while these 
monstrous weapons are retained in the national armouries? 

How did war become megamurder? T he transformation is only 
in ideas^the awful reality is not on us yet, but ideas are the pre¬ 
cursor of action. Is the idea of megamurder a manifestation of 
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the downturn of the cycle, a warning that homo sapiens is des¬ 
tined to plunge the world back into the primeval chaos from 
' which he evolved ? Did the discovery of t he power to fly and of 
the power to unlock atomic energy i nevitab ly lead to this? Or 
; have cer tain theories of wa r a dopted by the gr eat military n ations 
brought us to the present nightmare ? 

The nightmare of the Western world and of the Soviet Union 
is that any day instantaneous death may come to millions upon 
millions of their populations, with the simultaneous destruction 
of the cities, the structures, the machines and the stored know¬ 
ledge upon which civilization depends. 

Herman Kalin, the American writer on war, (or, in the new 
terminology, the strategic analyst) brought these generally-con¬ 
cealed fears into the open in a way which shocked many people. 
In his book On Thermonuclear War he investigated with scientific 
detachment, and in a rather optimistic spirit, the results of the 
destruction of 53 of the greatest cities or metropolitan areas of 
the United States. This could quite possibly happen in a nuclear 
war with Russia. The casualties which the American people 
would suffer might amount to 90,000,000 if no more adequate 
civil defence measures were in force than at the time he wrote, 
1959. If, however, 70 per cent of the population of the 53 great 
metropolitan areas were evacuated and many billions of dollars 
were spent to build fallout shelters in the less populated parts of 
the country, and if great stocks of everything needed to enable the 
survivors to live and rebuild the shattered country were laid by, 
then perhaps only 5,000,000 would need to die. 

Some reviewers of Mr. Kahn’s book denounced liim as an 
ogre, impervious to human feeling. But more reasoned judgement 
shows that he performed a valuable service by informing at least 
part of the public what nuclear war would mean. If anyone is 
', wicked, it is not Mr. Kalin, who has given warning of what the 
> results of nuclear war would be. The wickecTarc those who advo¬ 
cate the preparation for this type of war in spite of what they must 
have known long before his book was published. 

The military’ profession derived whatever respect it enjoyed 
because it was supposed to protect the lives and property of the 
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n on-c o mbatant population. Now, in the conception of nuclear 
war, the armed forces of each side take the civilians of the other 
side as their targets, and are unable to safeguard the lives of their 
own people. In 1907 it was declared to be against the laws of war 
f or armed forces to take .hostages, whose lives wo uld guaran tee 
^s ubmissio n. No w, whole populatio ns are hostages 

I do not pretend that the moral questions created by the exis¬ 
tence of nuclear weapons are easy to resolve. The moral problem ’ 
is essentially the same as that involved in the use of force to com¬ 
pel compliance with law, or for self-protection in the absence of 
a law-enforcement agency. In the world today there is no supra¬ 
national force to compel nations to obey international law or to 
behave as the provisions of the United Nations Charter would 
have them do; therefore the nations have to rely on their own 
power, or the power of allies, to protect their existence and their 
vital interests. In short, they must rely on force to repel force. But 
just as the municipal policeman must not crack an obstreperous 
drunk’s skull with his night-stick, and a private citizen must not 
shoot someone who pulls his nose, there should be limits to the 
force that nations may employ to compel respect for their inter¬ 
national rights. 

The moral problem will not be resolved by any one nuclear 
power abjuring, and dismantling its nuclear weapons as the uni¬ 
lateral disarmers propose. Nor can safety and honourable peace 
be found by piling up nuclear armaments and the means to 
deliver them, while pressing forward research on new kinds of 
weapons in the hope of making our own nation strong enough 
to overawe any other. The idea that security can be bought by 
ama ssing armame nts is not new in the nuclear age. It has been 
tried before and it has never worked. The result, as is well known, 
is to stimulate other nations or coalitions of nations to arm them- , 
selves in turn. For if one nation builds armed strength, thinking 
thereby to deter attack, other nations will think that the first 
is preparing an aggression against them. When one nation has '■ 
the power to attack, other nations cannot but fear that that 
power will be used, and they will arm to defend themselves 
against it. 
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In tills age of nuclear plenty, another profession shares 
responsibility with the military for theorizing about and even 
planning the strategy of possible wars. Since World War II the 
development of atomic and nuclear weapons and other “sophis¬ 
ticated” armaments has constantly been changing the conditions 
of warfare, with a result that the services of scientists have be¬ 
come essential to the government and the nation in the prepara¬ 
tion for war. It is they who must imagine and design the 
weapons, and they have acquired an increasingly great influence 
in determining how those weapons ought to be used. They first 
came into the business of directing war through the development 
of operational research which attempted scientific evaluation of 
how newly developed or modified weapons could be used under 
battle conditions. They began with tactics where the essential 
question the operational research boffins had to answer was: 
How can the weapon or weapons system best be used in contact 
with the enemy ? Then their investigations led them to the prob¬ 
lems of strategy in its narrow sense; for example, How shall the 
weapon be brought to the point of contact to the best advantage ? 
From this, and the comparison of the value of different weapons 
systems, taking their respective costs into consideration, it was a 
natural transition for them to examine strategy and military 
policy in its widest scope. This might be generalized as the selec¬ 
tion of the best military forces and weapons to attain certain 
political ends. Nowadays the writings of Kahn, Kissinger and 
many other academic strategists show that the scientists, whether 
they were originally nuclear physicists, economists, mathemati¬ 
cians or whatnot, tend to become the predominant military 
theorists and to lay doum the strategical (and even political) prin¬ 
ciples and rules for the use of the new weapons which they and 
their brother scientists have helped to forge. This is not altogether 
surprising, as the power of these weapons transcends everything 
hitherto known. There have been only two occasions, separated 
by a couple of days, when they were used in actual warfare; 
hence it is necessary to imagine what will happen when the 
thousand-fold more powerful and very numerous thermonuclear 
weapons of today are used. This extrapolation can be based on 
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the results of high-explosive bombing, the two atomic bomb 
explosions and the numerous experiments that have subjected 
structures and living creatures to the effects of thermonuclear and 
atomic explosions. Therefore, as no general or admiral has any 
real experience of nuclear warfare, the prc-1945 th eor y of mili¬ 
tary tactics and strategy, built up from military history and criti¬ 
cism, provides little guidance. Thus the scientist, by his training, is 
probably as well able to determine how these new weapons systems 
should be used as is the military man. It can be seen from their 
writings that these scientists, or academic strategists, seem quite 
confident that they are able to perform this task much better than 
can the professional military and in this, I daresay, they are right. 

It must be laid to the credit of the scientists that they perceive 
the results of using the weapons and modes of war that they have 
created, and that this has touched the conscience of a majority 
of them. Even so, for all their thinking and good intent, they 
have not been able to devise a sure way to safeguard humanity 
from the monsters of their- invention. They have furnished a 
range of possible answers. Since i960 they have been publishing 
many books and writing many articles, much study of which 
is a weariness of the flesh. But they are more convincing in warn¬ 
ing us about the catastrophe to be expected than in devising prac¬ 
tical policies to avoid it. In the United States a group, hoping to 
eliminate or greatly reduce the danger which the existence of 
nuclear arms creates, developed theories of “arms control.” The 
basic idea was that the nations having nuclear armaments should 
limit, by treaty or convention, their numbers and deployment, and 
even their use in war, but wi thout finally abolishing tfipm It Ls 
to be noted that the term “arms control” in the context of dis¬ 
armament negotiations is coming to have a more restricted mean¬ 
ing, referring to measures, which while not involving elimination 
of weapons or reduction of forces, are intended to reduce interna¬ 
tional tension, and thus facilitate and lead toward disarmament. 

In contrast to the scientists, the military do not appear to have 
been much troubled in their consciences as a result of their respon¬ 
sibility for developing nuclear warfare. The military man, soldier, 
sailor or airman, thinks of himself as the defender of his country- 
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men and their protector against the nation’s enemies. He gener¬ 
ally assumes that in carrying out this duty t here are no lim its and 
should be none in the degree of f orce whi ch he c an empl oy. 
There has certainly been no great chorus of military men 
denouncing nuclear war. Those protests that have been voiced are 
generally by soldiers or sailors rather than airmen, and such 
arguments against unlimited nuclear war are sometimes put down 
to the older services’ jealousy of the air service, on which the 
nuclear age has conferred great status, glamour and importance. 

The main theme of this book will be that it is for the military 
to think again of their prime responsibility: how to defend their 
civilian fellow-countrymen. Civilians must not be thought of as 
expendable in the interests of an illusory total victory. Is, in fact, 
the way o f warfare th at is being prepared by the nuclear powers 
and acquiesced in by their allies^ right^)I mean “right,” in being 
the best and surest means of protecting the nations? And what 
is to be 7 done so that The”world can be freed from the enormous 
anxieties and neuroses which now afflict it ? 

Cynics sometimes ask : “What, in any country, is the principal 
requirement of the military?” and give the answer: “An enejmy.” 
The reason, of course, is that if the armed forces are to be main¬ 
tained at a level of numbers and equipment which will satisfy 
the professional zeal and enthusiasm of the military, there must be 
a threat to be countered. Otherwise the government will not 


spend the money required for a great military establishment. 
Immediately after the nuclear warfare era began, the Soviet 
Union, leader of communism in the world, succeeded the shat¬ 
tered German Reich and Japanese Empire in the role of ch ief 
enemy. The expansion into Europe of communist political con¬ 
trol, under the aegis of Soviet Union troops, produced the initial 
threat. Reaction and counter-reaction followed and mutual fears 
were intensified—these fears coming to a focus on the danger of 
nuclear war. Nourished by the fears of the seemingly implacable 
and generally mysterious enemy, the armaments budgets of the 
United States and its allies grew, and so di d t he importance of 
the military in the United States. The present status of the Ameri¬ 
can military establishment is astounding when one looks back on 
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what it was between the two world wars, and when one thinks 
of the widespread American aversion to militarism in former 
times. 

What I have just written may seem very offensive to many 
honest militaires , American and other. But they should also 
remember that yesterday’s enemy is today’s ally. In 1945 the 
Soviet Union was the ally of the United States, France and the 
British Commonwealth, while Germany, Italy and Japan w'ere 
the enemies. Now th e position is reversed. This might lead to 
the reflection that the Russians do not have to be our enemies 
for always. 

What the military should ponder on is this: \\ hat is this 
armament, this preparation for nuclear war, this arms race all 
about? What is the best way to defend freedom, as w r e know 
it in the Western countries, from being destroyed by communist 
armed force or subversion ? Is the best defence to kill and be ready 
to kill millions upon millions of Russians, our allies of only 15 
years ago? Should we apply the catch-phrase “Better Dead than 
Red” to all Co mmuni sts? Should the military pjQnouncejhe 
judgement that it would be better for millions upon millions of 
their fellow-countrymen and of their present allies in the nato 
alliance and elsew r here to die in the thermonuclear w r ar than that 
they should run the risk of being persuaded to be Red ? 

The military should realize that the gre atest threat to the su i> 
vival of democracy is no longer the Russians or the Chinese or 
any other country professing anti-democratic ideologies, but 
rather^war itsell) It is nuclear w y ar against which th£ j piljt^ry 
m ust protecUtli eir fello w-citizens. The thesis often appears in 
defence department public relations pronunciamentos that the 
armed forces must be super-strong in order to keep the peace, 
that this great strength alone restrains an enemy thirsty for wmld 
dominion. But the weakness of this argument must eventually be 
apparent_to all ^ no lasting s ecurit y can be fou nded on a rac e for 
military superionty>> 

— Thisleads to^the examination of a dangerous delusion of such 
Western nations as the usa, Britain, France and Germany, to wit, 
that they possess a peculiar and innate capacity for science and 
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technology which will ensure that their armaments will alway s 
be superior to those of t he Soviet Un ion. This notion should by 
nqwHbe exploded: by the technical successes of the Russians. Their 
first achievement was to produce conventional, good-quality 
armaments, such as tanks, artillery, mortars and attack aircraft, 
more cheap ly and in greater numbers than the Western powers 
have done. Second, of course, was their mastering of the secrets 
first of atomic and then of thermonuclear weapons very much 
sooner than Western scientists believed possible. And finally, 
there is their performance in rocketry 7 and space exploration, and 
the remarkable accuracy which they have attained. So it is a vain 
thought that if enough money is spent and enough valuable brains 
are employed, the West can always stay militarily ahead of the 
Russians through superior technique. 

In Great Britain this wishful thinking probably was due to 
the long period of history during which her defence was assured 
by naval power. This, of course, involved very 7 much less sacrifice 
on the part of the general population than was required from 
continental peoples, who were conscripted to serve in their 
| national armies. The same idea of relying primarily on a nav y for 
security also influenced American thinki ng on defence. As for 
Canadians 7 we gave little thought to military 7 matter's prior to the 
nuclear age. Until the Second World War we relied primarily on 
Great Britain for our defence, and after 1940 we acknowledged 
that the United States would also protect us from invasion. To 
rely mainly on a greater power for our security, even within an 
alliance, imposes limits on our freedom of action. 

The preference for being defended by a navy perhaps stems 
1 back to the Anglo-Saxon aversion to large standing armies, which 
I became most unpopular following the experience of the military 
i and puritan dictatorship under Cromwell in the 17th century. 
The heritage of dislike and distrust of large armies and the deter¬ 
mination to avoid having them has persisted. Hence the predilec¬ 
tion for what is sometimes called the armamen t-intensive kind of 
I military force rather than manpower-intensive armies. Of course, 
we cannot remove the threat of armament-intensive nuclear war 
I by making treaties to practise only manpower-intensive tradi- 
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tional ways of warfare. That, as we shall see, is not possible. Thus, 
to repeat what has been asserted above, what we—the Western 
nations—have to fear now is not another nation or another ideo¬ 
logy, but the possibility of nuclear war itself Unless we can find 
a way to eliminate that possibility, or reduce it to the very mini¬ 
mum, we shall be delivering millions upon millions of our fellow- 
countrymen to death. 

There is another block to clear and effective thought about the 
problem of thermonuclear war by the military, and perhaps also 
by the scientists engaged in developing armaments. This block is 
the self-interest of the members of these professions in maintaining 
things as they are, in the continuation of the great military and 
scientific establishments that give them employment, that provide 
them with a career and that create for them an important status 
in the community, which otherwise they might not have. I do not 
suggest that any considerable number of soldiers, airmen, sailors 
or scientists deliberately reason in this way. The thought prob¬ 
ably does not c ome Into their consciousness; nevertheless, it is 
there. It does not require any expert knowledge of psychology to 
know that the emotions which are aroused by a threat tQ personal { 
l and family security and status can vitiate clear thought and 
jfaimess of decision and judgement on almost any problem. 
These emotions, rather than cold reason, may prompt the 
conclusion that nuclear war is inescapable, and that the only 
i sound policy is to prepare for it by piling up ever more powerful 
armaments. 

Thus far I have touched on the thinking of scientists and mili¬ 
tary men about the means of waging war, and on what they ought 
to be pondering, namely, how to find ways to protect their fellow- 
countrymen from the outbreak of a nuclear war with its inevit¬ 
able results. I have said nothing about the responsibility of the 
politicians, the elected governors in democratic countries. It is 
they, of course, who are finally accountable to the people for 
whatever policies are adopted. But always in time of war, and 
now in the time of the cold war, politicians are very dependent 
on their military advisers and executives, and are dependent also 
on scientific advisers. That is why I have laid stress on the respon- 
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sibility of scientists and military men. Since the politican must 
now rely more than ever on technical advice, the responsibility to 
their fellow-countrymen of those who tender that advice has im¬ 
measurably increased. 


io 


CHAPTER 


Bombing in World War I 

nuclear warfare did not come into existence simply because 
scientists had learned how to release energy by splitting the atom. 
This achievement of pure science had to find its practical appli¬ 
cation. A wonderful vista opened before t he proponents of ai r 
warfa re when they were told that the new discovery could mul¬ 
tiply the explosive force of the greatest existing block-buster by 
several thousand times. This would indeed,(They) thought, place b 
the final decision of all wars in the hands o f the air service , a goal j 
on which their eyes had been steadfastly set for a quarter of a , 
century. 

In brief, the theory of nuclear warfare merely carries on and 
extends t heories of air warfare concocted before nuclear fission. ; 
These theories were bom very soon after aircraft had been 
brought to die point where they could be effectively used in war, 
that is, during World War I, although it was not until somewhat 
later that the individual theories were blended into a system. It 
is instructive to trace the evolution of these theories. We may 
be able to determine whether there is something inherently 
wrong in them, something self-defeating. If so, then perhaps 
1 we can abandon them, and turn away from this extreme 
application of military' force which has become so peiilous to 
\ mankind. 

We may find diat the developm ent o f war to i ts nucle ar phase 
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has been inevitable and irreversible, a potential tragedy for 
humanity as hard to comprehend as the notion of infinity. But if 
we do come to this conclusion, we should l ook for wavs of escape . 
We need not give way to despair and resign ourselves to immola¬ 
tion, with the fears but without the hopes of those queer sects 
that periodically assemble on high places, to shiver and await the 
Day of Judgement. What wc should aim for is to minimize the 
amount of military force to be applied in the situations which 
arise between nations, and within natioas, when reason fails and 
violence supervenes. 

Turn back to the beginnings of air warfare in 1914. One 
should remember the remark attributed to Foch (later, in 1918, 
Marshal of France and Commander-in-Chief of the Allied 
armies) when he saw an aeroplane performing some time before 
1914. “That,” he said, “is perhaps very nice as sport, but of no 
importance in war.” It makes one cautious about accepting any 
general’s assessment of the probable development of war and 
perhaps should make all generals wary of delivering unqualified 
judgements. 

In the First World War, the few aircraft operating with the 
armies and navies of the principal combatants, Germany, France 
and Great Britain, were at first used mainly for gathering infor¬ 
mation by visual observation about the location and movement 
of enemy troops. Soon aerial photography was used to make a 
better record of what could be seen from the air. Then the aero¬ 
plane was found to be useful in directing artillery fire, particu¬ 
larly that of the heavier guns and howitzers. Fighting in the air 
soon followed. At first the airmen fired revolvers and rifles at each 
other; then machine-guns were fitted to the aircraft. Special types 
of aeroplane suited to the rapid manoevres required in air fight¬ 
ing were developed. This was the age of air chivalry, of single 
combat between the aces. Each nation had its heroes, Guynemer 
and Fonck of France, Immelmann, Boelcke and Richthofen of 
Germany, Ball and McGudden of Great Britain, Bishop and 
Barker of Canada, Rickenbacker of the us a, to cite only a few 
of the great names. These brave young men, in single combat or 
in “dog-fights,” all sent down to flaming death some scores of 
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opponents of lesser skill, and most of them in the end met the 
same fate. 

The knights of the air were not engaged in merely symbolic 
combats unrelated to the battle in which the armies were locked. 
The air fighting w r as for control of the air space over the battle¬ 
field, so that other aircraft would not be stopped from the recon¬ 
naissance and the observation of artillery’ fire that was considered 
necessary according to the tactics and techniques of the time. All 
these air activities, including the air fighting, were strictly auxil¬ 
iary and subordinate to the operations of the troops on the 
ground. 

But it was not too long before airmen began to intervene more 
directly, and not merely to act as eves for the groundlings. They 
began to use weapons carried in their aircraft to attack the troops 
on the ground. What they did was to drop missiles, first little 
errenades, then larger high-explosive bombs specially designed for 
die purpose. Later, “ground strafing” with machine-guns com¬ 
menced. Curiosities of this early air-offensive period were the 
steel darts with weighted heads, which when dumped out of an 
aircraft at height would attain enough velocity in falling to 
pierce from stem to gudgeon any ground soldier unfortunate 
enough to be in the line of its trajectory. Apparently this frighten¬ 
ing device claimed few victims, as it was soon abandoned. 

For the Bridsh, the first serious bombing was carried out by 
the Royal Naval Air Service. As a counter to raids by Zeppelin 
dirigibles which had dropped bombs on England, they attacked 
the aircraft sheds which sheltered them in Germany. Soon there¬ 
after, in the spring of i Q15, the Royal Flying Corps began bomb¬ 
ing in support of the armies in France. Railway stations and 
junctions were the usual targets, the object being to disrupt the 
enemy’s rail communications system, making it more difficult for 
him to reinforce the front under attack. The first bombing attacks 
were spasmodic and unco-ordinated, because the command of 
the squadrons of the rfc was decentralized to army corps. 

By the summer of 1915, this haphazard use of aircraft in 
bombing had been seen to be ineffective. General Trenchard, 
commanding the rfc in France, got General Headquarters to put 
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out a directive that armies and corps must not try to support 
their operations by using aircraft in this way. Bombing operations 
were to be ordered by ghq only, for the purpose of interrupting 
the enemy’s railway communications, and would be planned to 
fit in with the general strategy of the Allied offensive. The first 
extensive attempt to practise this sound principle of concentrated 
effort was made before the Battle of Loos, in September 1915. 
It was hardly a thorough-going application, since the total bomb- 
load tons^was distributed over some 35 targets. Only two 

, attacks were moderately successful. Each aircraft carried one or 
two of the then standard 1^2 lb.Jiqmbs, whose explosive charge 
was small relative to the weight of the casing. Consequently the 
damage it could inflict was limited. 

When the Battle of the Somme began in July 1916, the rfc 
was better organized, and there was a larger number of specialized 
bomber squadrons. In co-ordination with the offensive of the 
French and British armies, the bomber aircraft, with some fighter 
support, were given the task of disrupting German rail traffic 
on the front of attack. But again the number of aircraft was in¬ 
sufficient for the task as a whole, and there was too much dis¬ 
persion of effort. The results were minimal. The Germans were 
having the better of the air fighting over the Somme battlefield, 
mainly owing to being able to assemble practically all their fighter 
strength there, as they had centralized the command of all air 
forces under their general headquarters, which could concentrate 
them on the decisive front. The British rfc was still organized in 
brigades, under command of armies, and these formations man¬ 
aged to keep control of their aircraft, instead of releasing them 
to reinforce the rfc Brigade of the Fourth Army, which was res¬ 
ponsible for the Somme battlefront. 

At this time specialized bombing aircraft with a somewhat 
longer range were coming into use in the rfc. To restore the 
adverse situation in the air over the Somme battlefields the new 
bombers were used to attack German airfields. Again little effect 
was produced, too few aircraft being given too many targets to 
attack. In the 1917 spring offensive, the same errors were made, 
with the same unsatisfactory result. 
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One sees in this brief resume the hard way in which the British 
air forces learned the need for concentration of effort. It was the 
“soldier” generals who were responsible for setting the tasks of 
the air forces. When they committed the s ame errors repeatedly, 
it was quite natural for the flying officers to feel that their new 
arm was being misused and that those in control neither under¬ 
stood its essendal characteristics, nor had any vision of what it 
could do. They concluded that they could do better with it if 
they were free from control by generals who had their eyes on 
the batdefield at ground level. 

About this time the British Government began to realize that 
its resources in aircraft were not being used to the best advan¬ 
tage. The unsatisfactory results on the battlefields of France and 
Flanders were not the only evidence. The Royal Naval Air Ser¬ 
vice had been built up to considerable strength, but because of 
the Royal Navy’s almost complete control of the surface of the 
seas it had few operational tasks. On the other hand, the rfc 
in France was fighting hard, had very many casualties and never 
seemed to have enough resources to make an effective attack from 
the air or to carry out its other tasks. Field-Marshal (then Gen¬ 
eral) Smuts, of South Africa, was given the task of examining the 
whole organization of Britain’s air effort and making recommen¬ 
dations for its improvement. He reported that the rfc and the 
rnas should form a unified service , under an_Air Ministry of 
equal status with the Adm iraltylmd the War Department, and 
that die Air Ministry should have control of all matters relating 
to the combined air service, including personnel, supply, procure¬ 
ment and other essential business. The British Government 
accepted these recommendations, and o n 1 April iqi 8 the Royal 
Air Force, under control of an Air Ministry,"came into being. 

The most important new step taken after the change of organi¬ 
zation was the setting up of an I ndependent Air F oigc^niade up 
of what were for that day l ong-range b ombers. The iaf’s mission 
was to be the bombardment of German centres of production an d 
communication. It was located in the zone of the French armies, 
to emphasize its independence of the British armies in France. 
Although it was planned to make this force very large, by the 
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end of the war (11 November 1918) it consisted of only eleven 
squadrons, mainly equipped with de Havilland 4’s and 9’s, whose 
radius of action was about 100 miles, and whose bomb load was 
about ^oo^lb. So if all aircraft could reach the target, the iaf 
could deliver, in nuclear-age terms, one te nth of a kUoton! 
The iaf made some successful attacks on Ruhr and Rhineland 
targets, but no one claimed that these attacks had an important 
effect on the outcome of the war. 

Plans were made, if the war had continued into 1919^0 attack 
Berlin and other distant targets in Germany, with 4-engined 
Handley Page bombers which could carry a load of 2000 lb. of 
bombs. Presumably such attacks were to be made i n reveng e for 
the sporadic attacks on London and other English cities which 
had been made by Zeppelins and Gotha aeroplanes. These raids 
caused a great outcry, although they had not caused very many 
casualties or much destruction. But for centuries the British, be¬ 
hind the North Sea and the Channel, had been unmolested by 
hostile armed forces, and they did not like the idea that, although 
geographically they were still an island, insularity no longer meant 
invulnerability, now that attack could come by air as well as by 
sea. 

\ Neither the French nor the Germans developed the theory' or 
'practice of air bombardment as an independent method of wag¬ 
ing war. Their bombing operations remained strictly tied to the 
j fighting of the armies. The United States, for well-known reasons, 
had a late start in developing its air forces, but intended to devote 
part of them to the ind ependent miss ion of attacking targets in 
Germany. However, the war ended before these plans could be 
put into effect, and the us Air Corps’ actual operational exper¬ 
ience was in support of the army, although some fairly distant 
bombing raids were carried out. 

Rudimentary as the air operations of World War I were, and 
limited as were their effects, we see clearly the main principles of 
air warfare as they were to be developed to their full meaning 
in World War II and in the cold-war nuclear age that was to 
follow. These principles may be summarized as an independent 
role for air forces, attack on the means of production and com- 
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munications of the enemy territory rather than on its armed 
forces, and concentration of effort which was to evolve into 
saturation bombing in World War II. 

Air Marshal Sir Robert Saundby, in his historical book, Air 
Bombardment , quotes from Field-Marshal Smuts’ report: 

Air power can be used as an independent means of war 
operations. Nobody that witnessed the attack on Lon¬ 
don on 1 ith July (1917) could have any doubt on this 
point . . . the day may not be far off when aerial opera¬ 
tions with their devastation of enemy lands and destruc¬ 
tion of industrial and populous centres on a vast scale 
may become the principal operations of war, to which 
the older forms of military operations may become 
secondary and subordinate. 

Air Marshal Saundby goes on to write: “These were truly pro- \ 
phetic words, and today they have been completely fulfilled. . . 

This, of course, must be a source of gratification to everybody. ‘ 

At this point, we may pause in the chronicle of the develop¬ 
ment of the theory and practice of air warfare, and consider the 
meaning of Field-Marshal Smuts’ prophecy : “ . . . devastation of ^ 
enemy lands and destruction of industrial and populous centres 
on a vast scale may become the principal operations of war. ...” 
What used to be the rational purpose of war, so far as it may 
ever be said to have had a rational purpose? To expand a little 
on Clausewitz’s dictum that war is the continuation of politics 
by other means, we can say that the purpose of war is by the use 
of force to induce the enemy to acquiesce in our policies, to 
accept our will, or to abandon his policies if they are obnoxious 
to us. More specific aims have frequently been to settle a dispute 
over the possession of territory, or to obtain some other material 
advantage. 

Pressure has to be put on the enemy to make him give up his 
p olicies and fall in with ours. This has usually taken the form of 
occup ying his territory , and appr opriat ing, during the occupa¬ 
tion, some of his wealth. Prior to the age of air warfare, although 
on occasion lands were devastated and cities looted or destroyed, 
this was usually a temporary and incidental pressure during the 
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course of the war. Sometimes it was done for a strategic purpose, 
such as obliging him to give battle in disadvantageous circum¬ 
stances or cutting off some resources which he might otherwise 
have used. 

It has usually been considered that the military object in war 
is to destroy, disperse or in some other way to render powerless 
the enemy’s armed forces. 'When the enemy’s armed forces are no 
longer able to resist the advance of ours, we can occupy his 
country and proceed to put the final pressure on him to ac cept 
our terms. While he is still able to resist, even if he has small 
chance of eventually emerging victorious in the war, he will not 
accept terms that surrender his vital interests. 

It is here that a defect of the general theories of air warfare 
is to be perceived. They envisage the destruction of the enemy s 
lands and industrial and populous centres, without taking account 
of the fact that while the enemy still has forces capable of resisting 
or retaliating he will continue to fight, with the possibility of 
equal damage being inflicted on both sides. If we destroy all the 
enemy’s cities and industries while he destroys all of ours, neither 
of us can gain anything. We will resemble the celebrated Kilkenny 
cats, which got into a fight with each other and continued to fight 
desperately, until nothing was left but die two tails. 

The air warfare theorists, of course, have not been quite so 
simple as to ignore what would happen if two equally matched 
opponents followed an unmodified strategy of attack on the 
enemy’s population and industry. For one thing, they postulate 
that their side should have some conside rable technical advantage 
which would enable them to inflict far more damage on the 
enemy population and resources than would be inflicted on their 
own people. We shall be discussing this question of technical ad¬ 
vantages later on. 

Other theorists have reverted more to the classical order of 
events in war and have devised strategies for air warfare which, 
I by concentrating the offensive against certain of the enemy s key 
j industries or against his air forces in being, would disarm him and 
make it impossible for him to continue to resist or to retaliate 
effectively enough to maintain any sort of balance. Thus we 
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would create the conditions where die enemy w'ould see that a 
continuation of the war w'ould inevitably make his situation worse 
and worse. We shall review the history of the attempts to apply 
this kind of strategy in the air warfare of World War II. It will be 
found that for technical and other reasons it proved impossible 
to wage air war in this s elective w av, and the attacks on the 
German and Japanese aircraft industries developed into a general 
attack on cities. 

The “counterforce” strategy, advocated in 1962 and 1963 as 
a new war policy for the us “Strategic” Air Command with its 
included missiles, is the latest attempt to make the strategy of 
air forces conform to the classical theory that the destruction of 
the enemy’s armed forces should be the prime object. In due 
course, we shall try to analyse tills policy, to estimate whether it 
could succeed, or whether it might have th ^end resuJ Tof bringing 
on the feared nuclear holocaust of our cities. 
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giulio douhet, an Italian, was first in the field with a general 
theory of air warfare. He published his book Command of the 
Air in i Q2i. It can be said that the most significant elements in 
his theory are elaborations on Field-Marshal Smuts prophecy. 

His writings excited a great deal of se vere criticism , which the 
reader will understand if he puts himself in the place of the 
people of most of Europe, then just recovering from the effects 
of World War I. Air Marshal Saundby remarks in Air Bombard¬ 
ment that some airmen believed Douhet to have gone too far, but 
that everything that has happened since he wrote has amply 
confirmed his theories. I suppose the same endorsement could be 
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given to the prophet Jeremiah. 

Douhet rejected the idea that an air force should fight the 
enemy’s armed forces. The primary objective of the powerful air 
force which he desired his country to create would be the c i vil 
populati on of the enemy stat c. lt is illuminating, reading Douhct’s 

exhortations that Italv should conc entrat e on building an air 

force to wage this kind of warfare, to reflect on what actually 
happened to Italy in World War II. She suffered very- severe 
damage from the air action of her enemies, even though they 
refrained from attacking Rome and other important cities and 
tried to restrict bombing to true strategic objectives. 
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Douhet laid it down that bombing objectives should always 
be large and that small targets were unimportant. Tliis dictum 
turned out to accord with the operational limitations of inde¬ 
pendent bombing forces. He thought that industrial and com- 
mercial establishments, important v private and public buildings, 
transportation centres and arteries and, of course, certain areas 
of the civilian population should be the targets. Three kinds of 
bombs would be needed : explosive, in cendiary a nd poison gas— 
the explosives to demolish the target, the incendiary to set it on 
fire and poison gas to prevent fire figh ters from putting the fires 
out. 

Douhet was wrong in predicting the use of poison gas, but we 
shall see when we review the history of air warfare in World 
War II that his recommendations were adopted, by and large, in 
such operations as the attacks on Hamburg and Dresden in Ger¬ 
many and on Tokyo and other Japanese cities. Douhet also over¬ 
estimated the effect that could be produced by bombarding cities, 
using such aircraft as existed when he wrote. However, his con¬ 
clusion that bombing offensives had to be directed against very 
large centres of civilian population was adopted in practice 
even if noTopenly avowed—by the airmen directing the offensives 
of World War II. 

In some of his ideas he exhibited the one-way ^thinking which 
seems to characterize much theorizing on the application of air 
power. He became lyrical about the advantages which (woul<k 
come with the command of the air : t o be able t o wield unimagin- 
able^fT^T^power”(and presumably he never imagined how 
great that offensive power would be in 1945 and subsequent 
years), to cut the communications of an enemy’s army (which air 
power never achieved completely), to ensure the protection of 
one’s own country and to protect whatever operations of one s 
own army and navy were necessary. A nation vanquished in the 
struggle to win command of the air would lie completely at the 
mercy of the victor and be obliged to accept his dictated terms 
of~surrender. Much of what he predicted came true at the time 
of the surrender of Japan, but the command of the air possessed 
by the usa in 1945 had been won after nearly four years of hard 
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battle, in which all three armed services played essential parts. 

The passage of Douhet which I have paraphrased above seems 
to be almost a wish-fantasy. In Douhct’s imaginary air war, “our” 
side will be able to do wha t it l ikes in the air; “our” aircraft will 
be able tolly anywhere and bomb any enemy city, while the 
enemy will be unable to interfere with the operations of “our” 
bombers. How such a command of the aird s to be attained' does 
not seem to b e explained anywhere. We know that during World 
War II pretty effective defences against bombers were built up 
both in England and in Germany. Furthermore, re taliat ion fol¬ 
lowed bombing attack; the British replied to the blitz on London 
by putting a very great proportion of their total war effort into 
the bombing offensive against Germany, and the Germans retali¬ 
ated in turn by developing the V i flying bomb and the V 2 
rocket with which Hitler intended to take a fearful r even ge for 

1 the bombing of German cities. 

, But the most significant part of the Douhet theory, what he 
calls a fundamental concept in aerial warfare, is that “we” must 
be prepared to accep t, any .damage the enemy may inflict on “us” 
and must concentrate on inflicting even heavier damage upon 
“him.” “Our” independent air force must not concern itself with 
what the_enemy air force does; its business is to do the enemy 
the greatest possible damage in the shortest possible time, employ¬ 
ing its resources against the most vital targets. However, Douhet 
realized that this sort of war would be somewhat distasteful 
to “our” civil p opu lation. Submitting to whatever damage the 
enemy might inflict would involve a considerable element of 
tragedy. Nevertheless, it would be futile to divert resources to 
defence against the enemy’s aerial attacks, since no really effec¬ 
tive means of stopping them existed. 

This argument was used even recently by extreme protagonists 
of air power. They did not use it in such stark terms, but 
essentially the thesis ran that any diversion of budgetary funds 
‘ to building up defensive measures against what the presumptive 
enemy can do, weakened the power of the offensive air force (sac, 
for example) to destroy the enemy’s lands and population. Of 
course, the terms were varied; it was asserted that the offen- 
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sive weapon-delivering force must he overwhelmingly strong, in 
order that the deterrent should be absolute. In short, it was hoped 
that the .threat of immense destruction by nuclear arms would en¬ 
sure that the enemy would never resist our will, when it came to 
the “crunch.” But this argument for the absolute priority of funds 
for the offensive component of air forces is contested nowadays 
on two grounds. The first is the familiar argument against “over¬ 
kill.” When sac can deliver enough nuclear explosive to destroy 
every sizable Russian city and kill most of the Russian popula¬ 
tion, why kill them twice? Why keep pouring money into the 
apparatus of megamurder? The air-power protagonists find two 
answers to this: There must be continual progress in t he tech ¬ 
no logy of air warfare, lest the Russians, working while the West 
sleeps, find some new and more effective vehicle for the delivery 
of the nuclear weapon, or (most horrid thought) should devise an 
effective defence against intercontinental missiles. The second 

J answer, camouflaged behind some variant of the first, is that the 
aeroplane and rocket factories must be kept going with govern¬ 
ment orders; otherwise they will go out of business, many skilled 
workmen will be unemployed, secondary “regression” effects will 
be widespread and the whole United States economy will falter. 

But there is a decisive argument against concentrating all ex¬ 
penditure on strengthening the offensive component of the air 
forces. It is that the people of the usa, or of any country, w r ant 
first of all to be defended against the assaults of their prospective 
enemy or enemies, and only secondarily do they want to assault 
the enemy and bend him to their own country’s collective will. So 
the voters in a democratic countrv. although most of them may 
be fooled some of the time, will ncc ::i the end tolerate a “defence” 
system w r hich leaves them hostage to the missiles and bombs of 
the enemy. 

Pondering on this fact, Mr. Herman Kahn, in his vaticinations 
on thermonuclear w r ar, has come hrth with the proposition that 
for the usa deterrent to be real', credible against any Russian 
warlike act except nuclear attack .v. the usa, it is necessary to take 
certain strictly defensive measures. These could include the build¬ 
ing of fallout-shelters for the peculation in the areas not likely 
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to be affected by blast, shock and heat in a nuclear exchange, and 
the evacuation of 70 per cent or so of the population of the metro- 
1 politan areas and cities. He argues that this is necessary if the 
I ussr is to believe that the usa would loose its nuclear might to 
j defend Europe. The argument is straightforward, although shock¬ 
ing to many who read it for the first time or hear about it second¬ 
hand. It is this: Would the President of the usa order sac into 
action for the defence of Europe if he knew that the Russian 
^ retaliation would result in 10, 20, 30 or more megadeaths of 
Americans? Mr. Kahn concludes that a decision to strike mi ghp 
be taken if the megadeaths were in the lower range. Therefore, 
civil defence measures to ensure that the population will not suf¬ 
fer casualties in excess must be taken; otherwise the Russians will 
not believe in the intention of the usa to use its nuclear weapons 
to prevent an invasion of Europe. We shall return to Mr. Kahn's 
discussion of this matter in a later chapter. 

When the bomber was the principal means of delivering the 
nuclear weapon, it was obviously necessary to spend a good deal 
of the defence dollar in building up active defences against it. 
These comprised fighter aircraft of high performance, anti-air¬ 
craft missiles such as Bomarc, Nike-Ajax and its successors, and 
die associated radar warning systems and all the apparatus of 
command and control over the North American continent and 
beyond. This was, and is, contrary to the Douhet theory that all 
resources should be concentrated on the offensive component. But 
no one, so far as I know, has used this argument to denounce 
norad as a waste of money, norad is now seen to be inadequate 
because of its inability to defend the continent against attack by 
missiles. Since Sputnik appeared in 1957 it is the missile delivery 
of nuclear weapons against the United States and adjoining 
Canada that is mostly feared. But so long as there is a large ussr 
bomber force it is necessary to maintain defences against it, and 
few question this function. It is clearly desirable to cut down the 
number of enemy aircraft which will reach their target area, even 
if Mr. Baldwin’s dictum that “the bomber will always get 
through” still seems to be true in spite of modem developments 
in air defence. 
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Douhet justified his theory of offensive air warfare against 
the objection that it reverses the attempt during pr eceding cen¬ 
turies tojnake war less^ destructive_and horrible and less liable to 
leave hatreds in the ensuing period of peace. He offered the follow¬ 
ing arguments: He thought that the use of poison gas dropped 
from aircraft would be much more effective than dropping high 
explosive. Poison gas would be greatly improved over the early 
and relatively ineffective chemicals of 1915-18 (it is true that it , 
has been). Anyway, restrictions on the use of weapons agreed to 
in peacetime vvould be swept away in war. All means are le giti¬ 
mate to the nation in a life and death struggle. War is essentially 
inhuman, and the means of waging it cannot be classified into \jC y *\ 
more and less inhuman, with the more inhuman means being 
prohibited. Finally, Douhet says that the purpose of war is to 
harm the enemy as much as possible, and that any means to this 
end - are permissible and will be used no matter what they are. 

As we know, the Fascists later took the opportunity at the 
expense of th e Ethiopians to put Douhet’s theories on the use of 
gas into practice. The Ethiopians ha ving no means of reply ing, 
this seemed a pretty good idea at the time. This, and other less 
objectionable uses of aircraft in colonial wars, or in keeping the 
peace in colonial territories, may have moulded the viewpoint of 
some air officers who came to authority in World War II. _, 

It has never been clearly understood why poisonous gas, freely 
used against armed forces by ^oth sides in World War I, was 
not somehow or other brought into use in the Second World War. 

The Geneva Protocols of 1925, prohibiting its use, which most of 
the belligerents otherthan the usa had ratified, can hardly have 
been a sufficient reason for this restraint. The consensus of mili¬ 
tary opinion is that experience had shown that poison gas, because 
of its essential characteristics, was not likely to be of decjsiye 
advantage to either side. Hence neither side cared to be the first 1 *' 
to introduce it and thus incur a propaganda, or psychological, 
debit with no offsetting operational gain. 

In passing, we should note that the purpose of war is not _\o 
harm the enemy as much as possible. It is to make him submit 
to our policy; and the principle of economy of force dictates that 
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ideally we should only harm him to the extent necessary to cause 
him to submit. I say “ideally,” because, of course, war is not a 
science in which means are precisely adjusted to ends, but a “ter¬ 
rible and impassioned drama” in which men, even in the highest 
political councils, act more through passion than by reason. 

Perhaps I should amend the tense in the above paragraph; that 
is, “The purpose in war was . . . This amendment is because 
if nuclear weapons are used in war (as they almost certainly will 
in any conflict between the two great world powers) the cost in 
death and destruction will outweigh any gain that could be 
expected from obliging the enemy to conform to our policy. And, 
looking at the proposition from the opposite, or Soviet Union side, 
the same thing is true. 

Douhet quotes Fokker, the famous aeroplane constructor of 
World War I, in support of his own view that war in the air 
w r ould be unlimited by any legal or humane considerations. Fok¬ 
ker had said that the enemy would not distinguish at all between 
the armed forces and the civil population, and would use the most 
terrifying weapons he had, including poison gas, no matter what 
commitments he had made in peacetime not to do so. Fleets of 
aeroplanes w r ould be sent to destroy the principal cities. Douhet, 
reinforced by FokkeFs opinions, concluded that as the enemy wa s 
surejto use the most devastating and horrible means of warfare 
against “us,” the only sensible thing to do was to do the same 
to him, only sooner^ (Preventive war, or pre-emptive strike.) All 
means to this end must be used, despite any treaties to the con¬ 
trary, which w r ere only “scraps of paper.” Douhet conceded that 
his picture of future warfare w r as grim and bloody, but it was no 
good for people to bury their heads in the sand like the ostrich; 

, all this horror was undoubtedly going to happen, and moreover, 
there was no defence against aerial attack. 

There are two points in this passage which seem to deserve 
additional comment. The first is that the prophet of air warfare 
discards the possibility of limit ing the effects of war, of air w r ar 
especially, by any sort of agreemen t. This conclusion, if applied 
in the circumstances of the 1960’s, would mean that it is com¬ 
pletely vain and self-deceiving to hope to prevent nuclear war by 
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agreement between the great nuclear pow’ers; no arms control, no 
disarmament, no kind of limited w’ar is really possible. There is, 
in fact, still a stream of thought to the effect that if there is a 
war (and that there always will be wars), then the most powerful 
weapons will be used by nations battling for their existence. This 
means that nuclear weapons will be used. Therefore the only 
rational policy is to be as strong as possible in nuclear armaments, 
so that whatever disaster the inevitable nuclear war will bring 
to “our” nation, a greater disaster will be inflicted on the enemy. 

The other point is Douhet’s statement that defence against 
aerial attacks is illusory. As w r e shall see later, the experience of 
World War II proved him to be wrong under those conditions, 
but perhaps Douhet’s prophecy is being fulfilled in the conditions 
of today, when the principal means of aerial offence is the icbm 
with a nuclear w'arhead. No effective defence against the icbm has 
yet been devised, nor is one likely to be, in the opinion of most 
scientists who have studied the problem from an independent 
standpoint. 

The American prophet of air warfare in the inter-w r ar period 
was Brigadier-General William Mitchell. It will be useful to 
consider briefly some of his ideas on air warfare in general. By 
and large his thinking is pretty close to that of Douhet, although 
he avoids some of the Italian’s extravagances. 

One must also draw a distinction between his views on air 
war in general and his view’s on the effect of air power in naval 
warfare. He proved by actual test that aeroplanes could sink 
battleships, but this proof did not convince admiralties, and 
battleships remained in navies until the proof was repeated in 
unmistakable fashion in World War II. So General Mitchell 
was a true prophet on that point. But what of his views on air 
w’ar generally? He stated, correcdy enough, in his book Skyways 
that w r ar w r as the attempt of one nation to impose its will on 
another nation w r hen other means of adjusting a dispute had 
failed. The victor’s will could be imposed when he could control 
the ( yital centres^of the other, w’ho would then be powerless to 
defend himself. The vital centres w r ere the cities where people 
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lived, the food- and material-producing areas and the transporta¬ 
tion systems which carried food and materials to where they 
were needed. Mitchell then went on to describe the historic form 
of war: an army on the offensive with the vital centres as objec¬ 
tives, and the army of the other side defending them. In his view, 
an aberration in strategical thinking developed. This put the 
intermediate object—rendering the enemy powerless by destroy¬ 
ing his army—ahead of the true object, which was to put pres¬ 
sure on the enemy nation by controlling his vital centres. Air 
power, however, could attack the vital centres directly and 
entirely neutralize or destroy them. Therefore the hostile army 
was a false objective and it would be unnecessary to destroy it; 
a numerically greatly superior army would be at the mercy of 
an inferior air force,-and could be disregarded. 

The same error noted in the Douhet theories is apparent here. 

-Mitchell disregards the possibility of improvements in air defence, 
and also the possibility that the enemy might have an air force 
(or other means of delivering high explosives)asJx>werful as that 
of his own nation. Of course, he was thinking of aircraft as the 
only means of delivering high-explosive bombs. The ballistic 
missile, with its invulnerability to defensive measures, was yet to 
come, and World War II would also show that the high-explosive 
bomb delivered by aircraft had its limits. Tire limitation was to 
be created by increased defensive power based on improved 
fighting aircraft, and especially on the invention and perfection 
of radar, which would allow the fighters to be effectively concen¬ 
trated against the bombers. Moreover, anti-aircraft artillery 
was to be hooked up with radar through pred ictor apparatus, 
resulting in enormously improved effectiveness of anti-aircraft 
gunfire, further reducing the power of the air bombing 
offensive. 

The Germans, who had not built up an i ndependent air for ce 
for bombing enemy cities in World War II, were to react to the 
ter ror-bo mb ing of their country by building the V-weapons. 
With these they were to open a bombardment of London in the 
summer of 1944. From these weapons, or more particularly from 
the V 2, a rocket with a range of about 200 miles and a high ex- 
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plosive warhead, would be developed the rocket armament which 
is now the principal vehicle of the nuclear weapon. 

Foreshadowing these rockets, World \\ ar I saw the first instru¬ 
ment of long-range bombardment. This was the German super- 
gun, nicknamed “Big Bertha” (after the Christian name of the 
Kmpp heiress). This secret weapon, which fired a shell of about 
8-inch calibre with a range of 35 miles, opened fire on Paris 
coincident with one of the German offensives of the spring- 
summer of 1918, and was intended to terrify the Parisians and 
depress morale generally. After the initial surprise and some 
consternation, for it took some little time for the French to dis¬ 
cover how and from where the shells were arriving, the effect 
was not great. I recall being in Paris on leave when the big gun 
was still dropping shells into the city at a slow and rather spas¬ 
modic rate of fire (for the linings of the gun, under the tremendous 
pressure of the propellant, did not last for many rounds). The 
life of the city seemed not at all disturbed. But from this fore¬ 
runner it could have been deduced that air bombardment would 
develop as it has, the rocket replacing the piloted bomber air¬ 
craft for the delivery of the explosive to a target area of con¬ 
siderable dimensions. 

General Mitchell expressed another important idea in 1930. 
He wrote that a country which madej.ts air power sufficiently 
' great might easily estahlish Cworld dominat ion^ Great industrial 
; countries could be decisively defeated by bombing attacks; 
furthermore, they could be held in subjection by an air force more . 
easily than by an army and navy. If the defeated country should 
try to break out of its bondage, aircraft of the conquering nation 
could destroy the crops and render the fields infertile, and could 
destroy more of the industry and dwellings as well. 

Reading this, it is hard to avoid an impression of megalomania. 
The idea of world dom inion through air power was to reappear 
after World War II in the first intoxication of total victory and 
with the possession of the A-bomb, although the realities of world 
power and politics gradually extinguished such flaming dreams. 
The vision of air forces policing a world empire may have been 
agreeable to some airmen. Maybe they pictured an unopposed air 
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force, like Jove, visiting destruction on disobedient groundlings. 
However, air force policing was applied, in a considerably 
! reduced and milder form, by the raf in the inter-war years, to 
; the control of British colonial possessions, or mandates, such as 
! Som a 1 i 1 and ,1 raq, Jordan and the Nor th-West Frontier of India. 
The experience of such operations may have moulded the thought 
of a generation of raf officers, the successes ofuno_pposed i _airciaft 
giving a false impression of the power of the air. Amongthose 
taking part in these operations were Squadron Leader Ihuris, 
the future Air Marshal and chie f of the raf Bomber Command 
in World War II, and Flight-Lieutenant Saundb y, who was to 
be his principal staff officer and deputy and an Air Marshal also. 

Mitchell thought that the influence of air power had become 
so great that all conceptions of military strategy, including the 
handling of armies and navies, would be changed. He also pro¬ 
claimed that the growing power of the air was for the betterment 
of civilization, because wars would be decided quickly and not 
: last for years and years. Finally, he warned that if a European 
country' attacked the United States, the first targets would be New 
York, Chicago, Detroit, Pittsburgh and Washington. However, 
with the experience of World War II behind us and the threat 
of nuclear war looming over us, it is doubtful whether we would 
agree with Mitchell that the development of air power and its 
employment in war has been “for the betterment of civilization. 

A more moderate view of the future of air warfare was held 
by Lord Trenchard. This was set out in 1928 in a carefully com¬ 
posed letter to Admiral Richmond, the first Commandant of the 
newly formed Imperial Defence College. Both before and after 
this, Lord Trenchard expressed more extreme views; but these 
presentations were probably influenced by Trenchard’s need to 
make as strong a case as possible for the continuecT^cparatc cxist- 
, cnee of the raf. The younger service was more often than not, in 
' the inter-war years, under attack by the two older services in the 
battle for the greatest share of the Treasury spending budget. 
■ There were frequent attempts to re-establish separate air services 
s ubordinate to the Naw and Arniy, to the detriment of the 
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unified air force idea. In fact the Royal Navy did succeed, in the 
end, in gaining much of what it wanted in the w'ay of a Naval 
Air Service under its direct control. 

In his letter to Admiral Richmond, Lord Trenchard was doubt¬ 
less trying to be as reasonable and objective as possible, while at 
the same time propounding a theory of overall strategy which 
would emphasize the importance of an independent air force. He 
stated that the object of all three services in war was to defeat 
the enemy nation, not merely its army, navy or air force. The air 
force, however, would not need to defeat the opposing armed 
forces before it could defea't the enemy nation. This did not mean, 
in his view, that intense air fighting would not take place; on the 
contrary, it would be inevitable. But the air fighting would not 
take the form of direedy attacking the enemy aircraft, either in 
the air or at their bases. The stronger side would develop a power¬ 
ful offensive against the enemy industries on which he depended 
forThe sustenance of his war effort; this would force the enemy to 
allocate aircraft to die defence of these areas, and he would thus 
be thrown on the defensive. 

Lord Trenchard answered the question of whether such an 
air offensive would be contrary to international law or the dictates 
of humanity by saying that no international convention on how 
air bombardment should be conducted, restricted or defined did, 
in fact, exist; this was tine. But provided that all reasonablejare 
was taken to confine the scope of the bombing to the military 
objectives—the factories manufacturing all sorts of war material 
“from battleships to boots”—then the incidental damage and 
casualties which would be suffered by the civilian population from 
bombs that missed their intended mark would be regrettable, but 
not a sufficient reason for abandoning the policy of direct air 
attack on the enemy’s productive capacity. If the enemy could 
secure immunity from air bombardment for his war manufac¬ 
tures because of the possibility of damage and death to the civil 
population, then he would always site his arsenals in the biggest 

cities. _ 

Trenchard stated that he did not claim that an air force by 
itself could finish a war. But it would be one of the means of 
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exercising pressure on the enemy, in conjunction with sea-power, 
blockade and the defeat of the enemy armies. Aircraft would 
have a necessary role in future land and sea battles, although 
* their primary task should be the direct assault by air on the enemy 
i nation. 

Trenchard’s forecast turned out to be closer to the actual events 
of the air warfare in World War II than those of Mitchell and 
Douhet, although the latter pair may turn out to be the truer 
prophets in the long run. Doubtless this was due to Trenchards 
! greater experience and his long-time responsibility for the develop¬ 
ment of the raf —the first in depende nt air force. 

The bombing of cities during World War I, limited as it was, 
and the dire prophecies of others besides Douhet and Mitchell 
predicting that direct assaults on the civil population would be 
enormously increased in future wars, made many people believe 
that air bombing should be outlawed, or at least limited. Various 
attempts were made to do this. A group of international jurists 
met at The Hague in 1922-23 and drew up a set of rules which 
would have set limits to the right of air bombardment in war, 
generally assimilating these to the previously recognized rights of 
bombardment by artillery from the sea and the land. The rules 
. allowed the bombing of armament industries, but stipulated that 
tliis should be done in such a way as to inflict minimum damage 
on non-combatants. In this, the distinguished jurists showed that 
they did not understand an essential characteristic of the aero¬ 
plane as a means of delivering an explosive charge, namely its 
^TacITof accuracy Avhile fighting under the stresses of actual war- 
fareT But one can scarcely blame them for this, as they doubtless 
had expert advice to the effect that bombs c ould b e dropped in a 
relatively discriminating manner. Although a good deal of interest 
' and discussion was aroused by the jurists’ proposals, they were 
' never incorporated in an international convention, and nc\er be- 
1 came in any sense international law. 

i n 1925 the League of Nations set up a commission to prepare 
for a conference on the reduction and limitation of armaments. 
It held sessions from May ig 26 until December 1930. The United 
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States participated in the proceedings from 1926, and the Soviet 
Union attended from 1927, although they were not members of 
the League. Litvinov, the Soviet representative, proposed com-' 
plete and immediate disarmament in December of 1927, an ante¬ 
cedent to Mr. Khrushchev’s proposal to the United Nations in 
1959 for general and complete disarmament. 

While the preparatory commission was struggling with techni¬ 
calities, a bolder, simpler and more idealistic proposal was put 
forward by Mr. Kellogg, then United States Secretary of State. 
The idea was brought to final form with the collaboration of M. 
Aristide Briand, Prime Minister of France, and became known as 
the Kellogg-Briand Pact. It was a treaty under which the signa¬ 
tories renounced war as an instrument of national policy, or, in 
other words, as a means of settling international disputes. Signed 
in August 1928 by fifteen of the most important nations, by 1930 
it had been subscribed to by all self-governing states, except three 
South American republics. In 1931 it was invoked in vain to stop 
the Japanese invasion of Manchuria; in 1935 an appeal to Italy 
not to invade Ethiopia similarly failed. And then came Hitler and 
World War II. The lamentable failure of this noble experiment 
does not seem to have lessened the enthusiasm of the Soviet Union, 
and a few other states, for giving paper promises to be forever 
virtuous and peaceful. 

Finally the League’s disarmament preparatory commission 
adopted a draft convention, and this was submitted to the main 
conference which assembled in 1932 at Geneva. The draft con¬ 
vention, inter alia , provided for military aircraft to be limited in 
their horsepower, and for the prohibition of chemical and bac¬ 
teriological warfare. Another proposal discussed was to prohibit 
air bombardment of any nature. The British Government, having , 
in mind the use' of the raf to contro l the unruly.tribcs on the j 
North-West Frontier of India and in draq. suggested an amend- 1 
ment allowing this form of air action. The air control, of course, 
had been exercised in a relatively decent way: warning was given 
to evacuate villages which were to be bombed as atpunishment for 
tribal forays, abductions and so forth. This, in fact, was an 
economical and relatively bloodless way of controlling these law- 
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V less groups, who had immemorially been given to the practice of 
raiding and pillaging their neighbours. The former method was 
to send punitive columns of troops, who generally had to fight 
pretty hard to reach their objectives—the tribal villages—in the 
’face of great difficulties of terrain and transport, 
j The Bridsh Labour Party, then in opposition, accused the Con¬ 
i' servative Government of having blocked agreement to prohibit 
air bombardment, which it seemed would have been greatly in 
the interest of Britain, fer the comparatively minor advantage of 
using the raf to control marginal frontier areas. The Conserva¬ 
tives, of course, denied that this was a substantial cause of the dis¬ 
armament conference s breakdown. 

There were other proposals for legitimatizing air bombing of 
military targets in support of air or sea operations. But it became 
clear that it would be very hard to define what was a legitimate 
military objective. In 1933 a new draft based on British sugges¬ 
tions was unanimously accepted by the disarmament conference 
as a basis for the future convention. It called for a limitation of 
the numbers of naval and military aircraft, and for their eventual 
abolition. 

~ The conference droned along, but the world political situation 
was worsening. In September 1 93 1 > Japanese had begun a 
military offensive in Manchuria, which led to the invasion of 
China. As the League of Nations disapproved of these actions, 

Japan withdrew from it in 1933. 

Germany had been demanding that the other powers should 
disarm down to her level as stipulated in the Treaty of Versailles, 
r<5?)hat she should be allowed to rearm. In October 1933, she with¬ 
drew from the disarmament conference, and from the League. 
Italy threatened to do the same. In the face of the undisguised 
warlike intentions of the partners of the eventual Fascist alliance, 
disarmament was manifestly impossible, and on 16 June 1934 
the conference was suspended. However, subcommittees to study 
various aspects of the disarmament problem were set up, and the 
bureau of the conference continued to exist until May of 1 937 - 
Italy had invaded Ethiopia in 1935 and carried on its colonial 
war there in spite of half-hearted economic sanctions voted by 
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the League. Japan invaded China in July 1937. In the course of 
their war against China, they bombed Canton in 1938 and 
Chungking in 1939, causing numerous civilian casualties in each 
case. The Kuomintang Government protested violently. Madame 
i Chiang Kai-shek’s account of the bombing of Chungking rivalled 
' the realities of the Hamburg holocaust. It was claimed that 1500 
were killed, and about the same number seriously injured. The 
world was mildly upset. In July 1936 the civil war in Spain broke 
out, during which Hitler’s Luftwaffe and their Italian colleagues 
shocked the world by bombing civilians in towns, notably 
Guernica. 

It is instructive to note that all of these countries that initiated 
the bombing of civilian targets in the 1930’s suffered incompar¬ 
ably greater damage when this sort of warfare was waged against 
them in the 1940’s. Could the same kind of thing happen to the 
initiators of atomic bombing of cities? 

The failure of the League of Nations Disarmament Conference, 
which broke up without achieving any result whatever in June 
(1934, is frequently recalled with satisfaction by those who are 
against all disarmament in the 1960’s. Presumably they must also 
be happy about what followed. 
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CHAPTER 


Bombing in World War II: 1 939 ’ 94 - 

when World War II broke out the airmen could put their 
theorizings into practice, though it was more than a year bcfoic a 
bombing offensive which could be described as independent of 
land or sea operations was attempted. Perhaps the beginning of 
in World War II should be dated, not from Hitler’s 
invasion of Poland in September 1939, but rather from his occupa¬ 
tion of Czechoslovakia in March of that year. He accomplished 
this without actual fighting, sol ely by the threat o f ,overwhelming 
attack. The surrender at Munich in the previous September had 
shown Czechoslovakia that she had no friends or allies who would 
fight in her support. Aged and ill, President Hacha was finally 
I forced by Gocring’s menaces to sign the capitulation. Goering 
threatened that his bombers would destroy Prague, and what 
befell Rotterdam some fourteen months later proved that he could 
[i have made his threats good. 

The ideas of the air warfare theorists had been popularized, if 
that is the word, by journalists during the ig2o’s and 1930’s, and 
in England, at any rate, the majority of people thought that if 
war came, great air attacks on London and other large ciues would 
be inevitable. Indeed, one of the main reasons why Mr. Chamber- 
lain had agreed to Hitler’s terms at Munich was apprehension 
(based largely on a irmen’s ev idence) as to the great damage which 
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air bombing attacks could cause, Britain’s defences at that time 
being very inadequate. Aircraft had been greatly developed in 
speed, reliability and load-carrying power since World War I and 
it was known that Hitler’s Germany had a much more powerful 
air force than had Britain. It was uncertain how many bombing 
aircraft the Luftwaffe numbered, and there was an exaggerated 
fear of what it could accomplish. Londoners could remember the 
air raids of World War I, and could foresee the multiplication of 
their effect by a factor of 10 ... 100 .. . 1000. Who knew? Air 
Force officers had estimated that air attacks on London might 
cause 150,000 casualties in the first few days. 

Minutes after Neville Chamberlain’s voice, gloomy and appre¬ 
hensive, had announced that Great Britain was at war with the 
Third Reich, the air raid sirens sounded. It was a false alarm, and 
for ten months all the alarm about air attacks on England’s great 
cities seemed false also. But the compulsory' carrying of gas-masks, 
issued hurriedly to the population of the most threatened centres, 
was a constant reminder of the danger. These little cardboard 
boxes, measuring about six inches in each dimension, were remem¬ 
brancers that death might come out of the sky with little warning. 
Looking back, it is somewhat ironic that the danger against which 
the British were most visibly prepared never materialized. 

Why didn’t the air raids come? It was because Hider and his 
advisers had a theory' on the use of aircraft in w'ar different from 
that of Douhet and his disciples. This had been demonstrated in 
the swift overthrow of Poland, where the Stuka dive-bombers 
combined with powerful tank formations to disrupt and shatter 
the Polish Army and Air Force. The long-range bombers were 
used mainly to destroy the Polish aircraf t on their aerodromes, 
and then for deep attacks on communications. The air effort was 
co-ordinated with the operations on die ground; the objective of 
all the German forces was to destroy the capacity of the enemy’s 
forces to resist, and torc onquef te rritory. In this they were com¬ 
pletely successful. Polish bravery could do nothing against the 
powerful armament and new blitz techniques of the Germans. 

On the first of September, 1939, President Roosevelt had 
1 addressed an appeal to the belligerents to refrain from unrestricted 
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i air warfare. This had been agreed to by the British Government 
the same day. The German Government issued a declaration 
on the 18th of September welcoming Roosevelt’s appeal. But the 
1 British were in no position to begin effective bombing warfare, 
even if there had been no Roosevelt appeal for them to accept. 
While over fifty raf bombing squadrons had been organized, 
there was no reserve of aircraft, no training organization and no 
reserve of trained pilots. Even when provision had been made 
for these essentials, the front line operating bomber strength would 
be only three to four hundred aircraft, about half of them light 
bombers unsuitable for long-distance attacks on industrial targets 
in Germany. 

In the hurried development before the war to overtake the lead 
of the German Air Force after Britain had awakened to the 
danger, priority had been given to the needs of defence: fighter 
aircraft, fighter control and the radar for detecting the enemy’s 
approach. In the event, the fighter organization brilliantly justi¬ 
fied the money and effort spent on it by repulsing the German 
invasion threat. But the bomber force, which would have to carry 
out the strategic offensive, lacked the kind of aircraft and the 
technical aids needed to produce effective results in an offensive 
against the German homeland, although the Air Staff had fore¬ 
seen the need for such equipment in the pre-war years and had 
urged its procurement. Specifications for the four -engin ed 
bombers which were eventually the mainstay of Bomber Com¬ 
mand were issued in Tc^Sybut the planes only began to be pro¬ 
duced in adequate numbers l ate in 19 42. 

During the late autumn and in December of 1939, the raf 
attempted a number of raids on naval vessels in German waters or 
harbours, using the Wellington, the latest and best of their 
bombers. No serious harm was done to the German ships. In the 
first raid, the Wellingtons were able to fight off the defending 
Messerschmitt fighters without loss. But after that they suffered 
increasingly severe casualties. In two separate attacks, the British 
bombers lost nearly half their number. These operations caused 
the British air staff to reassess the possibility of large-scale daylight 
air bombing of Germany which their pre-war strategical thinking 
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had favoured. It had the majority opinion that if the 

bombers were armed with machine-guns in multiple power-oper¬ 
ated turrets, and flew in formation, they would be able to bomb 
Germany in daylight with 1 elatively few losses even against fighter 
opposition. But the exp* of December 1939 decided the air 

operations staffs that thin would not, in fact, be possible, and so 
it was decided to com mimic on nightbombmg. The raf had 
always considered night bombing as an(al teiTiatug >-ay of operat¬ 
ing. However, the diflit nltira of navigating in the dark to the 
target areas and then locating the targets accurately enough to 
permit precise bombing had not been fully realized. 

Tlie us Air Force, even before the usa was at war, knew of 
the early raf experience with bombing by daylight which caused 
them to turn to night bombing as the more effective system of 
attackin'* the German homeland. However, the Americans were 
confident that in the V >7 “ F1 V in g Fortress” they had a long- 
range bomber with suHit ient performance and carrying sufficient 
defensive armament to enable them to penetrate to targets in 
enemy country, even to «hc face of strongly organized fighter 
defence. The famous Nonlrn gyro-stabilized bomb-sight, which 
under peaceti me training condi tions had enabled very accurate 
bombing to be canned out bom high altitudes, also led the Ameri¬ 
can airmen to overrate the effectiveness of day-bombing opera¬ 
tions. 

I recall discussions at tins time, in the Imperial Defence College 
and otiier militarv cm h*s, showing a cleavage of opinion in the 
raf on what the overall \vhcv of that service should be. This argu¬ 
ment went on between tW "lumber boys” and the “fighter boys” 
and, like most inter-sen controversy, boiled down to how the 
available money was tc »v allotted. Generally speaking, the 
bombers saw the ksv co eloping in accordance with theories 
of independent air ow-rs?v*is such as those described in the last 
chapter The “fighter "ere those who now were responsible 
for building up the s»- dc cnee of Great Britain to cope with the 
threat of heavy air attack Germany. They had to create the 
organization within whv' the future heroes of the Battle of 
Britain—the famous -could effectively defend the country. 
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The “fighter boys” were dedicated to the proposition that they 
could defeat any bombing offensive; the credo of the “bomber 
boys” was that they could get through any fighter defences and 
pulverize the enemy’s economy. In this connection it may be 
relevant to note that if the war between Great Britain and Ger¬ 
many had been conducted exclusively by air forces, g eogr aphical 
factors and prevai ling winds would have been in favour of 
Germany. 

Analyzing the history of air warfare from 1939 to 1945, before 
the discovery of nuclear fission multiplied the explosive force of 
the bomb a thousandfold, one could say that neither the 
champions of the fighter defence nor the champions of the bomb¬ 
ing offensive were entirely right, or entirely wrong. A rough assess¬ 
ment would be that a well-organized fighter defence of high 
morale, such as the raf Fighter Command in 1940 or the German 
defending fighters in 1942-43, could make it impossible for a 
daylight bombing offensive to be sustained. The defending 
fighters and flak could inflict such casualties that continued 
attacks on the same objectives would have reduced the effective 
strength of the bombing crews more rapidly than they could have 
been replaced, to say nothing of the effect on the morale of the 
survivors. This high price in casualties would have been paid for 
only very limited destruction of the armaments factories, oil pro¬ 
duction installations and transportation key points that were the 
objectives. The German air defence retained its relative effective¬ 
ness until kite in 1544, after which it was worn down and gradu¬ 
ally lost its power to prevent daylight bombing. This resulted from 
a combination of factors: the American development of a long- 
range escorting fighter, which could accompany and protect the 
bombers far into Germany and inflict heavy casualties on the 
defending German fighters; the reduction of the German-held 
area in Europe consequent on the successful invasion over the 
Normandy beaches; and the cumulative effects of the usaf and 
raf attacks against aircraft-production factories and oil-produc¬ 
ing installations. 

But from 1940 on the raf carried out its offensive against Ger¬ 
many almost entirely by night bombing. Concealment by dark- 
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ness turned the scale in favour of the offensive, once the raf had 
acquired enough suitable aircraft and had developed adequate 
radio-navigational controls. The bombers did get through, and to 
most of Germany. But this ability to penetrate was achieved at 
the cost of accuracy in bombing. W hile it was always maintained 
publicly that the bombers’ objectives were the industries and 
transportation facilities that supported the German military effort, 
in fact these targets were being attacked, and could only be 
attacked, by the indirect met hod of d estroying industrial cities 
w holes ale. And at one stage, the view was held in high quarters 
that the object should be to bum so many of the industrial 
workers’ homes that production would become impossible. 

The controversy in pre-war theory and its working out in actual 
warfare illustrates what I believe to be a prevailing general error 
of proponents of air warfare, namely, that air attack by bombing 
aircraft can be directed at specific military targets of relatively 
small dimensions, and directed with such effect that the targets 
will be destroyed. But even when there is no enemy interference 
by either fighter or anti-aircraft artillery, the problem of dropping 
a bomb to hit a given spot on the ground from an aircraft at high 
altitude and moving at high speed is by no means easy. The posi¬ 
tion of the aircraft in space at the time of release relative to the 
position of the target on the ground is hard to determine, because 
horizontal and vertical planes of reference are very difficult to 
establish accurately, owing to the distortions of instrument read¬ 
ing introduced by the manoeuvres of the aircraft. Also, the direc¬ 
tion of the flight is greatly affected by the force and direction of 
the wind, which is only ascertainable by continued observation of 
the ground. Accurate bombing thus depends on an uninterrupted 
view of the earth’s surface and the target for an appreciably long 
time; that is, it depends on having a relatively unclouded sky. 
Given these conditions, and no distraction from the attacks of 
defending aircraft or flak, it was possible to drop bombs with 
sufficient accuracy to permit calculation that a certain proportion 
of all bombs dropped would fall in the target area, and to assume 
that the target would probably be destroyed. Of course, it was 
soon realized that in actual wartime operations it was practicallv 
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impossible to reach the precision obtained under pe acetime experi¬ 
mental conditions. So even daylight bombing in late 1944 and 
1945 tended to be against large objectives. 

Experience of the development of day and night bombing 
during World War II could be summed up as showing that in 
the presence of defensive measures, such as fighter aircraft, flak, 
ground deception and camouflage, bombing attacks hay£ to be 
mad e against large targe ts, that is, against cities and conseq uently 
again st the whole ofjhe population, or that portiomof it living, in 
large cities or industrial comp lexes. It flouts the lessons of history 
to assert that in war between first-class powers nowadays, manned 
aircraft will drop their bombs only on military objectives. While 
the accuracy of missiles of intercontinental range under experi¬ 
mental conditions in peacetime is said to be very high, it is hardly 
credible that under conditions of actual war, cities which hap¬ 
pened to be anywhere near military targets would not be blasted. 

On 10 May 1940, the Germans invaded France and the Low 
Countries, Winston Churchill replaced Neville Chamberlain as 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, and three aircraft bombed 
Freiburg-im-Breisgau, killing fif^seven people, mostly women 
and children. The German Propaganda Ministry immediately 
..nnounced this as a deliberate attack on the German population, 
and t hreatened five-fol d reta liation on British or French towns 
if it were repeated. In fact, German planes had dropped the 
bombs, thinking theyywere bombing an airfield in France. The 
Bridsh~Governmentresponcled to this German threat bv with¬ 
drawing its 1 September 1939 pledge to the President of the 
United States that the raf would not bomb civilian populations. 

Up to this time, the promise to the us President had been scru¬ 
pulously kept. Now, however, in view of the German threats, His 
Majesty’s Government would reserve the right to take any appro¬ 
priate r etaliator y action if the British civilian population were 
bombed. 

The next event in the chain of developments that eliminated 
the attempt to protect the civil population by restrictions on air 
bombing was the notorious German attack on Rotterdam. In 
the heat of war the true facts were obscured by propaganda 
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exaggerations by both sides: the British and Allied propagandists 
represented the attack as pure savagery and terrorism; the Ger¬ 
mans tried to show that it had occurred in the course of military 
operations, nothing more than a new kind of artil lery su pport 
to their troops endeavouring to capture Rotterdam and defeat 
the opposing Dutch forces. The German command was demand¬ 
ing the city’s surrender, under the threat of total destruction and 
the Dutch authorities had finally sub mitted, just as the first Ger¬ 
man bombers appeared. It was too late for them to be stopp ed 
from dropping their bombs. About 100 aircraft dropped 94 tons 
of bombs. Fires destroyed slightly over a square mile of the prin¬ 
cipal part of the city, 980 c ivilians were killed, some 20,000 build¬ 
ings were destroyed, and 78,000 people were made homeless. 
These statistics arc not impressive when compared with those of 
later air raids on German and Japanese cities, but they came as 
a great shock to civilian opinion, and not only to the citizens of 
the countries actually at war. The first official Dutch statement 
on Rotterdam was published in Washington, and it exaggerated 
the casualties nearly thirty-fold. It was the propaganda exaggera¬ 
tions which aroused the fear and anger of the British people, and 
changed the general mood from a hope that the air war would 
spare the cities, to a readiness for retaliation and revenge on Ger¬ 
man cities. The idea that this would be the onTy^j answer to 
Rotterdams became accepted. 

The events just cited began the erosion of the inhibitions 
against bombing of civilians during World War II, and the pro¬ 
cess was relatively slow. The question for us in the age of nuclear 
warfare (or of preparation for nuclear warfare) is whether any 
inhibit ions agaiast direct attack on the civil population now 
r emam ) and if they do remain, how long would they be effective 
in the accelerated tempo of warfare today. While there was a 
pause, from September 1939 until Sgotember 1940, before air 
warfare really got into its stride, would there be any such pause 
if war should break out in the igGo’s? We are reminded daily 
that an intercontinental ballistic missile can travel from Russia 
to the usa, and in the reverse direction, in half an hour. Would 
any restrictions on targets remain after the first exchange of 
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rockets, that is, after the first half hour of war? If no restriction 
would operate then, why should any initial limitations be put on 
the icbm targets in the strategic thinking of the air war-lords of 
either side? The purpose of this review of history is to show that 
the innate characteristics of the air war, and the weapons with 
1 which it will be waged, are such that it will be unlimited, without 
moral or legal restrictions, and that t he principal targets a nd 
sufferers on both sides will be the civilians. Civilians, of course, 
will include the wives and children of the air warriors of all 
grades. 

During the May-June campaign in which the German armies 
overran the Low Countries and France and forced the evacua¬ 
tion of the British Army through Dunkirk, the tasks of the Bomber 
Command of the raf included attacks on railway centres and 
supply depots in the Ruhr and Rhineland. Attacking such objec¬ 
tives was opposed by the French, who feared that it would_pro- 
voke German r etaliation without substantially affecting the 
course of the land operations. The French were right about the 
‘ lack of effect, and about the end of May it was decided that 
attacks on the first type of target were no longer worthwhile, 
ilie long-range bombing effort was switched to attacking Ger¬ 
man synthetic oil plants instead—a strategic objective which was 
pursued sporadically throughout the whole course of the air war 
against Germany. 

After the surrender of France there was a pause while Hitler 
was preparing the invasion of Britain. To invade, he would have 
to gain control of the English Channel and other waters over 
which the invasion fleet would pass. German naval forces in them¬ 
selves were not strong enough to defeat the British naval forces 
which could be deployed in the narrow seas, but the Germans 
hoped that a combined offensive by their powerful air forces 
and their naval forces could gain the superiority necessary to per¬ 
mit the passage of the invasion barges. It was clear that the pre¬ 
lude to gaining control of the narrow seas would be to ga in con - 
trol of the air space over them. This is what the Battle of Britain 
was about. 
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The Battle of Britain began on 8 August 1940: the German 
Air Force heavily attacked British shipping in the Channel. 

Thereafter the main object of the Luftwaffe was to break down 
the resistance of the raf Fighter Command. The strikes of the 
German bomber force were mainly concentrated on a score or 
so of key fighter airfields. These attacks caused serious damage 
to the ground organization upon which the control of the defend¬ 
ing British fighters depended. The Luftwaffe also succeeded in 
destroying or rendering unserviceable so many of the British 
fighter aircraft (though suffering more loss themselves) that write¬ 
offs were exceeding production, and the reserves of serviceable 
aircraft steadily declined. A continuation of the German bomb¬ 
ing attacks on these objectives might have achieved its purpose 
in neutralizing the British fighter defence and rendering it impo¬ 
tent to dispute command of the air over the narrow waters. 

It was at this point, on 24 Aug ust, that the Luftwaffe dropped 
a number of bombs on London, and Prime Minister Churchill 
ordered a retaliatory raid on Berlin. During the night of 2^/26 
August, 81 aircraft of Bomber Command carried out the raid, 
which produced little damage directly, but perhaps angered 
Hitler, and may have caused him, a few days later, to switch the 
main attack of the German bombers onto British cities, princi¬ 
pally London, and away from the proper strategic objective of 
the British fighter airfields. Probably by this time other considera¬ 
tions were influencing him towards postponing the invasion of 
Britain until the next spring. The actual decision was taken on 
17 September. Ten days earlier the first large daylight raid on 
London had been made by some 250 bombers with hundreds of 
escordng fighters. This marked the beginning of the London c 
Blitz. From September 1940 to mid-May 1941 about LQ-Ooojpps ^ 

of bombs were dropped on the capital, k illing over 13,0 00 civi¬ 
lians and temporarily rendering about 375,000 people homeless. 

It was during the Battle of Britain that the raf had their finest 
hours in public honour and gratitude. The “few” young fighting 
airmen on whose courage, endurance and skill depended the fate 
of Britain, and perhaps of more than Britain, were rightly 
acclaimed as heroes. And it should not be forgotten that Bomber 
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Corhrtiand was fighting bravely and effectively as well, hitting 
the concentrations of barges and improvised landing vessels in 
French and Low Country ports and disrupting other prepara¬ 
tions for invasion. 

Apart from the attacks on London, the raid on Coventry on 
14/15 November 1940 was perhaps the most important carried 
out by the Germans. Some 450 bombers, using techniques of 
radio guidance and target marking by i ncendia ries (later adopted 
and improved by the raf in its night raids on Germany), dropped 
about 500 tons of high explosives and 880 incendiaiy canisters, 
resulting in great destruction and in the tem porary shut- down of 
a number of industrial plants which were very important to air¬ 
craft production. 


In September 1940, Prime Minister Churchill addressed a 
memorandum to the Cabinet, containing the following passage : 


SO ' 


Our supreme effort must be to gain overwhelming 
mastery in the air. . . . We must develop the power to 
carry an ever-increasing volume of explosives to Ger¬ 
many, so as to pulverize the entire industry and scien¬ 
tific structure on which the war effort and economic 
life of the enemy depend, while holding him at arm’s 
length from our Island. In no other way at prese nt 
visible can we^hope to overcome the immense military 
power of Germany. 

These bold words were written one year after the outbreak of 
war, at the height of the Blitz, when Britain stood alone, facing 
not only Germany but also Italy. The concept demonstrates 
Churchill’s superb courage. While at the time it seemed that there 
was no other way for Great Britain to take the offensive against 
Germany, the possibility that a single-handed war against Ger¬ 
many could have been won by exchanges of bombs seems, in the 
light of present knowledge, very small indeed. When the bomber 
offensive began in October, after the War Cabinet had agreed to 
the Ch urchi llian strategy, Bomber Command had a daily aver¬ 
age of only about 250 light and medium bombers serviceable and 
available for operations. 
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At this time, also, the effectiveness of the bombing which had 
actually been carried out was greatly exaggerated. The British 
were nourishing delusions. The thought that extensive damage 
ha d been caused to the tar gets attacked in Germany kept up the ! 
spirits of British war.leade^md the public. This belief was based 
on wh at the b omber cr ews reporte d on return from their missions. 
These reports were usually very much on the optimistic side. This 
is not to accuse the airmen of deliberate misrepresentation, but 
experience eventually showed that in this type of combat, as in 
most others, the perceptions and memories of men during the 
stress and excitement of fighting are not at all to be relied on. 
A merica n and other neutral press correspondents in Ger many 
had sent back reports contradicting the Air Mmistrv com¬ 
muniques which claimed extensive damage. Some of the higher 
Bomber Command staff officers, too, were sceptical about the 
crew reporting, especially when they reported birring targets 
obscured by cloud. Eventually investigation, and adoption of the 
practice of photographing targets af ter the raids, shewed that the 
bombing was indeed very inaccurate; in general, ecriv about one- 
third of the attacking aircraft had bombed within rive miles of 
the targets. The percentage of effective bombs drccced fell even 
lower in well-defended areas, such as the Ruin* 7ns sobering 
discovery and analysis by Bomber Command, which showed that 
the bombing up to that time had been relatively imnfbcrrice, made 
it necessary to revise the strategy of the bombinc nfnrive. The 
conclusion of Bomber Command, that a change ’.vrs necessary ifb 
the air offensive against Germany was to yield suoscnnunl results, 
was put to the Air Ministry and thence to the Gonment. The 
Government was reluctant to abandon its staIeu N )*xrii.n' of bomb¬ 
ing o nly _ definitely, military targets, but Benner Command 
pointed out that it was impossible for the u: drop all 

their bombs close to the target, and what in effect v cs Happening, 
and would necessarily continue to happen if bon:euro n Germany 
was to continue at all, would be a fairly large scucr.r—o :: bombs 
round the target area. They were bombing arec^ ~ . r. if not in 

intention. 

The Government eventually accepted the m-* :L the Aii 
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Ministry, which then issued directives on the new strategy and 
conduct of operations to Bomber Command. These stated that a 
review of the enemy’s situation had showed that his weakest 
points were the morale_of Mhe civil popul ation and the inland 
transportation system. (This was in July 194^ after Hitler had 
opened his offensive against the Soviet'UHmn, and Britain no 
longer faced Germany alone.) So the main effort of the bomber 
force was to be directed against these supposed weak points, 
especially against such congested industrial towns as Cologne 
Duisberg, Diisseldorf and Duisburg-Rurhort, where the effect on 
' the morale of the civil population would be greatest. 

It is noteworthy that even when this decision had been taken, 
and the object of the bombing offensive had been laid down in 
unequivocal terms to Bomber Command, so far as the pnhli r 
knew bombing was still directed ag a inst m ilitarily justifia ble t^r. 
gets, such as submarine and aircraft production plants, trans¬ 
portation key points and synthetic oil works. There would have 
been pogically awkward protests if the intention deliberately to 
destroy German civilians and their dwellings had been bluntly 
proclaimed. This is not to assert that the majority of the British 
people, after their experience of being blitzed themselves and 
comunced that the Germans had re ally starte d unrestricted air 
war by the attack on Rotterdam, were not quite gratified to know 
that the Germans were now getting a very large dose of their 
own medicine. 

Some of the director of the bombing offensive Si^atTcnb 
because of what seemed a lack of candour in continuing to repre- 

y(U>- ,SCnt thc b r bmg 33 confincd to military targets, when in fact 
aq a s were being bombe d They knew it was not possible, given the 
difficulty of finding specific targets of relatively small dimensions, 
and penetrating the increasingly effective German defences to 
do anything else but bomb areas. But when a nation is struggling 
for survival, dissimulation is often required,’’and self-justification 

is not only easy, but is a necessary concomitant of the determina- 
no n to figh t. —. 

A little l^ter than this, a small war between British scientists 
broke out. Thc disputed point was thc probable effectiveness of 
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direct attacks on the civil population. In March 1942, Professor 
Lindcmann, thc Prime Minister’s personal scientific adviser, cal¬ 
culated that if the bombing offensive were concentrated on the 
" 01 king-class areas of the 98 largest German towns and cities 
with a population of more than 100,000 inhabitants each, it 
should be possible to make homeless one-third of the whole Ger¬ 
man population by the middle of 1943. For this sort of operation, 
thc resources of the whole British armament industry would need 
to be employed in providing for the requirements of Bomber 
Command. Professors Blackett, Zuckerman and Tizard contested 
Lindemann’s calculations, but their objections were overruled. 
However, the hoped-for results were not obtained during the 
period mentioned. Bomber Command (and doubtless Professor 
Lindemann) had the excuse that all the British armament manu¬ 
facturing capacity had not, in fact, been concentrated on provid¬ 
ing the required tools. 

What is particularly significant, in connection with the general 
theme of this book, is that it was decided to attack the biggest 
targets, those that the bombers could be sure of destroying; that 
meant hitting the bi ggest a ggl omerations of dwelling place s. This 
was a direct attack on the whole population, or that portion of it 
livi ng,in cities and towns big cno ueh to present the bombers with 
easily identifiable targets that could be set on fire by incendiary 
bombs. It had been learned by this time tha t inc endiaries were 
the most effective form of missile for mass destruction. 
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Sir Arthur Harris took over Bomber Command in February 
1942. He has been widely represented as the chief designer and 
executant of the unrestricted bombing policy of Germany. While 
he was certainly the commander who executed the policy with 
vigour and ruthlessncss, h e did not design it; the policy had 
already been established when he took over. But lie immediately 
began, with great energy, to develop the capacity of Bomber 
Command to carry out the task which had been prescribed for it. 
About this time the heavy, long-range bombers, of which the 
Lancaster was the most famous type, had begun to come off 
production; radio aids to navigation precise enough to permit 
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area bombing when clouds made the ground invisible had also 
begun to be available. During the spring of 1942, under Harris’ 
strong leadership, several relatively successful raids were carried 
out, on Cologne, Lubeck and Rostock. But the policy of concen¬ 
trating the offensive effort on the bombing of Germany was being 
conte sted with violen ce by the Army and Navy, with leading 

politicians entering into the dispute. Therefore Harris and his 
advisers concluded that something spectacular must be done to 
convince the Government and the people that great results^could 
be achieved, and perhaps the war could be< won outri ght, if only 
the strategic concept of bombing the German people into submis¬ 
sion were fully accepted, and if the necessary resources were 
devoted to it. 

This led to the preparation and execution of the first great 
raid by o ne thousa nd bombing aircraft on Cologne. It is inter¬ 
es ting to n ote that the operation was given the code-name 
C^ Millenniurm / The Oxford gives a secondary definition of this 
word as a “period of good government, great happiness, & pros¬ 
perity.” Whether the period which followed this first demonstra¬ 
tion of saturation bombing and its fire-raising capacity should be 
so qualified is left to the reader to decide. 

The raid was carried out, and from the Bomber Command’s 
standpoint it was a great success. Out of 1046 aircraft taking 
part in the operation, only 44 were lost—a rate far less than nor¬ 
mal. Air Marshal Saundby, in his book Air Bombardment states 
that the “reports of the crews were wildly enthusiastic.” “The 
news, when released, resounded throughout the world.” “The 
imagination of the British and Americanjpublics was captured.” 
(The United States was at this time developing the bases in Eng¬ 
land from which its bombing forces would carry out their cam¬ 
paign against Germany.) Part of the reason for Bomber Com¬ 
mand’s Cologne raid was to convince the American authorities 
and the American public that air attack on the German home¬ 
land should be a prime strategic object of the Allies, and to avoid 
the possibility that the American bomber force intended to take 
part in it should be diverted elsewhere. 

Prime Minister Churchill sent Bomber Command a congra- 
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tulatory message, concluding : “This proof of the growing power 
of the British Bomber Force is also the herald of what Germany 
will receive, city by city, from now on.” The Prime Minister and 
the War Cabinet were persuaded how; of the possibility of defeat- 
ing Germany by bombing attack, and confirmed their tentative 
policy. Moreover, it was now directed that priority should be 
gwen to Bomber Command requirements, not only in aircraft 
but in the development of radio devices to facilitate accurate posi¬ 
tion-finding at night, even in unfavourable weather, in order to 
make bombing relatively more accurate and effective. 

The Casablanca Conference in January 1943 set the seal on 
the bombing policy which should be followed by the raf and 
usaf in the European theatre, in the following words: 

Your primary object will be the progressive destruction ' 
of the German military, industrial and economic sys¬ 
tem, and the undermining of the morale of the German 
people to a point where their armed resistance is fatally , 
weakened. 

“Undermining morale” sounds a nice, gentle, persuasive way of 
"'aging w'ar, until one realizes that it means killing civilian men, 
women and children indiscriminately, destroying their dwellings 
and burning and suffocating them by tens of thousands. 
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the bombing policy which should be followed by the raf and 
usaf in the European theatre, in the following words: 
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CHAPTER 


Bombing Offensives against Germany 
and Japan; Introduction of the Ato?n 
Bomb 

by the spring of 1943 the raf Bomber Command was sufficiently 
strong and well-organized to begin the continuous offensive which 
it was hoped would bring Germany to the point of surrender. 
The usaf had by this time assembled a larger bomber force on 
airfields in England, and was also ready to conduct large-scale 
operations. The general lines on which the bombing campaign 
was to be conducted had been laid down at Casablanca. This 
directive allowed a very wide choice of targets—anything in the 
German military, industrial and economic system, plus (most dis¬ 
cretionary of all) anything which would undermine the morale of 
the German people. 

The British and American bomber chieftains, Harris and 
Eaker, adopted different strategies. This came about because, as 
already indicated, the British and American theories as to the 
most effective use of bombing forces differed, and as a conse¬ 
quence, types of eq uipm ent and training in the two air forces 
f had also diverged. General Eaker decided to concentrate the 
efforts of his bombers initially against German aircraft and engine 
( factories. When the bombing reduced the output of the factories, 

\ fewer and fewer aircraft could be delivered to the Luftwaffe, and 
its strength would be progressively reduced. The Luftwaffe would 
also be wasted by air fighting, both on the home front against 
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the British and American bomber forces, and on the eastern front 
against the Russians. This idea of attack on the German Air Force 
was an adaptation to bombing air war of the classical strategical 
doctrine of attacking the enemy’s military forces and reducing 
their strength until they were no longer able to sustain the struggle. 

It was intended that the Luftwaffe should be brought to battle 
by attacking an objective which it would have to defend. 

Air Marshal Harris, on the other hand, elected to attack large / 
industrial areas and ports, convinced that this was the best and 1 
most direct way to destroy German industry on which the Ger- j 
man military strength depended. The experiences which had led 
the raf early in the war to decide to do their bombing by night 
rather than by day have been described (p. 39). But the night¬ 
bombing methods developed by the raf were not sufficiently 
accurate to ensure destruction of targets of limited area, such as 
those that the us Air Force proposed to engage. 

Some British officials who had a say in the planning of the air 
offensive, notably in the Ministry of Economic Warfare, thought 
that the air effort could be more effective if concentrated on more ) 
specific targets such as key in dustri es or bottlenecks in production. / 
If these could be put out of action, it was argued, a more immedi¬ 
ate effect on the prospects of the war would be produced. Bomber 
Command, however, was sceptical about all such special objec¬ 
tives or ^panaceas,” the more so because some of them had 
actually been destroyed; nevertheless the war and the Germans’ 
capacity to wage it went on much as before, Harris and his men 
stuck to their guns—or bomb-bays—and maintained that area 
bombing was the only dependable way of getting results. 

In March 1943 Bomber Command began a series of opera¬ 
tions against the Ruhr industrial complex; they now had the 
strength and organization to continue with the attacks until very 
great damage had been done. Other important industrial cities 
and towns, including Kassel, Mannheim, Hanover and the ports 
of Bremen, Wilhelmshaven, Kiel and Hamburg, were also sub¬ 
jected to massive attack. The operations against Hamburg, on 
four nights between 24 July and 3 August, were of great historic j 
importance. Their most significant feature was the fire-storm j 
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which \viif» created. This plirnomenon results when a sufficient 
number nl large fires are burning and the ascending column of 
hot air i niwes a partial vacuum in the centre of the area of con¬ 
flagration. Air from outside is sucked in, resulting in winds of 
considerable f° rce which fan and spread the flames. Tremendous 
tempera!'ii^ are reached and the oxygen in the area becomes 
exhausted, resulting in the siillocation of people in cellars and air¬ 
raid shelter* Fire storms were also caused in the intensive bombing 
of other < itics, and are promised as one of the effects of attacks 
by thermonuclear bombs. 

Hambuig was in advance of any other German city in its pre¬ 
cautions against air raids; it was extraordinarily well prepared. 
But this was unavailing against attack on the scale which Bomber 
Command mounted. In this operation the British attacking forces 
used for flic first time the technique, known by the code-name 
“Window,” of scattering tinsel strips in large quantities. This 
completclv confused the radar aiming devices on the German 
anti-aircraft guns and secured f reedom from interference for the 
pathfindiug bombers which laid the flares marking the main tar¬ 
get area and for the other bombers which followed, dropping 
high-explosives and incendiaries. There were four raids, nearly 
8o"o bombers in each, and over 8000 tons of bombs were dropped, 
nearly half that tonnage being incendiaries. Estimates of the 
number of civilians killed vary, owing to difficulties of identifica¬ 
tion and other confusing elements; the most probable number is 
about 40.000 with nearly as many seriously injured. About 
215,000’ of the dwellings in die city (some 60 per cent) were 
rendered uninhabitable; 580 industrial plants were put out of 
action, many of which had been making armaments. Much ship¬ 
ping wax sunk in the harbour. Tor Germany this was a great dis¬ 
aster, and Albert Speer, tin* Armaments Minister, calculated 
gloomih that if such devastation were visited on anot her six 
major German cities, arms production would drop disastrously. 
Howe>v<. his prediction proved wrong ; German industry showed 
an extraordinary capability to recover from the effects of heavy 
air attacks until almost the last months of the war. 

A similar fire-storm was raised by the attack on Kassel on the 
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night of 22/23 October, and proportionate damage was done to 
the dwellings and industrial plants of the town. Fortunately the 
death toll was much lower, something less than 8000. 

The raf’s night-bombing offensive continued through the 
autumn and winter of 194'b man V other lar S c German industrial 
cities being subjected to heavy destruction. In August, the attacks 
on Berlin began, and they also continued throughout the winter. 
The last heavy attack of this campaign against the German home¬ 
land was made towards the end of March 1944, after which the 
raf Bomber Command, together with the usaf bomber force, 
was switched onto tasks intended to prepare and facilitate the 
invasion of the Continent. 


The us air forces allocated to the air war against Germany, as 
we have noted, adopted a different strategy: their objectives were 
the plants manufacturing aircraft, engines or their components. 
They used different techniques and tactics from the raf, bombing 
by day Covered by fightcre operating from British airfields, they 
began in August 1942 with attacks on railway yards m Rouen 
Other similar attacks were carried out during the remainder of 
the year, but none was made on objectives on Gentian territory. 
The delay in carrying the offensive into Gennany was due to the 
need to build up a sufficient force of Flying Fortresses (B 17 s) 
and to train their crews in formation flying, gunnery and tacucs 
to the degree necessary to be able to penetrate into Germany 
against the strong fighter defences. By the beginning of 1943 
General Eaker had a force of about 500 B 17’s ready to begin 
the campaign against the German homeland. 

In March 1943 the 8th vs Air Force, based in Britain, entered 
effectively into the bombing offensive against Gennany with 
several successful attacks against important aircraft and engine 
factories But at that time of year, with limited hours of daylight, 
if the targets were anv distance within Germany the bombers 
arrived over them about the middle of the day. Cloud was, as a 
rule, most prevalent at this time; this hampered bomb-aiming, 
and of course it grratlv eased the problems of the Gennan fighter 
and anti-aircraft defence to know approximately when the bomb- 
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ing attacks could be expected. The result was that the German 
fighters took a heavy toll of the B 17’s, especially in the well- 
known attacks on the Messcrschmitt aircraft factory at Regens¬ 
burg, and the Schweinfurt ball-bearing factories. Losses rose to 
20 per c ent in the attack on Schweinfurt. This was prohibitively 
high, even though the bombing had been accurate enough to 
damage severely the plants attacked. It became obvious that if 
daylight attacks by formations of B 17’s depending on their own 
armament for defence were continued, the results achieved would 
not compensate for the very great number of casualties that would 
be incurred. 

To enable the Flying Fortresses to go on with their raids against 
objectives deep within Germany, it was necessary to develop a 
fighter with sufficient range and performance to accompany them 
throughout the operation. Towards the end of 1943 this require¬ 
ment was met by the famous P 51 Mustang. The us 8th Air 
Force could now raid with fighter escort protection, and in the 
combats which ensued, heavy casualties were inflicted on the 
defending German fighters. This type of operation increased in 
scale during the first three months of 1944. Due to their losses 
the Germans were forced to concentrate on production of fighter 
a’rcraft, and as one result they began to lack enough bombers to 
take the offensive in the air war. In fact, they had been doing 
little strategic bombing for many months. They also began to 
run short of trained fighter pilots. The American strategy was 
paying off and its effect became most evident in 1944 when the 
Allied air forces attained almost complete control of the air space 
over the invading armies. 

The culmination of this part of the 8th us Air Force’s offensive 
was seen in the attacks on Berlin in early March 1944 ^ when 
more than a thousand B 17’s, escorted by hundreds of fighters, 
bombed targets in Hitler’s capital, inflicting heavy loss. 

From March until the late autumn of 1944 the raf and usaf 
suspended their independent air warfare role, with the exception 
of a few forays into Germany. Instead, they concentrated on 
bombing targets whose destruction would be an aid to the opera- 
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tions of the land forces invading France over the Normandy 
beaches and from the Mediterranean. The chief object was to 
destroy the railway communications in Northern France and so 
to prevent the Germans from moving reinforcements to oppose 
the Allied advance. In this task, and in the neutralizing or destroy¬ 
ing of certain special targets such as coastal batteries and light 
German naval craft in Channel and Atlantic ports, the heavy 
bombers were brilliantly successful. When the invasion bridge¬ 
head was established and the Allied armies broke out, the bombers 
were also employed to attack special targets, hard nuts such as 
Caen, that impeded the Allied advance. This role at times 
amounted to cl ose sup port for which, of course, the big bombers 
were never intended nor their crews trained. Nevertheless, they 
produced the require d resu lts on many occasions. It is also to be 
remembered that the air war over Germany for the year from 
March ’43 to March ’44 had so weakened the Luftwaffe that the 
Allied armies had a very high degree of protection from air 
attack, while the defending Germans were subjected to constant 
and heavy strafing by the Allied tactical air forces. 

When the usaf and raf resumed the bombing offensive on 
Germany, their principal objectives were the oil-producing instal¬ 
lations and die transportation systems, both rail and canal. 
Because of the reduction of the territory under Germany’s control 
as the Russians drove ahead victoriously on the Eastern Front, 
Germany had become much more vulnerable to attack on these 
sectors, both vital to her war-making capacity. The bomber 
attacks gradually produced an increasing paralysis of transporta¬ 
tion; this had become almost complete by the time the war 
reached its end. German production of oil had almost ceased, 
stocks were nearly exhausted, and if the fighting had gone on 
there would have been no fuel for aircraft, tanks and other mili¬ 
tary vehicles. But there was one final and shocking episode of 
direct attack on the civil population. In this case the slaughter and 
destruction of civilian dwellings could not be excused as inci¬ 
dental to attack on legitimate military’ objectives. It was, of 
course, the notorious assault on Dresden in the final weeks of the 
war. This has been impressively and minutely described in its 
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antecedents and its horrifying actuality by David Irving in his 
remarkable book The Destruction of Dresden. Some 750 Lancas¬ 
ter heavy bombers of Bomber Command attacked the city on the 
night of 13/14 Feb ruary 1Q4 5, using the techniques which had 
been found to be most effective for ensuring the destruction of 
the largest possible area of a city. A firestorm was produced, 
causing far more casualties than that of Hamburg, or indeed 
than any other air operation of World War II, Hiroshima in- 
eluded. The estimated toll of dead was^ij5yOO^_The city was 
packed with refugees and prisoners of war, swarming in to escape 
from the advancing Russian armies. It was well known to the 
Intelligence Section of Bomber Command that Dresden har¬ 
boured very little of military importance. This caused Bomber 
Command to query the o rder to attack the city—a very rare step. 
The order was co nfirm ed. The intention behind the order and 
the reasons for it are n ot entirely clear, in spite of Mr. Irving’s 
painstaking research. However, he clearly indicates that the poli¬ 
tical authorities must bear the responsibility for what resulted. It 
seems that it was an attempt to sho w th e Russian s the might of 
the Anglo-American bomber forces. By the end of 1944 the Allied 
advance had been halted, and this was followed by the German 
counter-offensive in the Ardennes. Meanwhile, the Russians had 
been surging forward on the Eastern Front. The leaders of the 
Western Allies must have thought they had to do something to 
restore the balance of military success between the West and 
the ussr, in view of the forthcoming negotiations at Yal ta. 

The British bombing attack was followed the next day by a 
blow by the Flying Fortresses of the 8th Air Force; over 300 of 
them bombed the burning city again, and Mustangs of the fighter 
escort flew over it, strafing “targets of opportunity/’ that is, any¬ 
thing moving that caught their eye. When tho crewsjvere briefed 
for this operation they were told th at they were attacking^r ailway 
i nstallatio ns. The American Air Force commanders still seemed 
tojgretend that such targets in the middle of large towns could 
be attacked and seriously damaged without causing enormous 
casualties to the civil population. The Dresden operation took 
place some weeks after an attack on “railway and administrative 
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■ targets” in Berlin had killed 25,000 of the city’s civilian inha bi- 
1 tants in a single afte rnoon. Either the us Air Force commanding 
generals did not know what was really going on, or they had an 
enormous capacity for self-deception, or they had decided that, 
“public-relationswLse,” it would be better to keep on saying that 
all the bombing carried out by the American Air Force was 
against strictly military targets. 


In 1944 the new German weapons of air warfare appeared; 
these were the V 1 flying bomb, and the V 2 rocket. They were 
the forerunners of the family of rockets of all sizes and ranges 
which had its most spectacular flowering in the Sputnik in Octo¬ 
ber 1957, and which has since multiplied and proliferated into 
great numbers of icbm’s, both in United States and Soviet Union 
arsenals. They were primarily the German answer to the bombing 
war against their homeland, and were intended not only to devas- 
j tate British cities, as those of Germany were being devastated, but 
also to hamper and delay, if not prevent, the invasion of the 
Continent. 

When put into action, these weapons were neither very accur¬ 
ate, nor dependable. But they would probably show about as 
good a pattern of placement of their explosive charges relative 
to the target as would the bombing of targets in Germany, for 
which they were retaliation. One can regard this development as 
stemming from Big Bertha, the German long-range super-gun 
of World War I which bombarded Paris. After all, bombardment 
is bombardment, whether the explosive charge is delivered by an 
air crew dropping it out of a bomber, by a pilotless ramjet- 
propelled aeroplane such as the V 1 or by a rocket. If the pur¬ 
pose is essentially to place a given quantity of incendiary material 
or high explosive within a given radius of the chosen target, the 
rocket would seem to be the most effective way of doing it, pro¬ 
viding that the necessary range and accuracy can be built into 
the weapon. The Americans and Russians seem to have solved 
this problem, and incidentally, both started from the German 
experience, and with the aid of German technologists. 

Fortunately for the Allies, and particularly for great Britain, 
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intelligence about German preparations for the use of these 
weapons was obtained in advance, and counter-measures were 
taken by the raf bombers. The main centre for development was 
Peenemiinde, and in June 1943 it was attacked by nearly 600 
raf heavy bombers. The attack succeeded in destroying a great 
part of the experimental establishment and caused many casual¬ 
ties. This doubtless caused considerable delay in the development 
of the weapon, and the time gained was of die greatest value. The 
sites for launching both kinds of weapon were identified in Nor¬ 
thern France and the Low Countries, and were attacked by both 
the raf and usaf bomber forces. This succeeded in hampering 
and delaying the German preparations. 

Over 6000 flying bombs, V i’s, were estimated to have been 
fired between 13 June and 3 September 1944, the period during 
which they were used. Nearly half of these were shot down by 
anti-aircraft gunfire or by fighters; about 1300 were technical 
failures and only 1700 reached their targets. They killed about 
60 00 p eople and inju red about 17.000 . Of the V 2 rockets, 1115 
were fired between 8 August 1944 and 27 March 1945; they 
killed about 30 00 p eople and injured over 6000. Thus the results, 
in terms of casualties or of real influence on the outcome of the 
war, were minimal compared with the destruction wrought by 
the British and American aircraft that bombed Germany. The 
importance of the V-weapons was as forerunners of today’s 
nuclear-headed icbm's. 

It was only in 1945 that the United States captured bases in 
the Pacific from which a concentrated air bombing offensive 
against Japan could be carried out. The 21st B omber Com mand, 
equipped with B 29’s and led by General Curtis LeMay, was 
given this task. LeMay and his predecessor at first followed the 
strategy which the usaf in Europe had begun with, that is, choos¬ 
ing as objectives aircraft and engine factories to be destroyed by 
precision daylight bombing. But not many months of 1945 had 
passed before the policy of mass destruction of Japanese cities was 
adopted. Or, as it was put in a directive from General Arnold, 
although the primary' aim was still to be the destruction of the 
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Japanese aircraft industry, and lienee their capacity to carry on ' 
the war, tills was to be 'achieved by ; directing missions against 
“selected urban areas.” This was essentially the strategy which j 
the British adopted in 1941 for their air war against Germany, 
and pursued to the end. In other words, the policy was that of t/tf- 
^burning down the forest to kill the bears. — 

The attacks were carefully prepared in accordance with the ^^ 
experience of the air war against Germany. It was determined 
to raid m ostly by n ight, under radar control and w ith ince n- 
diaries. These would be particularly effective against the Japanese 
dwellings, which were mainly constructed of wood. The first 
experimental attack on Tokyo under the new policy was success¬ 
ful enough to encourage the 21st Bomber Command. Then there 
was a pause during which all forces in the northern sector of the 
Pacific were concentrated on the capture of Iwo Jima. After that 
the air offensive resumed. 

The first attack of the new series was on Tokyo, on the night 
of 0/1 0 Mar ch. This produced the second largest casualty list 
of any city-bombing during the war: ^ 8 g, 7 Qg dead and 40,918 
injured, second only to Dresden in the toll of human life. Over a 
quarter of a million dwellings were destroyed, and over a million 
people were rendered homeless. Then there was another interval 
during which the heavy bombing force was employed in support¬ 
ing the assault on Ojcinawa, but by the middle of May it was 
released from tliis duty and resumed die programme of heavy 
incendiary attacks on t he six largest ind us trial Japanese ci ties— 

Tokyo . N agoy a, Osaka, Kobe, Yokahama and Ka wasak i. In the 
course of a month these were devastated in seventeen heavy 
attacks. Casualties were in the h u ndreds of thous ands, and mil- f 
l ions of Japa nese^peoplc had their homes destroyed . The largest 
cities no l onger yield ing suitable targets, there followed intensive 
attacks, both by day and night, against many of the lesser 1 
cities and towns as well as against specifically military' targets. 

Japan was now practically incapable of preventing the destruc¬ 
tion of what remained of her cities and towns, and worse, all 
importation of raw materials and food would soon have been cut 
off In short, the country was in the position of a beleaguered and 
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| half-destroyed city in a mediaeval war, but with no hope of any 
rescue. It remained only for her to surrender. To hasten this, 
j the us Government under President Truman decided that the 
first atom bombs would be used. It was hoped thus to avoid the 
desperate and prolonged fighting which invasion of the Japanese 
islands would have entailed. 

The first atomic bomb had been exploded on the testing 
grounds at Alamogordo on 16 July 1945. The Allied leaders, 
then at the conference in Potsdam, issued a manifesto calling 
on the Japanese to surrender, on pain of “prompt and utter des¬ 
truction.” This ultimatum was refused by the Japanese Govern¬ 
ment in a public statement, but in fact they were trying to find 
a way to negotiate a capitulation. 

Many reams have been written about the decision to use the 
atomic bomb, arguing that it was right, that it was wrong, that 
some alternative action should have been taken, that the man 
with the final responsibility, President Truman, is to be con¬ 
demned for loosing this new terror on earth, or that his decision 
was entirely justifiable in the light of the situation as he knew it. 
Argument on this can continue endlessly. It seems to me that 
there are two points which should be mentioned in the context 
of the theme of this book. The first is that the actual destruction 
and loss of life at Hiroshima and Nagasaki was less than in the 
attacks on Tokyo and on Dresden, and to this must be added all 
the death and suffering inflicted on civilians during the air war 
on Germany, and during the last half year on the Japanese. So, 
morally, it seems that President Truman’s decision was no more 
reprehensible than that of the statesmen who made the decisions 
, which initiated t his kind of a ir warfare . Arc they to be unequivo- 
I cally condemned too ? Perhaps if the war had gone the other way, 
a reversed Nuremberg tribunal would have hanged Mr. Churchill 
and the executive officers of Bomber Command. 

The other point is that the secret of atomic explosion had been 
learned. If it had not been used to make a bomb in World War 
£ II, its development for use in weapons would inevitably have 
been carried on by the United States, by the ussg and by the 
other countries which have reached for nuclear war power. We 
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.-7 should probably not be less subject today to the threat of whole¬ 
sale destruction if there had been no Hiroshima. Was the produc¬ 
tion of the thermonuclear multi-megaton weapon inevitable in 
the current of historical development ? Was it inevitable that the 
usa and its allies, and the ussr and its allies should have adopted 
the policies which have set us in the bitter opposition of the cold 
war? These may be questions for the research scholar, but the 
thermonuclear bomb and the cold war are facts. The question 
for today is, what are we to do to ease and then remove the 
threat which, in combination, the bomb and the cold w r ar present 
to humanity and civilization. 
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CHAPTER 6 


The Control of Atomic Energy, and the 
Atom Bomb: 1945-1948 

even before the atomic bomb had been exploded over Hiro¬ 
shima there had been controversy over whether it should be used 
or not. A group of the scientists engaged in its development were 
appalled at what had been created. They tried to think of some 
way in which its enormous power could be demonstrated without 
slaughtering scores of thousands of civilians, yet which would con¬ 
vince the Japanese that they had no course but to surrender. 

The first, and most notable, of the atomic scientists to act after 
he had realized what the discovery of how to release atomic 
energy implied for the world was Niel s Bohr , who in 1944 was 
working at the research establishment at Los Alamos where the 
atomic bomb was made. He presented a memorandum to Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt, the main conclusions of which were as follows: 
Atomic energy would revolutionize industry- and transport and 
would completely change all future conditions of warfare. Its 
terrible potential could only be vaguely perceived because the 
current research effort was continually revealing new possibilities. 
Any temporary advantage which the United States might have 
as possessor of the secret of the atomic weapon would be over¬ 
balanced by the menace to world security and, of course, to the 
security of the United States. To prevent secret competitive 
development of more and more destructive weapons would re- 
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quire such complete international exchange of scientific, military 
and industrial information as could hardly be conceived unless 
there were some commpn_guaranteeLof security. If there were to 
be freedom from military and scientific secrecy in the post-war 

world atomic energy must be under some form of international 
control. 

One must admire the clarity with which the great scientist 
foresaw the consequences of man’s new power over nature, to 
which his thought had so gready contributed. It is deplorable 
that his wise advice was not taken and acted upon by the govern¬ 
ments of the great powers. We are living, still, with the conse¬ 
quences of this failure. Who is to blame? Who would be found 
guilty if the case should be judged in Hell, or Purgatory-, in a 
supernatural Nuremberg trial of the ghosts of all the statesmen, 
airmen, sailors, soldiers and scientists who might be accused of 
maintaining and building the apparatus of megamurder? 

The scientists who had been working on the atomic bomb at 
the Metallurgical Laboratory of the University of Chicago had 
finished their part of the project by the autumn of 1944, and 
some of them, headed by James Franck and including Glenn Sea- 
borg, Leo Szilard and Eugene Rabinowitch began to think of 
the implications of what they had been helping to produce. They 
sent several communications to the President, the most important 
of which came to be known as the Franck report. It argued that 
the primary politico-military- aim of the usa in the post-war world 
should be the prevention of an atomic arms race, and that inter¬ 
national control of atomic energy~wbiiI3 Telhe only means of 
accomplishing this. It was their responsibility as scientists to 
educate the United States and other nations in this matter. They 
were convinced that adequate controls must form pan of any 
system of international prevention of atomic armaments—a view 
which has prevailed in all subsequent proposals by the usa and its 
allies for nuclear disarmament. They reasoned that every- nation, 
including the Soviet Union, w ould wish to presene its e xistence 
which might be threatened by an atomic amis race. Therefore 
agreement on international control of atomic energy would be 
generally desired, and only inte rnational suspic ion would stand in 
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the way. To get die desired agreement, all negodating parties 
would have to be honest in their intendons and willing to sacrifice 
part of their nadonal sovereignty. (Regrettably, in the negotiations 
since 1945, these two essendal requirements for agreement have 
been found to be lacking.) 

Dr. Franck and his associates put die point that the usa was 
not committed to use the bomb once it was constructed. It had 
been made in order to deter its use by any other nation. It was 
especially the fear that Germany, which wou ld hay g_ao moral 
sc ruples a boptits^ugg, might be developing such a weapon that 
had impelled the usa to produce it first. The Chicago scientists 
advised against using the bomb against Japan, proposing that its 
power should be demonstrated in some other way to the world 
and especially to the Japanese. But if the government should con¬ 
clude that diere was little chance of achieving agreement on inter¬ 
national control, then it must be realized that public demonstra¬ 
tion that the bomb was feasible would sta rt off the atomic arms 
race. If the usa renounced an early use or demonstration of the 
atomic bomb, this might be to the country’s advantage, as other 
countries could only come into the race gradually and without 
definite knowledge that the bomb would work. 

Looking back, it is difficult to believe that the alternative pro¬ 
posed by Franck and his collaborators would have done more than 
retard the nuclear arms race briefly. In the conditions of United 
States society, the creation of a super-weapon could not long have 
been kept secret. How would the enormous expenditures of the 
Manhattan Project have been explained to Congress and the 
nation? Moreover, fundamental research in nuclear physics had 
been carried on in many advanced nations; the secret of building 
the atomic fission weapon could be found by scientists other than 
those who had been assembled in the United States. This was 
proved by subsequent events. 


But the question was also being considered on the political 
plane. President Truman, shortly after he succeeded to office, 
appointed a committee under Secretary of War Stimson’s chair¬ 
manship to advise him on whether the usa should use the atomic 
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bomb against Japan, and also on what should be done after the 
war about the new atomic source of power in its military and 
industrial aspects. This committee included such leaders of the 
us wartime scientific effort as Vannevar Bush, Karl Compton and 
James Conant. It had on its panel of advisers Robert Oppen- 
heimer, Arthur Compton, Ernest Lawrence and Enrico Fermi, all 
of whom had played important parts in the development of the 
atomic bomb. After much deliberation and study of alternatives, 
it was decided that the proper course was to use the bomb against 
Japan. In Mr. Stimson’s words, the new weapon was to be con¬ 
sidered as a tremendously powerful explosive, whose use would 
be as legitimate as use of the existing high explosives, which had 
already created such devastation. We see in this conclusion the 
natural relation between the development of air warfare, as we 
have followed it in the preceding chapters, and the extension of 
its power by the atomic bomb and later by the thermonuclear 
weapon. 

The suggestion of the scientists who had signed the Franck 
report and of others who agreed with them had been rejected, 
because it seemed improbable that any technical demonstration 
would convince the. Japanese that surrender was their only course. 
The desperation with which they had fought at Iwo jima and 
Okinawa, and the heavy casualties incurred in subduing these 
islands, naturally led to the calculation that an invasion of Japan 
to gain the final and decisive victory would be immensely costly 
in American lives and in the lives of the other Allied troops who 
would participate in the invasion. To avoid these casualties by 
impressing the Japanese with the overpowering force they now 
faced seemed the reasonable thing to do in the circumstances. 
Although a hundred thousand Japanese non-combatants might be 
killed by the atomic bomb, far more Japanese lives—the lives of 
soldiers, sailors and airmen—would be lost if the war had to be 
ended by invasion and complete territorial conquest as the 
European war had been. It was not realized that the Japanese r 
were already on the point of surrenderand'that their leaders had / 
recognized their situation as hopeless and were looking for a 
suitable intermediary to negotiate capitulation. 
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The delibuaij/jf,:. over whether the atomic weapon should be 
used against Jap^n } jac j resulted in two currents of thought. One 
current set towa/d^ the necessity of abolishing or prohibiting the 
use of nuclear v/# j n future wars; the other towards using the 
threat of the wit j* ,, r weapon as a means of preventing or^aboli§h- 
.ing^war ak^etliM, This divergence of thought has persisted until 
the present~ 3 ay. j‘ u » the “peace plus disarmament” concept which 
is basic to both vjrws has been pushed into the background, at 
least temporarily, | >y t h e development of nuclear weapons accord¬ 
ing to policies win, |, stem from traditional military thinking. This 
military thinking jj iat t h e nuclear material in weapons is merely 
a more powerful |.„ )C | 0 f high explosive and that wars,are inevit¬ 
able, especially tu > ;i war against the ussr, the champion of the 
communist cauw , Therefore the only policy for the United States 
to follow is to f igure that its nuclear armaments will always be 
greater in mass Hum the enemy’s, and will be deliverable by more 
“s ophistic ated” hyntems. To summarize roughly, since 1945 the 
two differing linn, ,,f thought in the usa about the nuclear weapon 
have been : (a) Him it is a means of preserving the “American way 
of life,” the libniy 0 f the United States and the liberues of those 
nations allied with her against the deadly threat of a communist 
takeover of the whole world, and (b) that the nuclear weapon, if 
used, will kill millions upon millions of mostly innocent people; 
this is repugnant m American decency and morality, and there¬ 
fore in the long n, n the nuclear weapon will not be usable as a 
means of proin 1 mg Western liberty and civilization. While the 
weapons exist, tl,r danger of nuclear war will exist; therefore 
America should | r , u l the way to a peaceful and disarmed world, 
where there will I>c no nuclear weapons. Both views are respect¬ 
able, but the < <iiii |vision of those who hold view “a” is “Arm”; 
while the com hmion of those who hold view “b” is “Disarm.” 
Both these views influence the United States Government policies, 
which therefore appear to have a certain ambivalence. This has 
resulted, from m ur to time, in charges by the .Russians that the 
Americans only i.dk disarmament as a screen for ever heavier 
arming, and in denunciations by the American extreme right of 
government imk usion and pusillanimity. 
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However, once the Hiroshima and Nagasaki bombs had their 
effect, the policy adopted by the United States Government was 
to propose international control of atomic energy with the purpose 
of preventing the use of the nuclear weapon in war. This decision 
was influenced by the views of the scientists quoted above, and 
supported by Secretary Stimson and his scientific adviser, Dr. 
Vannevar Bush. It was set forth in general terms in the Truman- 
Attlee-King declaration of 15 November 1945 as follows: 

We recognize that the application of recent scientific dis¬ 
coveries to the methods and practice of war has placed at the 
disposal of mankind means of destruction hitherto unknown, 
against which there can be no adequate military defence and 
in the employment of which no single nation can, in fact, 
have a monopoly. 

It was further proposed that the United Nations should establish 
a commission to make proposals 

(a) for extending between all nations the exchange of basic 
scientific information for peaceful ends; 

(b) for control of atomic energy to the extent necessary to 
ensure its use only for peaceful purposes; 

(c) for the elimination from national armaments of atomic 
weapons and all other major weapons adaptable to mass 
destruction; 

(d) for effective safeguards by way of inspection and other 
means to protect complying states against the hazards of 
violations and evasions. 

Stalin agreed with Mr. Bevin (then uk Foreign Secretary) and 
Mr. Byrnes (then us Secretary of State) in Moscow on 27 Decem- 
ber 1945 that such a un commission should be set up. This was 
done by the General Assembly on 24 January 1946. The commis¬ 
sion was to consist of the members of the Security Council plus 
Canada, whenever Canada was not already a member of the 
Security Council. Canada received this privileged place because 
of her contribution in uranium and research in the creation of the 
original atomic bombs and because of her advanced knowledge 
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of the related science. At that time, the proposition that atomic 
weapons should be eliminated fr om national armaments was not 
opposed by anybody, at least not publicly. 

President Truman had already set up a committee to consider 
how to carry out the declaration wliich he and the Prime Mini¬ 
sters of the United Kingdom and Canada had made. Mr. Dean 
Acheson was the chairman, and among its members were Dr. 
Bush, Major-General L. R. Groves, who had been in charge of 
the Manhattan Project, Dr. J. B. Conant, then President of 
Harvard, and Mr. J. J. McCloy. This committee appointed a 
board of consultants, which was chaired by Mr. David Lilienthal 
and which included Dr. Oppenheimer, and this board drafted 
the report which became the foundation of the plan for the con¬ 
trol of atomic energy. These were first known as the Acheson- 
Lilienthal proposals, but after presentation to the United Nations 
Atomic Energy Commission by Mr. Bernard Baruch on behalf of 
the usa, they came to be generally referred to as the Baruch Plan 
—with the addition of various depreciatory adjectives when it is 
mentioned by Soviet Union spokesmen. 

What was this plan, which on its presentation was hailed by 
the United States and friendly nations as embodying statesman¬ 
ship and altruism to an extraordinary degree, and was denounced 
by the Soviet Union and its docile satellites as a transparent device 
to secure for the United States world hegemony and an effective 
monopoly control over the use of atomic energy in all the world ? 
To understand its main features one must appreciate the following 
points peculiar to the problem of nuclear disarmament or control 
of the nuclear weapon : 

The nuclear explosive plutonium can be said to be a by-product 
of the generation of electricity by atomic energy. Some kinds of re¬ 
actor use enriched uranium, though not of weapons grade. The 
enrichment of natural uranium to produce U-235, the other 
nuclear explosive, is a difficult and costly process. Research on 
nuclear energy for peaceful purposes can serve as a screen for 
research on weapons of war. 

It thus appeared that, in order to ensure against clandestine 
production of new methods of war which could take the world by 
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surprise, all atomic research would have to be earned out in 
public or under international control and, to a degree, so would 
all production of atomic energy. Secondly, owing to their danger¬ 
ous radioactivity, all processes in making and using plutonium 
and uranium-235 (the nuclear explosive elements) are conducted 
by remote control from outside the chambers where these elements 
are. As a result, it is extremely difficult to tell, even when the 
amount of raw uranium going into a plant is known, whether all 
the potential explosive produced at the other end of the process is 
declared and to be sure that none has been diverted for secret 
manufacture of weapons. 

A third difficulty is that the actual mass and weight of nuclear 
explosive required to produce these weapons of tremendous effect 
is surprisingly small. With modem techniques, only 7 or 8 kilo¬ 
grams of U-235 arc needed to make an atomic bomb of the power 
of the Hiroshima prototype (20 kilotons). According to Sir John 
Cockroft, the U-235 i n t ^ ie Hiroshima bomb was little bigger than 
a cricket ball. William L. Laurence, in the Mew York Times of 
22 May 1956, stated that only 25 kilograms of nuclear explosive 
with 200 kg of tritium and deuterium are required for a thermo¬ 
nuclear, or H-bomb, to produce a force of i6i megatons—enough, 
if the bomb were accurately delivered and detonated, to destroy 
substantially any of the greatest cities in the world. So diversion 
of relatively small stocks of fissile material would provide enough 
explosive to produce a weapon of most devastating effect. The 
last stage of manufacture of the bomb, once the fissile material 
was available, could be carried out in a quite small establishment, 
where such activity could be easily concealed. Finally, as we look 
at the problem in 1966, it is realized that while inspection of a 
very thorough character could probably prevent illegal diversion 
from current production of any substantial quantity of fissile 
material from a plant, it would not be possible to determine 
whether the declared disposition of past production was accurate 
or not, that is, whether any of the product had been diverted and 
hidden. The possible error could amount to almost 20 per cent of 
total production. This difficulty, of course, could only be foreseen 
in 1945. But as long ago as 1955, the impossibility of accounting 
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for past production and existing stocks of nuclear explosive 
material was recognized by disarmament negotiators. 

With these special factors in mind, the authors of the Acheson- 
Lilicnthal report concluded that a plan to make atomic energy 
safe for the world must embody the following conditions: 

The whole process, from the extraction of the uranium and 
thorium ores to the production of the refined metal that could be 
used in the making of weapons, would have to be controlled at 
every stage. There was no single point in the process at which an 
adequate control over the whole could be exercised. 

Inspection alone would be insufficient. The international 
authority must be given full access to all aspects of and activities 
in atomic research and utilization; otherwise, in the rapidly 
developing state of the science, new and even more dangerous 
methods of applying the new discoveries to war could be 
developed clandestinely. Inspectors, without other power than to 
inspect and report, would have an almost impossible task; their 
operation would imply a continuing suspicion of the good faith 
of the country whose installations they were inspecting and would 
create such frictions as might wreck the whole system. 

If such dangerous activities as the development of atomic 
power (which, as we have seen, carries with it the potential to 
develop atomic weapons) were carried out by each nation having 
the technical ability and resources to do so, then rivalries would 
develop, with attendant fears, which would put any system of 
inspection or policing of atomic development under a strain 
which it could not support; it would break down and leave the 
world in a state of greater tension and greater danger. 

So it was argued that the only way out of these difficulties was 
to create an International Atomic Development Authority (iada) 
on which all nations would be represented. Contributions to the 
Authority and benefits drawn from it would be equitably bal¬ 
anced. The staff of the Authority would be internationally 
recruited (subject to proper standards of competence) on the same 
basis as the un staff generally, and should be as free of govern¬ 
mental interference and have the same international loyalty as the 
un secretariat personnel. 
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The iada was to have a complete monopoly over the following 
“dangerous activities,” which if not kept under international man¬ 
agement would allow the clandestine diversion of fissile material 
from which atomic weapons could be built: the exploration and 
mining of uranium and thorium; the ownership of refineries to 
reduce these ores to metal; the manufacture of the metal into 
rods for use in reactors; the ownership of the rods; the sale of the 
refined metals and by-products; the construction and operation of 
the largest kinds of reactors and separation plants; and research 
on mining, power development and nuclear explosives. If any 
nation, or individual or group within a nation, should undertake 
any of these dangerous activities, it would be considered as pre¬ 
paring for aggression. 

There would, however, be certain “safe activities” which other 
private or national enterprises could be licensed by the iada to 
pursue, and for which the required materials could be leased from 
the iada. These could comprise the construction of research reac¬ 
tors of limited capacity, reactors (with certain specified limita¬ 
tions) for the production of electric power and reactors for making 
radioactive materials (Isotopes). 

The iada’s plants would be so distributed among the nations 
that there would be a general balance ensuring no preponderance 
in atomic power capacity in the territory of any one nadon. This 
was intended to be a safeguard against any potential violator of 
the treaty from seizing control of the plants in its territory. If this 
happened, there would be an aggregate of atomic power in the 
other nations sufficient to overcome the violator, if the worst came 
about. If any nation violated the agreement not to make atomic 
weapons, it would be committing an international crime, and 
should be subject to adequate sanctions, against which there 
would be no veto in the Security Council. 

Looking back on this plan after twenty years of the cold war, 
we must regret that its breadth of vision found no response. 
It is not surprising that USA disarmament negotiators periodically 
tax their Soviet Union colleagues with the folly of rejecting it, 
and with all the dismal consequences which have ensued. One of 
the most remarkable facts about the Baruch Plan is that it was 
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accepted by American public opinion and politicians with no dis¬ 
senting voices. This shows the extent of the general American feel¬ 
ing at that time that peace must be assured, and especially that 
the new and dreadful means of making war should be prevented 
by international agreement from ever being used again. 

The plan was presented to the unaec on 14 June 1946 by Mr. 
Baruch. Some of the language in the presentation was rather un¬ 
fortunate, especially his words about sanctions : “Punishment lies 
at the very heart of our present security system . . “There 
must be no veto to protect those who violate their solemn agree¬ 
ments not to develop atomic energy for destructive purposes, 55 and 
his w'ords to the effect that the “democracies 55 were not to be 
diverted from their plan by “mouthings about narrow sover¬ 
eignty. 55 This sort of talk is not calculated to put the Russians, or 
anyone else, in a good frame of mind for reaching agreements. 
The representatives of the ussr do not relish being treated as if 
they w r ere moral outcasts, nor do they appreciate the implication 
that they are negotiating an agreement with the intention of 
violating it as soon as it is convenient to do so. 

The essence of the plan was that the United States proposed to 
hand over to an international authority, in which all nations 
would have rights and shares, a source of pow r er w r hich probably 
would be as revolutionary in its effects as steam and electric power 
had been. The United States would not only be giving to this 
authority its scientific and industrial knowledge, up to this time 
a secret it alone possessed, but also capital assets estimated at four 
billion dollars; it w'ould also agree to distribute the atomic indus¬ 
try installations all round the w'orld. But what w'as most impor¬ 
tant, the usa was offering to divest itself of the secret of how to 
make the A-bomb, and the military power which the possession 
of that secret gave, in favour of a system of international control 
which would make the construction and therefore the use of the 
bomb by any nation in war impossible. Total nuclear disarma¬ 
ment was proposed, to ensure the safety of the world from the 
new menace, and the industrial benefits w'ould be given as a 
surplus bonus. 

As is well known, the ussr refused to consider the plan, and 
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turned the full blast of their propaganda machinery against it. 
They denounced it as a scheme for putting the atomic industry 
throughout the world under the control of American “mono¬ 
polistic trusts, 55 who w’ould through its operation possess them¬ 
selves of the sources of raw' materials for atomic energy through¬ 
out the world. The Baruch Plan, the Russians said, would not 
abolish nuclear weapons but w^ould legalize them, so that they 
could still be used in us interests through the operation of the 
majority obedient to the usa in the control organ of the iada. 

On behalf of the ussr, Mr. Gromyko put forward alternative 
proposals which would have required prohibition of the produc¬ 
tion or use of nuclear weapons—the “Ban-the-Bomb 55 campaign 
which was to become so familiar in the ensuing years. All stocks 
of nuclear weapons were to be destroyed within three months; 
committees were to be set up to supervise the international ex¬ 
change of scientific information and to consider how to prevent 
the use of atomic energy in ways harmful to humanity. 

In his speech introducing these proposals, Mr. Gromyko 
attacked the Baruch Plan as an attempt to upset the basic prin¬ 
ciples of the un Charter, pointing out that the powers proposed 
for die iada would invade the sovereignty of states, a basic prin¬ 
ciple on which the un was founded. There is something to be said 
for the Soviet Union viewpoint. They had learned by 1946 that 
in any conflict in the General Assembly between diem and the 
usa, the usa could count on the support of an overwhelming 
majority. They were probably right in dicir view that, in the 
circumstances of the time, die iada would be substandally under 
us governance—whatever gestures or pronouncements w'ere made 
in the plan about international participation on an equitable basis. 
Stalin was in full control of die ussr at die time, and not only 
he, but most of the Russians in positions of any consequence in 
international affairs, w'ere imbued with deep suspicion of the 
United States and its principal allies. This stemmed from the un¬ 
happy experiences of the years immediately preceding World War 
II, and also from the interventions after the 1917 revolution. 

Had it not been for this suspicion and fear, foreshadowing the 
approaching w r orld-widc contest between the tw r o super-powers, 
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the Russians might, instead of rejecting the us plan, have tried 
to modifyit_by_negotiation into something which they could have 
accepted and which could have laid the foundation for nuclear 
disarmament and for the international development of the peace¬ 
ful uses of atomic energy. Instead they.chosej_o refuse it outright, 
and put forward alternatives that they must have known had no 
chance of being accepted by the usa. Meanwhile, they proceeded 
to develop atomic energy and the atomic weapon for themselves. 
They must have had sufficient assurances that their physicists, 
with perhaps some help from outside, could solve the problem, 
given enough time. They needed, in fact, only three more years, 
for the first atomic explosion in the ussr took place in September 
1949. Incidentally, the news of this event broke during a sitting of 
the un General Assembly. 

So much for the first attempt to control the menace of nuclear 
war. It was also the most far-reaching, at least until the proposals 
for general and complete disarmament were put forward in the 
un General^Assembly by Mr. Khrushchev in September 1959. 

Meanwhile, what was the usaf thinking about the lessons of 
the Second World War, and particularly about the impact of 
atomic energy on air warfare? Naturally, they were considering 
. .iiat might happen in another World War, or perhaps it would 
be fairer to say that they were pondering on how the world posi¬ 
tion of the usa might be maintained through its air power. Prob¬ 
ably the most authoritative statement of the ruling ideas can be 
found in the Third Report to the Secretary of War by General 
Henry H. Arnold, Commanding General of the Army Air Forces, 
dated 1 2 November IQ 4 S . The following are extracts from that 
report, some of them summarized: 

Today many modem war devices of greal destructive 
power can be built piecemeal and under cover. Sub- 
assemblies might be secretly made in underground 
laboratories, and assembled into an annihilating war 
machine. War may descend upon us by thousands of 
robots passing unannounced across our shorelines— 
unless we act now to prevent them. 

The first target of a potential aggressor might well be 
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lour industrial system or our major centres of popula- 
j tion. If the United States is to be secure in the future, 

/ we must never relinquish the means o UprSventing' -such 
/ a blow. 

The people of the United States, peaceloving and 
hoping for world-wide acceptance of our concept of 
democracy, have never sponsored a strong peacetime 
military organization. History has demonstrated that we 
have thereby neither avoided war nor deterred others 
from going to war. . . . Might it not now be wise to try 
the alternative course of acdon in the hope that it will 
bring us what - we seek—world peac e and our own 
security ? 

In fact, the usa has adopted the alternative course and has 
built up the world’s most powerful military machine. However, 
at the same time, the United States Government, through suc¬ 
cessive administrations, has explored the possibilities of attaining 
world peace—and providing for their own nation’s security— 
through international agreement on disarmament and the 
development of peaceful means of settling disputes. These arc 
the ambivalent policies previously referred to. 

On the strategic theory on which future air operations should 
be based, General Arnold has this to say: 

. . . The United States air warfare concept postulates 1 
that air attack on internal enemy vitals can so deplete ' 
specific industrial and economic resources, and on occa- | 
sion the will to resist, as to make continued resistance by I 
the enemy impossible. 

The following principles should guide those who are 
responsible for conducting strategic air warfare: 

(a) Through a world-wide intelligence system, main¬ 
tain constantly up-to-date information regarding all 
phases of the national life, economy and philosophy of 
potential enemy states. 

(b) Maintain an analysis, constantly revised to meet 
new conditions, to show the im portance of all ind ustries 
and other activities of potential enemies and to evaluate 
the relative importance of each of the units in each 
activity. 
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(c) To meet any emergency with the ra pidit y which 
survival in future wars will necessitate, prepare and 
maintain plans, in consonance with the latest informa- 
] tion, to provide for the destruction of the derisive unite 

1 ^ th? key industries and other activities of each poten¬ 
tial enemy nation. 

\\ (^) After a soundly conceived and carefullv prepared 

strategic campaign has been launched , carry it through 

K inexorably and without interruption. 

\\ 

Later, under the heading of “Intelligence,” General Arnold 
wrote: 


Our past concept of Intelligence was insufficient to 
cover the requirements of modem war. 

Detailed and moment-by-moment knowledge of all 
aspects of civilian and military activity within the terri¬ 
tory of an enemy or a potential enemy is essential to 
sound planning in times of peace or war. Continuous 
knowledge of potential enemies, covering their entire 
political, social, industrial, scientific and military life is 
also necessary to provide warning of impending 
danger. . . . 

Strategic air warfare can neither be soundly planned 
nor efficiently executed without a continuous flow of 
detailed information of this kind. 

A future Air Force developed in the light of the basic 
principles I have mentioned . . . together with constant 
supporting intelligence wall enable the United States to 
face the future with confidence. 

Whether the United States or the bulk of its citizens really face 
the future with confidence, now' that General Arnold’s recom¬ 
mendations have in the main been carried out, seems, at the least, 
pretty doubtful. 

In plain language, General Arnold recommended that the 
United States set up an intelligence-collecting system of unpre¬ 
cedented scope, to serve the needs of a “strategic” air force. It 
was certain to inspire the liveliest apprehension among the 
“potential enemies” if they learned that a tremendous apparatus 
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gaged hour by hour in acquiring ta rget info nnation for the 
w T orld’s most powerful air force, equipped with atomic bombs. In 
such circumstances it is not surprising that the Iron Curtain 
dropped down and that the Russian national propensity to secrecy 
should have become what now seems an obsession. 

On the influence of atomic energy on air power, General 
Arnold states simply that in his view r “atomic energy . . . has 
made air pow r e r al l-important. Air pow’er provides not only the 
best present means of striking an enemy w r ith atomic bombs, but 
also the best available protection against the misuse of atomic 
explosives.” 

General Arnold had the foresight to perceive that improved 
anti-aircraft defences, probably based on guided missiles, might 
greatly reduce the pow'er of aircraft to penetrate enemy defences 
and deliver the atomic bomb. Against this eventuality, the usa 
should be provided with rockets developed from the V 2 type 
used by Germany for the bombardment of England, but of course 
greatly improved in range and precision. This has been brought 
about, although the Russians, as it happened, were first in this 
field. 

He made a bow in the direction of the idea of a world authority 
to control the atomic bomb, but there the chief suggestion was 
that there would be an unceasing patrol of the whole world under 
the “guidance of the United Nations Organization” to prevent 
illegal manufacture of the w'eapon. Air forces used for such patrol¬ 
ling might be those made available to the Security Council for 
possible enforcement action. Presumably, as this document was 
made public, the ussr was soon aw T are of its contents, and this 
proposal for “unceasing aerial patrol” may have reinforced its 
objections to the Baruch Plan for the international control of 
atomic energy and prevention of the fabrication of atomic 
weapons. 

General Arnold also appreciated the great role w'hich research 
and development would have to play in the creation and main¬ 
tenance of the sort of air pow'er w'hich he w r as advocating. 

The Air Force must be able to call on all talents and 
facilities existing in the nation and sponsor further 
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development of the facilities and creative work of 
science and industry. The Air Force must also be 
authorized to expand existing research facilities and 
create and take advantage of new ones to accomplish 
applied research and to make such facilities available 
to scientists and industrial concerns working for the Air 
Force. 

This recommendation has indeed been fulfilled to an extra¬ 
ordinary degree. It is estimated that 60 per cent of all research in 
the usa in 1963 was paid for or subsidized by the government, 
chiefly on behalf of the armed services. 

To make sure that the American voter will understand the 
need for the vast outlays which the Air Force programme would 
require in time of peace, General Arnold postulated that: 

Air power will always be the business of every Ameri¬ 
can citizen. The Army Air Force recognizes its duty in 
formulating intelligent programs of education to the end 
that the public will understand aviation in all of its 
forms as w r ell as realize the danger of unpreparedness 
in the air. . . . Propaganda has no place in this program. 

In the us Strategic Bombing Survey, Summary Report (Pacific 
War) published 1 July 1946, one can read the following passage, 
which, as might be expected, coincides closely with the views of 
General Arnold: 

I The prevention of war must be the ultimate end to 
! which our best efforts are devoted. It has been sug¬ 
gested, and wisely so, that this objective is well served 
by insuring the strength and security of the United 
'States. The United States was founded and has since 
lived upon principles of tolerance, freedom and good¬ 
will at home and abroad. S trength based on these p rin- 
1 ciples is no threat to world peace. Prevention of w r ar 
wall hot be furthered by neglect of strength or lack of 
foresight or alertness on our part. . . . Suggestions for 
assuring the military strength and security of the United 
States are by no means intended as a recommendation 
for a race in arms with other nations; . . . The develop- 
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ment of an intelligent and co-ordinated approach to 
American security can and should take place within the 
framework of the security organization of the United 
Nations. 

I do not wish to impugn the honesty of the desire for peace of 
the writers of the above passages nor their conviction that the 
United States had the greatest responsibility of all nations to 
preserve peace and to be strong for that purpose. After all, no 
military officer in any service w'ho had seen the results of World 
War II, especially in the air warfare against Germany and Japan, 
could wish to see a repetition of such happenings, let alone the 
thousand-fold worse things which the advent of the atomic bomb 
foreshadowed if there w^erc ever to be a war again. But the 
general theme is: “ If you want peace, prepare fo r w-ar.” This 
adage, ascribed to Vegctius in the fourth centu ry ad , has not 
worked then or since, except for limited periods. 
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CHAPTER 


Communist Power Extended over 
Eastern Europe 

it is not recorded who invented the phrase “cold war,” or 
when, but it is certain that the cold war began as soon as the hot 
war in Europe ended in 1945. Even before then, Stalin had 
initiated the moves which put Eastern Europe imder the domina¬ 
tion of the Communist parties. For the West this expansion of 
communist rule over the countries occupied by the Soviet Union 
armies was a gross violation of the agreements reached at Yalta. 
In the “Declaration on Liberated Europe” the United States, the 
United Kingdom and the S oviet Union had pledged themselves 
“to act in concert in assisting the peoples liberated from the 
dominion of Nazi Germany and the peoples of the former Axis 
satellite states of Europe to create d emocratic institutioii s_of_their 
own choice.” But the defect of die Yalta agreements was stated 
concisely by Captain Peter Thomeycroft, in a speech in the House 
of Commons, on 28 February 1945: “Poland ... is occupied by 
I a foreign, though friendly, army belonging to a country which 
| has not quite the same interpretation of what is free, independent 
and democratic as ourselves.” This can surely rank among master¬ 
pieces of British understatement. 

However reprehensible we consider the Soviet Union policies 
and actions in this period to be, they are at least understandable. 
They were apparently based on two principles: first, that Soviet 
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Union territory must have buffer-protection on the west by a 
chain of friendly states. Russia had been invaded from the west 
and south-west twice in the twentieth century by the Germans, 
whose armies had passed over the lands of allied countries or 
others unable to resist their passage. The second principle was 
that Marx and Lenin had laid down that communism should in 
time spread throughout all the nations of the world in accordance 
with an inevitable historic process; it was a tenet of communist 
policy to do everything possible to assist this process. The exten¬ 
sion of communism as a national aim of the Soviet Union had 
been set aside by Stalin for many years prior to the Second World 
War. But now the Soviet Union’s armies had swept forward to 
Berlin and the Elbe, and occupied practically every East European 
country. Stalin was in an unprecedentedly favourable position to 
carry out this operation, so virtuous_ by the communist ethic . 
Looking back, it would have been most astonishing if the ussr 
had not acted in the way it did. By placing communist govern¬ 
ments in power in Poland, Bulgaria, Romania, Hungary and 
eventually Czechoslovakia, the Soviet Union ensured that it would 
have friendly states and allies between its own territory and those 
of defeated Germany and the Western capitalistic states, which, 
even when they were allies, the Russians had never ceased to 
hold in suspicion. 

First to be engulfed by the communist boa-constrictor was 
Poland. In 1944 the Soviet Government set up an administration, 
known at first as the Lublin Committee, to which it granted legal 
powers to govern the Polish territory under Soviet Army occu¬ 
pation. In December of that year this Lublin group declared 
itself the lawful Government of Poland, and was recognized as 
such by the Soviet Government early in January 1945. This was 
in spite of there being a Polish Government in exile in London, 
which the Western Allies recognized. At Yalta, the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment undertook to establish a Polish Government on a broader 
basis, to include members of the resistance movement and the 
exile government in London. But the resistance movement leaders 
were speedily put out of the way, being arrested and imprisoned 
on charges of activity against the Soviet Union Army. 
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However, a coalition government was formed in Poland from 
elements of the London and Lublin groups. The Communists, in 
accordance with the tactics which were to become distressingly 
familiar, secured for themselves the: key ministries of defence, 
public security and information. In May of 1946 they began to 
eliminate all other political parties, of which the Socialist and 
Peasant parties were the most important. This process continued 
throughout 1947 and 1948, and by 1949 all non-communist poli¬ 
tical activity had ceased, and the government was firmly in the 
hands of those who were obedient to the political direction of 
Moscow. 

Romania, which had broken off its alliance with Germany in 
August 1944, was dealt with more speedily and ruthlessly. It was 
included among the satellite and liberated states whose free choice 
of government was supposed to have been agreed upon at Yalta. 
But only sixteen days after Yalta, Andrei Vishinsky, the Soviet 
LTnion Deputy Foreign Minister, arrived in Bucharest and, giving 
a four-and-a-half hour ultimatum, handed to the King a slate of 
personalities approved by Moscow for forming a new government. 
The King had no recourse but to yield, and a government domin¬ 
ated by the Communists was forthwith set up. Negotiations fol¬ 
lowed with the Western Allies, as a result of which the Soviet 
Union agreed to general elections, which were held in November 
1946. But only the communist-dominated Coalition party was 
allowed to put forward candidates. Early in 19.4 7 Romanian 
Peasant party was eliminated; in December of the same year the 
King abdicated and in April 1948 Romania became a People’s 
Democracy with a constitution very similar to that of the Soviet 
Union. 

Bulgaria was treated in similar lashion. It had been occupied 
by the Soviet Army in September 1944* an( l f° r a while was 
governed by a coalition of Communist, Peasant and Republican 
parties with the Communists holding the key ministry of the 
interior, responsible for police and public order. The Com¬ 
munists began their programme to eliminate the other parties in 
1945, and this continued through to 1947» when the leader of 
the Peasant party was arrested and executed for treason, and the 
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has made frequent protests against coercion and intimi¬ 
dation, in violation of the Yalta Agreement, in Poland, 
Romania and Bulgaria. . . . 

I believe that it must be the policy of the United 
States to support free peoples who are resisting at¬ 
tempted subjugation by armed minorities or by outside 
pressures. 

I believe that we must assist free peoples to work out 
their own destinies in their own way. . . . 

Should we fail Greece and Turkey in this fateful 
hour, the effect will be far-reaching to the West as well 
as to the East. We must take immediate and resolute 
action. . . . 

Turkey had also been subjected to Soviet pressure from the 
time when the Soviet Union armies had occupied Bulgaria and 
found themselves on Turkey’s borders. In March 1945 the Soviet 
Union denounced its treaty of friendship with Turkey and 
demanded the transfer of territories in the east of Turkey to 
the Georgian Soviet Socialist Republic, and also declared that the 
Soviet Union should share wth Turkey the responsibility of the 
defence of the Dardenelles and the Bosphorus, that is, that Soviet 
forces should be stationed in that vital strategic area. But Turkey 
.csisted these demands. Nevertheless the pressure on Turkey and 
the threat to the West if the Soviet Union penetrated to the 
Eastern Mediterranean was sufficient to qualify her for inclusion 
in the terms of the Truman Doctrine. 

This steady expansion westwards of the communist empire 
was climaxed with the takeover by a communist regime in 
Czechoslovakia in 1948. This event, which was not carried out 
in the presence of an occupying Russian army as had happened 
in Poland, Romania and Bulgaria, was a great shock to the 
Western nations. A coalition had been governing since 1946, 
when Communists had been elected to a considerable number of 
seats in the Parliament. The Prime Minister, Gottwald, was a 
Communist, and so was the Minister of the Interior, who con¬ 
trolled the police. It was the latter who precipitated the crisis in 
February 1948 which led to Czechoslovakia’s communization, by 
replacing a number of the police chiefs of Prague with Com- 
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munists. The non-communist members of the Cabinet demanded 
a reversal of the police appointments, which w r as of course 
refused by the Communists, who then armed the “Workers’ 
Militia,” called out factory workers and organized violent 
demonstrations in Prague and other cities. Mr. V. A. Zorin, 
Deputy Foreign Minister of the Soviet Union, arrived in Prague, 
and is generally reputed to have master-minded the Czechoslovak 
Communist party in its subsequent operations. Communist 
cabinet ministers, led by Mr. Gottwald, pressed the aged Presi¬ 
dent, Mr. Benes, to accept the resignation of the non-communist 
ministers, while the others called on him to support them. For 
about a week the crisis continued, w r ith increasing communist 
pressure by organized irregular forces, and the threat of civil 
war. Then the President let the non-communist ministers go, 
and turned the government over to Mr. Gottwald. Benes died on 
the 4th of May; the Foreign Minister, Jan Masaryk, was found 
dead, and many non-communist leaders fled abroad. Czechoslo¬ 
vakia became, as Poland, Bulgaria and Romania had before her, 
a communist dictatorship. 

I have set down this summary of events from 1945 to 1949, 
known to every newspaper reader, because the actions of the 
ussr in this period have set the relationship between East and 
West in Europe up to the present day. They have resulted in 
the formation of two power blocks, nato and the Warsaw Pact 
organization, whose influence and sphere of influence extend 
beyond Europe. They have left the Western democracies with 
deep mistrust and suspicion of the ussr, a conviction that the 
Soviet Union will not observe treaties and that it will use its pow r er 
unscrupulously to help communist minority parties to take over 
democratic governments in any nation w r here the opportunity 
occurs. This picture of Soviet Union bad faith and aggression has, 
since j 948, inhibited all negotiations for disarmament or political 
measures for easing tension, and it still does. It set up the military 
powder equation, Russian might on land versus United States air 
power plus the atom ic bomb, ancfTrom this began the nuclear and 
missile arms race. 

In 1948-49, the picture was of a communist drive westwards 
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beyond the line to which they had pushed the Iron Curtain. The 
forces which could oppose a further surge forward of the Soviet 
Lnion Army seemed weak. The Communist parties in France and 
Italy, holding a substantial number of parliamentary seats, were 
a divisive force in democratic Western Europe which might leave 
the way open for the same kind of penetration which had com- 
munized Czechoslovakia. 

Soviet Union military power seemed supreme in Europe, 
poised on a provisional boundary, ready for another advance. 
While the American, British and Canadian armies and air forces 
in Europe were demobilized in all haste beginning in the summer 
°f x 945> leaving only a meagre number of divisions to garrison 
defeated Germany, the Russians had kept a large army intact. 
The intelligence summaries showed nearly two hundred ussr 
divisions, well-equipped, and, of course, confident after their vic¬ 
torious drive to Berlin and beyond. What was to prevent them 
from overrunning the rest of Europe in a few days, in the rhythm 
of the armoured advances in the last weeks of the war? Very little 
remained in the way of military strength on the ground, or of the 
military or civil organization for co-ordination of the efforts of the 
North American and European countries which had brought 
about the defeat of Germany in the West. 

But Stalin could see that further moves might bring the ussr 
into conflict with the usa in a war in which the chances for 
retaining early gains in Europe would be doubtful. The ussr, 
though victorious in its war with Germany, had incurred terrible 
losses, not only in manpower, but in the whole fabric of her in¬ 
dustry. The Russian people were war-weary—as were all nations 
which had been belligerents. Then there was the unknown factor 
of the atomic bomb. The Soviet Government k ept the knowl edge 
of the effects of this n^v and terrific weapon from the Russian 
people, while at the same time propagandizing heavily in the out¬ 
side world against its inhuman character and urging that it should 
be banned as a weapon of war. We shall never know, of course, 
to what extent all these various factors influenced Stalin and 
reinforced his native caution. What the ussr had done up to 
1948 was done w ithout the possibility of direct conflict wi th the 
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f orces of the United Sta tes. The risk of open war was therefore 
small, and the probable gains were great. Now, the game was 
becoming riskier, to the point that a halt had to be called. 

While the Czechoslovak drama was being played out, another 
power struggle began on 21 June 1948; the Soviet Union block¬ 
aded Berlin. The four-power government of Germany had broken 
down in quarrels over reparations and currency reform, and the 
ussr, taking advantage of the location of Berlin, 160 kilometers 
within the Soviet-occupied Zone, blocked access to the city by 
rail, road and water, thus hoping to force the Western Allies to 
abandon their share in the occupation and government of Berlin, 
to which the Potsdam agreements had entitled them. But the 
Soviet Union Government had miscalculated; the astonishing 
success of the Berlin airlift carried out by the United States Air 
Force and the Royal Air Force, together with economic counter¬ 
measures against Soviet-occupied Germany, eventually brought 
the Russians to realize that they had made a mistake. While 
greatly superior in land forces, the ussr had no suc h su periority 
in_air forces. And there was the atomic bomb. ... In May 1949, 
after conversations which began in the United Nations, the 
blockade was lifted. But, as everyone knows, it was periodically 
threatened by Mr. Khrushchev in the last few years; and Berlin 
is still a very vulnerable point in the Western position, otherwise 
immeasurably improved since 1949. 

Sir Winston Churchill, in his speech in the House of Com¬ 
mons, on 1 March 1955, said: “There is a wide spread belief 
throughout the free world that, but for American nuclear super¬ 
iority, Europe would already have been reduced to satellite status 
and the Iron Curtain would have reached the Atlantic and the 
Channel.” 

Note that Sir Winston said : “There is a widespread belief. .. .” 
He did not say whether he belie ved it himself or not. It is idle 
in 1965 to try to establish whetlTeror not it was the us nuclear 
deterrent which preserved the freedom of Europe during the 
years 1945-55, or whether the other reasons Stalin had for 
caution were the deciding factors. The Soviet Union system of 
government and the mystery with which all their decisions are 
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shrouded being what they are, it is quite likely that this question 
will never be decided. What is important for us to decide now 
is whether the us nuclear deterrent is st ill the best mea ns of 
preserving free Europe against all stratagems and assaults, and if 
so, how long it will be able to do so. The alternatives to the us 
! “nuclear umbrella” are a system of nuclear deterrence un der col - 
! lective control of the Europ ean nato nat ions, or elscr jiationa l 
deterrents) But there are grave uncertainties and instabilities 
attached to each of these three systems of nuclear deterrence. 

1 , Real security for Europe against nuclear devastation will only be 
achieved with balan ced disarmament by both sides an d conc ur¬ 
ren tly improv ed politi cal rela tions. 

The Berlin Blockade dramatized the division of Germany into 
two parts: that occupied by the United States, Great Britain and 
France, and that occupied by the Soviet Union. As the four- 
power system of government agreed upon at Potsdam for the 
whole of Germany had broken down, the Western Allies agreed 
in A pril 104 0 to the gradual transfer of governmental power to 
the Germans in the territory under their control; this process 
commenced shortly thereafter. Tire Russians replied by setting 
tip a government in the part of Germany which they occupied, 
under the direction of the local Communist party; and Germany 
was effectively split into two states, one a parliamentary demo¬ 
cracy and the other communist-authoritarian; these became the 
Federal German Republic and the German Democratic Repub¬ 
lic. Thus evolved what remains the greatest political problem 
in Europe today, the problem that more than any other prevents 
peaceful settlement of the Second World War and inhibits lower¬ 
ing of tensions and the reduction of armed forces and armaments. 
I11 short, this is the problem that blocks real peace in Europe. It 
is not that a German state with a communist government is in¬ 
tolerable to the West; it is that this communist state, perpetrating 
an artificial division of the German people, should exist contrary 
t o the will of its citizen s, who have never been given the oppor¬ 
tunity to elect a government of their free choice, and who cer¬ 
tainly, if they had that choice, would not elect a communist 
1 government. We may deplore the case of other East European 
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states which are ruled by communist minorities, the ultimate 
sanction for whose rule is the power of the Soviet Union Army. 
But these states and the tensions within them do not present the 
threat to peace that the arbitrary division of Germany does. 

What effect had, these events on the military policy of the 
United States? In particular, how did they influence the United 
States in determining policy on the function of air power and the 
use or threat of the atomic bomb in the defence of their interests 
throughout the world? Not only had the United States its own 
interests to defend, but after the war it became defender of those 
nations, allied and others, which desired to live in peace under 
institutions of their own choosing. We may find the general trend 
of that policy set out in the Report of the President’s Air Policy 
Commission, dated 1 January 1948, which was entitled Survival 
in the Air Age. The Chairman of this Commission was Thomas K. 
Finletter who later became Secretary of the Air Force. 

The first paragraphs of the report contain the following sen¬ 
tences : 


We believe that the United States will be secure in 
an absolute sense only if t ire institutio n of war is 
abolished under a reg ime of law. . . . The United 
Nations cannot assure a permanent peace except on a 
foundation of free communication throughout the 
world. 

The United States must have a doub le-barr elled 
policy abroad. It must work to achieve world peace 
through support and development of the United 
Nations. And at the same time it must prepare to 
defend itself for the possibility that war may come. 

Not being able to count on absolute security under 
law, it must seek the next best thing—relative secunty 
under the protection of its own arms. 

We may remark, once more, that the United States still has 
and pursues this double-barrelled policy. Unfortunately the 
admirable principles enunciated in the first sentence quoted 
above, and the steadfast and munificent support of the United 
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Nations by the United States, tend to be lost to sight, in many 
foreign countries at least, because of fears that the nuclear charge 
in the second “barrel” may go off Turning to the requirements 
for security of the United States under the protection of its own 
arms, the report went on : 

We need a new strategic concept for the defense of 
the United States. This strategic concept must be based 
on air power. . . . 

For strategic purposes we must divide the future into 
two parts—the present Phase I during which we may 
assume that we have a monopo ly on atomic weapons, 
and Phase II, the time when other nations will have 
atomic weapons in quantity and the equipment to 
deliver them in a sustained attack on the United States 
mainland. 

... A major war during Phase I is unlikely. . . . 
There is, however, such a thing as blunderin g into a 
war. . . . What we must have and can support in 
Phase II is a reasonably strong defensive establishment 
to minimize the enemy’s blow, but above all a counte r¬ 
offensive air establishment in_heing which will be so 
powerful that i£ an enemy does attack we will be able 
to ret aliate with the utmost violenc e and to seize and 
hold advanced positions from which we can divert the 
destr uction from our our homeland to h is. 

The Air Force is inadequate even for this Phase I 
when we are relatively free from the danger of sustained 
attack on our homeland. The Air Force is hopelessly 
wanting in respect to the future Phase II period when a 
serious danger of atomic attack will exist. 

It would be an unreasonable risk ... to assume that 
other nations wall not have atomic weapons in quantity 
. . . [and] the planes and missiles capable of delivering 
a sustainedjittack on the United States mainland by the 
Qend of IQ52 >> 

In these key extracts from the report the salient point is that 
after 1952 an aggressor could deliver upon the United States 
homeland a considerable weight of atomic bombs. And, also, it 
is implied that the air pow r er which the usa should build up 
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should be counter-offensive and retaliatory. In other words, this 
airborne nuclear power would come into play only if the other 
nation (the Soviet Union) attacked first . As an authoritative state¬ 
ment of strategic policy this should have been reassuring to the 
Soviet Union. Nevertheless, it proposed to create for the usa a 
force of great powder, able to devastate the cities of the ussr. 
Could the ussr real ly be sure that th e usa w r ould never , never 
attack first ? What if politicians and military men of a different 
stamp to the men of 1948 should come into pow r er? What about 
the theories of preventive war and pre-emptive strikes that had 
been heard of from air force officers and air war enthusiasts? 

The report assumed that as the Soviet Union could build up 
an air force that could deliver atomic bombs on the usa home 
territory, they would do so; therefore the usa should build a 
bigger capacity to bomb the ussr. This is the classical pattern of 
ihUarinsTace. 

In a speech on 30 April 1949, Lieutenant-General James H. 
Doolittle, a retired Air Force officer whose service in World War 
II is famous, expressed some ideas wLich would appear to have 
been pretty generally held. He asked the question, whether war 
with Russia w r as inevitable, and answered, No, if the usa were to 
follow certain principles of action. Of course, the “men in the 
Kremlin” were determined to impose communism on the rest of 
the w r orld through deceitful propaganda, subversion, promoting 
revolution, and, if necessary and the conditions favoured it, by 
the naked use of force. But the usa should adopt a triple pro¬ 
gramme. First would be the building up of her military strength. 
Second, she should teach the rest of the w r orld the rightness of 
the American system of government, and the fallacy and wrong¬ 
ness of the communist system. Thirdly, there must be a spirituali¬ 
zation of the American people, to be extended to the rest of the 
world, that is, a return to true religion, morality and decent ethics. 
(Some might find it a little difficult to make true Christianity 
square with dependence of the security of the United States on 
a mass slaughter weapon like the atomic bomb.) 

He repeated w r hat many have come to regard as an axiom : 
“Russia respects only force .” He spoke also of the fear, seemingly 
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even then exercising some Americans, that if the power of the 
military were greatly increased in peacetime, the United States 
might find itself either under a military dictatorship, or led by 
the military into war. However, these fears were baseless he con- 
1 tended; the constitution protected the country against military 
dictatorship, and as the Americans were not a militaristic or 
aggressive nation, there was no fear of their being led into war. 
One might remark here that the years which have intervened 
since 1949 do not seem to have entirely dispelled these uncom¬ 
fortable ideas. One can refer to the best-selling novels of 1962-63 
Seven Days in May and Fail-Safe, not to mention many more 
ponderous warnings that the militarization of American demo¬ 
cracy is not impossible. 

One must agree with General Doolittle when he suggested that 
the overall strategy for the usa should be based on keeping out 
of war; for no one could “win” a war in the future. All that could 
be provided for would be not to lose it, that is, for the usa to be 
able to inflict mo re da mage on the aggressor enemy than it would 
itself receive. This approaches the deterrence policy, which now 
seems to hold the field, after various other policies, which we 
shall be reviewing, were for a while considered, and then dis- 
. arded. 

General Doolittle saw the ultimate weapon in aerial warfare as 
a pilotless, controlled air weapon powered by atomic energy, and 
carrying an atomic explosive charge which could be directed 
accurately from an emplacement in the United States to any 
point on earth. This 1949 vision has been realized, in essence. 
Unfortunately, the ussr has provided itself with the ultimate 
weapon also. Its first step in this direction was noted when on 23 
September 1949 President Truman reported to the nation that 
within recent weeks there had been an atomic explosion in the 
ussr. The American atomic scientists had warned that it would 
only be a matter of time until the Russians discovered the secret, 
or the technique, of producing atomic weapons. However, they 
had done it in about four years—several years less than had been 
estimated. This was the first abrupt shock to the complacent 
Western assumption that superior scientific and technical ability 
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would always keep us well ahead of the ussr in the amis race in 
the nuclear age. 

The Soviet Union’s test of an atomic device signalled the end 
of the United States’ atomic monopoly. The us Government had 
not used its weapon after Nagasaki, or eveji tjhr^tcned to use it, 
but it was always there. Although in the ensuing years the usa 
has been able to keep ahead in the quantity of its nuclear arsenal 
and the means of delivering it, the power of the ussr to devastate 
the United States homeland has kept on growing. 

President Truman concluded his report by saying that the 
ussr atomic explosion emphasized the need for effective and 
enforceable international control of atomic energy, a necessity 
recognized by the us Government and the large majority of the 
members of the United Nations. But, regrettably, the un Atomic 
Energy Commission had suspended its meetings, despairing of 
agreement. For this the Soviet Unio n must bear primary respon - 
sibility, as we have noted. Theyj iad determi ned, thinkin g nation¬ 
ally, that theymust have the ir own nuclear weapon .pow er, and 
Had blocked the hope bran International solution. In 1946 an 
opportunity to control the danger of nuclear war was rejected 
because of national pride, power, greed and suspicion. Was it the 
same in 1963, when F rance and Communist China rejected the 
nuclear test ban, which couTd be the first step towards at long 
last"Ennging the nuclear amis race under control? The first 
opportunity to re-bottle the nuclear genie was lost in 1946; a 
second, perhaps, lost in 1963. How many more chances can we 
expect ? 



























CHAPTER 


Formation of NATO; the Decision to 
Make the lTBomb; the Effect of the 
Korean War 

we have seen in the last chapter that the first American re¬ 
action to the western-setting communist tide occurred when 
President Truman proclaimed that the United States would sup¬ 
port Greece and Turkey and, by implication, any other countries 
which were threatened by communist armed force or subversion. 
The next American action to meet the challenge was of much 
wider scope, aimed at restoring the economies of the war-devas¬ 
tated countries of Europe by extending very large financial credits 
and other help. This plan was first announced by Secretary of 
State Marshall in April 1947, and began to operate within the 
next few months. Looking back from 1966, the generosity of the 
.American Government and people in 1947 astonishes one. Regret¬ 
tably, it seems to have earned little lasting gratitude. But its 
inspiration was not solely international philanthropy; at the time 
it was clear that if the European economies were not rehabilitated, 
and quickly, there would be stagnation, unemployment, and 
shortages of all kinds of goods. Economic misery everywhere 
would furnish a rich soil for the propagation of communism for a 
fifth column to aid the surge forward of the Empire from the 
East. 

It is sometimes forgotten that help under the Marshall plan was 
offered not only to the West European democracies, but also to 
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Eastern European countries under communist rule or influence, 
even to the Soviet Union itself. But the Soviet Union spumed the 
offer, and pressured Poland and Czechoslovakia to decline also, 
although diey wished to grasp the helping hand. But in March of 
this same year of 1947 co-operation between the ussr and the 
Western Allies had come to an end. The conference at Moscow 
at that time was the last of a series of negotiations which had 
been going on since the war’s end to decide the terms of peace for 
Germany and Austria. When the Moscow Conference broke up 
with no grounds for agreement in sight, it wrote finis to these 
negotiations, leaving Germany divided, and its division the 
greatest obstacle to real peace in Europe. 

But to meet the threat of communist expansion, more was 
needed than economic help; the military weakness of the West in 
Europe had to be remedied; an organized alliance for defence 
had to be created. The decline in the military strength in Europe 
of the Western members of the wartime alliance against Hitler’s 
Germany is shown by the following figures: Between May of 
1945 and May of 1946 the American armed forces in Europe had 
declined from 3,100,000 to some 3 91,000; those of the United 
Kingdom from~ 7 ,321,000 to 488,000; those of Canada from 
299,000 to nil. The Soviet Union, in contrast, kept a large pro¬ 
portion of its wartime divisions mobilized, and continued to 
produce armaments at a high rate. To quote Lord Ismay, the 
first Se cretar y^Generaljaf-NATO, on the situation: “There was in 
fact nothing—except America’s possession of the atomic bomb— 
to deter the Soviet from overrunning Western Europe. It was 
therefore necessary for the free countries of Europe to combine 
together for economic recovery and for defence.” Massive aid 
both economic and military from the United States was essential 
if a balance was to be established in good time. 

The pages that follow give in brief outline the steps towards 
the formation and organization of the North Atlantic Alliance. 
This development, and the reaction of the Soviet Union in 
strengthening its own military posture and organizing the Warsaw 
Pact as a sort of counter to what they like to call “the aggressive 
nato alliance,” set up the framework of the uneasy balance of 
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power in the world today. There are, of course, conflicts and 
military threats outside Europe and the North Atlantic Treaty 
sphere, but nato and the Warsaw Pact nations comprise the most 
heavily armed of the world’s military powers, and include all the 
nuclear powers. It is recognized that if the forces which face each 
other across the Iron Curtain should ever come into armed con¬ 
flict, there is the greatest danger that a devastating nuclear war 
would follow. (These points, incidentally, were reiterated almost 
every week in 1963 by Soviet Union spokesmen at the Eighteen- 
Nation Disarmament Conference in urging a non-aggr ession 
pact between nato and the Warsaw Alliance.) Central Europe is 
the principal area in which the dangers of nuclear war have to be 
faced and where solutions must be found if the world is to see a 
real peace with disarmament. 

The nato idea had been in men’s minds for some time. Sir 
Winston Churchill, who had pointed out the dangers of the Rus¬ 
sian expansion in Europe in a letter to President Truman written 
on 12 Ma y 4945, (in which he first used the expression “an Iron 
Curtain”) broached the idea of a defensive alliance in his famous 
speech in March 1946 at Fulton, Missouri. However, this first 
call for an alliance did not have any immediate result. Mr. Louis 
St. Laurent, the Canadian Secretary of State for External Affairs, 
in a speech to the United Nations General Assembly in September 
1947 said that many member nations were disturbed that the 
provisions of the Charter for maintaining international peace and 
security could not provide them a sure protection, and he added 
that some nations might seek greater safety in an association of 
democratic and peace-loving states willing to accept more specific 
international obligations in return for a greater measure of 
national security. In January 1948 Mr. Ernest Bevin, dien Foreign 
Minister of the uk, proposed in the House of Commons a Western 
Union, adding the Benelux nations to Britain and France, who in 
March 1947 at Dunkirk had concluded a treaty for mutual assist¬ 
ance in defence. 

The coup d'etat in Prague triggered action on these suggestions, 
and on 1 7 March 1948 the Brussels Treaty for a Western 
European Union was signed by the uk, France, the Netherlands, 
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Belgium and Luxembourg. President Truman immediately 
announced that these countries having determined to help them¬ 
selves, the usa was determined to help them. 

On 28 April 1948 Mr. St. Laurent proposed a single mutual 
defence system, including Canada, which would include and 
supersede the Brussels Treaty system. This suggestion was 
welcomed by Mr. Bevin. At about the same time, Secretary of 
State Marshall and Secretary of Defence Lovett were holding the 
discussions with Senator Vandenberg and Representative 
Connally that led to the celebrated Vandenberg resolution. This 
called for the association of the United States with such regional 
or other collective arrangements as might affect its national 
security, and for the usa to contribute to maintaining peace, and 
to make clear its determination to exercise the right of individual 
or collective self-defence under Article 51 of the un Charter, 
should any armed attack occur affecting its national security. This 
resolution was passed in the United States Senate by an over¬ 
whelming majority on June 1948. - 

It was on 21 June 1 948 that the Soviet Union initiated the 
blockade of West Berlin. The setting up of the Western Union 
Defence Organization began about 30 April, and, from July on, 
observers from the usa and Canada attended the sessions. 

These were the preliminaries to the North Atlantic Treaty; the 
negotiations began on 6 July 1948. The Treaty was finally 
signed on 4 A pril 1949, in spite of die violent propaganda against 
it carried on by the Soviet Union, who warned various European 
countries Uiat nato was merely an instrument for furthering the 
imperialist aims of the Anglo-Saxon countries. Paul-Henri Spaak, 
the Foreign Minister of Belgium, refuted this propaganda in his 
courageous speech in the United Nations General Assembly in 
1948, when he said, “There is but one great power which emerged 
from the war having conquered other territories, and that power 
is the ussr/’’ Nevertheless, the Russians still think or pretend to 
think that the usa, in extending its military power to Europe and 
establishing bases there, has aggressive intentions. This notion is 
the theme of their interminably reiterated denunciations of 
“imperialist aggression.” 
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At about this time in the United States, the military, the scien¬ 
tists and tlie^poIIticTans were discussing whether a thermonuclear, 
or hydrogen, bomb should be developed. Opinion among the 
scientists concerned was divided on this. Indeed, for some time 
previously scientists had held differing opinions as to what ought 
to be done about the nuclear weapon in the interests of the short- 
range or long-range security of the United States and of the world. 
One group felt that the only real solution was the international 
control of atomic energy, although they realized that the Baruch 
Plan was dead and that if an agreement was to be reached another 
approach would have to be found. Another school, observing the 
attitudes and actions of the Soviet Union, concluded that no 
worth-while and lasting agreement on the control of atomic energy 
and the nuclear weapon could be attained, at least not until the 
world outlook and policy of the Soviet Union had changed. These 
scientists believed that the atomic weapon would have to be 
developed in a range of forms which would provide powerful 
instruments to enable the United States armed forces to preserve 
peace when faced with threats of various dimensions. 

The General Advisor)' Committee to the Atomic Energy Com¬ 
mission had the prime responsibility for advising the United States 
\dministration in regard to atomic energy generally, and the 
scientific aspects of the development of the nuclear weapon in 
particular. The scientists composing this advisory committee, the 
leading members of which were Robert Oppenheimer and James 
Conant, were disturbed because American military and political 
thinking seemed to be coming to the belief that the United States 
could depend almost exclusively on strategic bombing, with the 
atomic bomb, of course, for its security and to protect its interests. 
The scientists felt that this was not a policy on which the usa 
could rely indefinitely. For one thing, they knew that the Soviet 
Union would produce its own atomic bomb sooner or later. How¬ 
ever, their estimate of the time the Russians would require for 
their breakthrough was too long by about four years. 

At this time, also, certain politicians and senior usaf officers 
began to think in terms of a new isolationism. Their basic idea 
was that the usa should depend only on itself, with as little reli- 
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ance on and as few commitments to allies as possible. The usa 
would ensure respect for its interests and preserve its security by 
possessing a very powerful air force based solely on usa territory', 
and capable of delivering the atomic weapon to the Soviet Union 
heartland or to any point of conflict. Such an idea had been ex¬ 
pounded at various times in the past by Alexander de Seversky 
and others. It is a curious comment on this theory that this with¬ 
drawal of United States military power from “foreign bases” has 
for many years been one of the principal objects of the Soviet 
Union, and still is, as set out in their plans for general and com¬ 
plete disarmament and in multitudinous propaganda statements. 

Neo-isolationists thought the bomb secret was possessed by 
the usa alone and had to be preserved by the most drastic security 
measures. It was indeed argued that the control of the whole 
atomic energy programme should revert to the military'. The 
scientists were naturally alarmed by these suggestions for more 
security and greater military 7 control, a s a threat to their indep end- 
ence and indeed to the eventual progress of American science in 
basic research. They didn’t like the idea, and who can blame 
them, of being periodically investigated and perhaps kept under 
surveillance by the fbi. Fortunately, the scientists were not alone 
in opposition. For example, such a respected military commenta¬ 
tor as Mr. Han son Baldwin warned against the danger of the new 
isolationist, or Fortress America, ideas, writing “The bomb has 
become, unfortunately, our psychological Maginot Line.” 

Another idea, which reinforced the new isolationism, was that 
it was the Soviet Union strategy to bleed Americ a white, that is, 
to destroy her economy and render her unable to help the rest of 
the free world while still maintaining the American way of life. 
This was to be done b y obliging America to intervene with c ostly 
conventional for ces when communist subversion threatened to 
take over governments of countries which previously had been in 
the sphere of influence of the usa or its allies. As Vice-President 
Nixo n said in a radio address of i^March 1954:) “Rather than let 
the Communists nibble u s to dea th all over t he world in little wars, 
we would rely in the future primarily on our massive mobile retali¬ 
atory power . . . against the major source of aggression.” 
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When the first Soviet Union atomic explosion was detected in 
September 1949, it became vital and urgent to decide whether 
the usa should construct the hydrogen bomb, or super-bomb, as it 
had been called. On October IQ4Q Admiral Lewis Strauss, at 
that time head of aec, proposed that studies should be started at 
once on how to make it. It was reasoned that^as it was possible 
that the Soviet Union would produce an H-bomb in the course of 
time, the usa must build one first . Led by Dr. Lawrence, some of 
the scientists in the Berkeley California Radiation Laboratories 
decided, after consulting Dr. Teller then employed at Los Alamos, 
to press the General Advisory Committee and other persons in key 
positions to develop an H-bomb with all speed. 

Another view was held by Drs. Conant and Oppenhcimer and 
others. They felt that those who relied so heavily on strategic 
bombing failed to appreciate the power and flexibility of action 
which the Soviet Union possessed in its conventional for ces. This 
I would be a more serious threat when the Russians would be able 
to deliver nuclear weapons in numbers. This would enable them 
to impos e cantio n on the United States in the use of its nuclear 
| power; that is, there would be a nuclear stalemate to a greater or 
lesser degree. The rightness of these scientists’ views has come to 
be appreciated in the i96o’s. 

In an article in the Saturday Evening Post dated 15 October 
1949 General Omar Bradl ey advocated arming the nato forces 
in Europe with tactical atomic weapons. Such weapons had been 
develop ed by the A_EC and were near ly ready for production . (See 
1 page 114.) But becaus e fissile material was still scarce , it s diversion 
to the making of small weapons for use by other services was 
strongly opposed by usaf officers, who felt that all available sup¬ 
plies should be reserved for strategic bombing. 

The General Advisory Committee at its meeting in October 
decided not to recommend development of the hydrogen bomb, 
although they estimated that there was a better than even chance 
that it could be made. They thought it would be wrong to commit 
great resources to a crash programme on the H-bomb, but recom¬ 
mended e xpansion of the production of o ther nuclear weapons. In 
their recommendations they made the following points : first, that 
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there would be a dangerous imbalance of the American military 
power if total reliance were placed on the strategic employment 
of nuclear weapons; second, that nuclear weapons in the long 
term would be a threat to United States security; and third, that 
the President should inform the American people of the dangers 
to the usa and to world security of an unlimited nuclear arms 
race. These recommendations were before their time, but they 
are seen now to have been wise, and are generally accepted as 
bases for current American defence and disarmament policies. 

This debate on whether to produce the thermonuclear weapon 
was conducted in deep secrecy, although there were occasional 
leaks, and the American public had only a vague idea of what the 
controversy was about. At this time, late in 1949, influential 
people in Washington were worried about many events and situa¬ 
tions : the scares about atomic spying; the final triumph of the 
Communists over Chiang Kai-shek in China, regarded as a grave 
defeat for the United States; the controversy between the Navy 
and the Air Force over the value of die B 36 bomber; and, gener¬ 
ally, the strategic concepts central to the organization, armament 
and employment of the United States armed sendees. But most 
agitating of all were the repercussions of the Soviet Union’s explo¬ 
sion of an atomic device. 

About this time, too, another school of thought developed, of 
which Dr. Teller was the most notable exponent. (Incidentally, his 
testimony before the Senate Committees in 1963 on die nuclear 
test ban treaty showed that his ideas have not altered.) This school 
held the view that the Soviet Union must be contained, that an 
arms race would necessarily contin ue u ntil the political differen ces 
between the contestants in it were settled, and that the only alter¬ 
native to security through armaments would be a completely 
“open”_ world. But then the problem becomes: How does one 
persuade the Soviet Union to become completely open? Are they 
likely to abandon their policy of secrecy while the usa adds , 
daily to its stock of icbm’s and discusses a policy for their use [ 
which the Soviet Union inte rprets as a pre-emptive strik ejiolicy ? 
How long is the world likely to have to wait for the Soviet Union 
to become an open democracy like the United States? Are Dr. 
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Teller and those who agree with his views willing to have the 
arms race go on indefinitely, in spite of its admitted economic 
waste and dangers ? 

On 31 January 1950 President Truman handed down a deci¬ 
sion that the aec should continue work on all forms of atomic 
weapons, including the hydrogen bomb. This, in itself, did not 
settle the controversy whether the H-bomb should be produced or 
I not, but the issue was practically decided when on 1 o March 
j the President approved the Secretary for Defense’s recommenda- 
; tion for providing the necessary facilities for quantity production 
of fissile material for all types of nuclear armaments, and other 
‘ requirements, such as tritium, for the construction of a hydrogen 
weapon. 


The Korean War, which broke out in June 1950, had most 
important influences on armaments policy and on the thinking 
about how r , when and where nuclear weapons could be used. Its 
effects took two forms which relate to the subject of this book. 
The first was the effect which this aggression, carried out by a 
satellite of the Soviet Union, had on the build-up of nato forces 
; n Western Europe. The second effect was to show that there 
w r ere limitations on strategic bombing with nuclear weapons. This 
led American political and military leaders to reconsider in extenso 
the strategic concepts governing the world-wade conflict with the 
Soviet Union. 

It was on 25 June 1950 that the North Korean forces, which 
had been indoctrinated, trained and provided with armaments by 
the Soviet Union, crossed the border between North and South 
Korea, and advanced on Seoul. On 26 June the Security Council 
of the United Nations called for a cease-fire. On the next day it 
denounced North Korea as an aggressor and decided on economic 
and military sanctions, as provided in the Charter. It was possible 
to do this because the Soviet Union was not sitting in Security 
Council meetings at that time, in protest against Nationalist China 
(Formosa) instead of the People’s Republic (Peking) representing 
China at the un. If the Soviet Union had been present, it could 
have vetoed this decision, in which case the United States and 
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other participating nations intervening in Korea would not have 
been in the legal position of canying out a peace-keeping task 
under the Charter. Also on 27 June, President Truman ordered 
rs air and naval forces in the Far East to go to the aid of the 
South Koreans. Other nations supported the action of the United 
States and in due course furnished armed forces and other 
assistance. 

The European powers of nato were alarmed by this communist 
aggression, which could be repeated elsewhere, even in Western 
Europe. So they began urgendy to rearm and reorganize their 
military forces. In May of 1950 the Western Allies had only 14 
divisions in Europe, supported by about 1000 aircraft. There was 
no central command organization to co-ordinate the efforts of 
these national forces, which were designed primarily for the 
occupation of Western Germany. On the other hand, the Soviet 
Union had 25 divisions in East Germany and other East 
European countries andThesc were supported by an estimated 
6000 aircraft, all under centralized command. Besides these 
forces, the Soviet Union had many more divisions inside their 
own boundaries which could be deployed rapidly along the 
Iron Curtain. 

When the North Atlantic Council met at New York on 15 
September 1950, the problem of how' to defend the nato area 
from a Korean-tvpe aggression was debated . It was decided that 
a forward strategy should be adopted. This meant that the fore¬ 
most line of defence should be on the borders of Western Ger¬ 
many and of other European countries of nato contiguous to 
countries in which the Soviet Union held power. It was also 
decided that nato defence must be integrated under a Supreme 
Commander. 

A bout this time. Secretary of State Dean Acheson, in view of 
the need to defend West German territory, proposed that 
("Germ an troopg) should be brought into the nato forces, although 
not in any formation large r than a divisio n. This, of course, was 
a reversal of the Allied policy of disarmament and demilitarization 
of Germany. However, by this time the Soviet Union had encour¬ 
aged East Germany to raise a “People’s Police,” which was about 
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50,000 strong, and heavily armed. Chancellor Adenauer on 15 
August 1950 declared that he favoured the formation of a unified 
West European army, and said that West Germany would supply 
a contingent to it if asked to do so. However, no such action 
ensued, owing to objections raised by Franc e. These were the 
immediate effects on the nato posture of the threat made mani¬ 
fest by the communist aggression in Korea. 

, When the Chinese communist armies intervened, the un Com- 
i M>’ mand Considered air attack on their bases in China, and even the 
1 carryingCf the land war into Chinese territory. But the European 
K nato allies feared that if the war were extended beyond the 

X Lordersof Korea, the Soviet Union would be bound to intervene 
in turn, and the most probable area for that intervention would 
be in Euro pe. If this happened, the United States, with the bulk 
of its forces engaged in a Korean-Chinese war, would not have 
much left with which to support its European allies if the 
feared Russian drive towards the west should take place. There 
was also the fear that if nuclear warfare were started in the Far 
East, the Soviet Union might have^the means to extend it to 
Europe. Another reason may have been that there were not 
enough nuclear weapons to use them effectively in the Far East 
tneatre while retaining a sufficient reserve against the possibility 
of the Soviet Union’s extending the war into other areas. 

For these reasons, the political authorities controlling the opera¬ 
tions in Korea (that is to say, the United States Government in 
1 consultations with the other governments that had forces engaged) 
limited the area over which bombing could be carried out. The 
usaf and the un Command (staffed mostly by Americans) felt 
v ery fr ustrated. 

In spite of not being allowed a free hand in “strategic” bomb¬ 
ing or in the use of nuclear weapons, the usaf operated extremely 
effectively in Korea, using high-explosive and napalm bombs, 
rockets and machine-gun fire. Supported by naval aviation, the 
usaf maintained a clear superiority throughout, and was able to 
give support to the sometimes very hard-pressed land forces by 
direct tactical action such as attacks on enemy communications, 
the “interdicting” of the supply routes which slowed or brought 
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to a halt the offensive operations of first the North Korean com¬ 
munist forces and later the Chinese communist forces. 

After varying fortunes, the front lines were stabilized near the 
38th Parallel, which had been the pre-war boundary between 
North and South Korea, and negotiations for an armistice began 
in June 1951. These dragged on for three years before a settle¬ 
ment could be reached, although there were no important changes 
in the situation during this period. 

Even before the armistice, an extensive debate began in the 
United States on the conduct of the war and its lessons in rela¬ 
tion to future strategic policy. Mr. Thomas K. Finletter, who 
had been Sec retary' of the A ir Force fro m iqyo to 1953, in an 
a rticle published in May of 1955 pointed out that the Korean 
war was a special case and that the experience gained in it could 
not be applied in a general way in determining the future role 
of United States air power in support of United States policy in 
the Far East. The Korean war was a United Nations operation 
and had to be carried out under the principles of the un Charter. 
This meant that if the communist forces were pushed back to 
beyond the pre-war boundary, the 38th Parallel, the political 
object of the war was attained. “Total victory”—the uncondi¬ 
tional surrender of Communist China—was not in question. 
These political conditions limited the use of air power. It was 
not its function to enforce surrender by destroying the communist 
cities and economy. (Mr. Finletter explained the danger of ex¬ 
tending bombing into Chinese territory in the same general terms 
as given on page 106.) He further remarked that the Ameri¬ 
can people strongly resented the heavy casualties that had been 
suffered in Korea, and that the conduct of the war had become 
a subject of controversy in United States politics. (This doubtless 
precluded a calm and constructive assessment of the lessons.) Mr. 
Finletter believed it very unlikely that a l imited w ar in the Far 
East under the un Charter rules would take place in future, or, 
at any rate, that the United States would willingly participate in 
such an operation. 

The Korean war experience stimulated the debate about tacti¬ 
cal nuclear weapons and made it mote urgent to decide whether 
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they should he produced, how they could be fitted into the 
weaponry of the us armed sendees and whether they would 
increase us fighting power and flexibility of response to aggres- 
: sions. “Project Vista,” an extensive study of the problem of 
red ucing the strategic nuclear weapon t o tac tical size, was em- 
1 barked upon after the report of the General Advisory Committee 
in O ctober 1949 called for a review of us strategic policy. (See 
page 102.) The scientists who favoured developing tactical 
nuclear weapons thought that they would enable the United 
States to develop policies for meeting war threats, other than by 
the nuclear bombing of the enemy homeland. One objection 
raised at that time against spreading nuclear weapons in small 
, sizes throughout all the us armed services was that if conventional 
j weapons were replaced or largely supplemented by nuclear 
| weapons, the problem of getting rid of the tactical nuclear arms, 
or subjecting them to “arms control,” would become much more 
complicated than if it were only a question of limiting the use 
and numbers of the larger “strategic” weapons. Now, in 1966, 
when the United States has in its forces a great deal of nuclear 
weaponry in many sizes and for many tactical functions, and 
has permitted some of its allies to use such weapons under us 
control, we see that this objection was well founded from the 
viewpoint of those seeking to limit armaments and avoid the 
danger of nuclear war. 
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Massive Retaliation; Preventive War; 
Pre-emptive Attack 


although, as we have noted, “tactical atomic weapons had 
been under development for the United States forces since about 
1948, no general doctrine for their use was brought into the open 
for some years. Or at any rate, it did not become the subject of 
public debate. Attention was fixed, instead, on the policy of 
“massive retaliation,” generally associated with the name of the 
late John Foster Dulles. The idea certainly was no new one, 
having been expounded by usaf generals as far back as 1947. 
Doubtless, also, Mr. Dulles based his defence policy statements 
on advice tendered by professional military men. In his speech 
before the Council of Foreign Relations in New York on 12 
January 1954, which is regarded as the first definitive announce¬ 
ment of the massive retaliation policy’, he said it was based on 
important decisions of the National Security Council, that is, pre¬ 
sumably, on a consensus of the highest level of professional 
advisers. 

Calling attention to the danger of a deployment of us forces 
which would try to cover defensively every area where com¬ 
munist aggression or infiltration was to be feared (that is, a failure 
to observe the classic military principle of concentration, with 
resultant weakness everywhere), he said that local defences must 
be reinforced by the further deterrent of massive retaliatory 
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power, and that the way for the free world to deter aggression 
was to be willing and able to respond to it vigorously at places 
and with means of its own choosing. American military estab¬ 
lishments could be given the necessary great retaliatory force and 
be designed to fit such a policy, instead of leaving the initiative 
to the enemy, and trying to build up us forces of all sorts, strong 
enough to counter all his possible moves. The new policy, Dulles 
claimed, could provide more security at less cost, not only for 
the usa but for its allies. 

Those who developed this policy probably were inspired, in 
part, by a desire to avoid any repetition of the frustrating experi- 
I cnce of the Korean war, where, many Americans thought, total 
I victory had not been won because the Administration had not 
\ allowed use of nuclear weapons. .And the Administration had not 
done so, it was also thought, mainly in deference to the fears of 
a llies. This sort of block could be avoided for the future by an¬ 
nouncing, before any crisis arose, a firm policy to use the big 
nuclear weapons. It was hope<j£ Togain thegenerld assent of allies) 
! by this procedure, but in the event, the allies never did accept 
' the massive retaliation policy very enthusiastically, and it was also 
criticized at home. Mr. Dulles had to soften his position in various 
.ater utterances. Nevertheless, over the next few yea is the budget 
allocations showed that preparing for massive retaliation was the 
military policy being pursued. 

In theory, the threat of massive retaliation could prevent the 
ussr from following a course of action dangerous to us interests 
in any part of the world. There is little doubt that the existence 
of this unvoiced threat did impose caution on the ussr in certain 
. areas during the period in which the United States’ superiority 
i in the means of waging nuclear war was greatest. The ussr was 
careful n ot to let the Berlin blockade escalat e i nto op en hostiliti es, 
and i n the Korean war, took car e not to become directly involved. 

The framers of the massive retaliation policy were seemingly 
not greatly concerned by the facts that the ussr had exploded an 
atomic bomb in 1949 and a thermonuclear device in 1953. That 
is, they did not seem to consider the possibility that the Soviet 
Union would be able to build up a force for the delivery of 
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nuclear weapons which would be able to inflict unacceptable 
devastation on the usa. In other words, the nuclear stalemate 
was not foreseen in working out this policy. Perhaps this was 
because most Americans easily assumed that they could kee p far 
in advance of the Soviet Union in scientific and technical develop¬ 
ment—a conceit^ which was finally shattered by the launching of 
Sputnik I in 1957* 

About the time that it was decided to adopt the policy of 
massive retaliation, there was an idea current that it would be 
necessary for the usa to make a choice between two alternative 
systems for organizing and arming its defence forces: either to 
continue to build up conventional as well as nuclear armaments, 
or to depend primarily on nuclear armaments to meet all contin¬ 
gencies wherever military force would have to be used. Having 
in mind the balance of power between the ussr and the usa as 
it then appeared to be and the estimated capacity of the Soviet 
Union to arm itself with nuclear weapons, it was reasonable to 
believe that nuclear weapons would be used in many possible 
theatres of war. Therefore it wo uld be necessary for the usa, in 
order to b ^Tuperior everywh ere^ in nuclear weapons, to spend 
so much money on them that it would leave little for conventional 
armaments. The Eisenhower Administration attached great im¬ 
portance to balancing the national budget; hence the total 
amount of money available for the forces and their armament 
was limited. So nuclear armaments and air force requirements 
had priority, and the massive retaliation policy fitted in with this 
state of affairs. This was in spite of the fact that most people 
then thought that the use of nuclear weapons implied all-out war. 

It was basic that the United States should be able to retaliate 
with devastating force if the Soviet Union attacked its homeland. 
Also, as we have seen, the nato alliance depended at that time 
on the threat of retaliation by the Strategic Air Command to 
deter an invasion of Europe by superior Russian conventional 
forces. Even now, most of the European members of nato show 
the greatest alarm if anyone suggests that the United States is 
not still completely committed to respond to any Soviet Union 
aggression in Europe by engaging its full nuclear power. 
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When, however, strategists and policy-makers began to 
examine the general concept of massive retaliation in relation to 
specific situations which might arise in parts of the world other 
than Western Europe, for example the Far East or the Middle 
East, they perceived that massive retaliation was not the absolute 
answer to the problems of defending United States interests. Sup¬ 
pose the Korean situation which led to war in 1950 recurred and 
South Korea was in danger of being overrun? Could nuclear 
weapons, whether labelled tactical or strategical, be used against 
the North Koreans and not against the Chinese forces? Once 
Chinese forces were engaged in the war, would not the massive 
retaliation principle have required massive attack on Chinese 
cities? Could such punishment have been meted out to die 
Chinese without previously neutralizing the Soviet Union? Mr. 
Khrushchev explicitly stated, in a letter to President Eisenhower 
datec^ 7 September 1958, that an attack on Communist China 
wouIcn Se" taken as a n attackon the ussr itself and that an attack 
wfth nuclear weapons would be responded to with nucl ear 
w eapons . The Soviet Union’s alliance withthe People’s Republic 
of China still held in this respect even after the open break with 
China in 1963 over communist doctrinal matters and policy, and 
the world was so warned. 

This makes it quite clear that in the imaginary Korean situa¬ 
tion, which might conceivably become real, t here must first be a 
surprise attack on the ussr, in order to apply the massive retalia¬ 
tion policyTOtherwise, action against the Chinese would probably 
result in a firsj stri ke by the jjssr against the usa, widi alf die 
disadvantages which that would entail. (For the moment, we do 
not evaluate “disadvantages” in terms of megadeaths.) But action 
of this kind against the ussr would be practicall y th e same thing 
as a preventive war, if it w ere undertaken with no ultimatum. And 
if ul timat a were presented to the ussr and the PeopleVRcpublic 
of China, the latter might disregard it, while the Russians would 
be given a warning which would probably result in an advantage 
to them, if it came to all-out nuclear war. Of course, the Russians 
might back down and tell the Chinese that they would not 
support them if they defied the us ultimatum, although it is 
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difficult to believe that the Russians would in fact submit in such 
a tame way, with the loss of face entailed. But the point is that 
whatever the Russians did, the application of the massive retalia¬ 
tion principle in this imagined Korean situation would result in 
an immediate direct confrontation between the usa and the ussr, 
with the imminent danger of all-out nuclear w'ar. So the quesdon 
arises, in how many areas in the world would the usa be walling 
to risk-all-out nuclear war to protect allies or clients, or even 
friendly neutrals, from communist pressure ? In 1954 Indo-China 
was on the verge of being entirely taken over by the Communists, 
and the use of nuclear weapons in that theatre was debated ^ and 
rejected. In the Lebanon-Jordan crisis of 1958, American support 
against subversion w r as given by landing marines and soldiers, not 
by threatening anyone with massive punishment by nuclear 
weapons. 

There seem still to be some men, who, while intellectually 
aware of the consequences of a nuclear war for all belligerents, 
somehow' shut their minds to the real and terrible facts. Perhaps 
the prospect of a communist-dominated w r orld is so abhorrent to 
some people that it obscures the horror of the possible extinction 
of scores of millions of human beings and the accompanying des¬ 
truction of most of the values of civilizadon. “Better Dead than 
Red” is the extreme statement of this blinkered-mind thinking. 
In 1964 fire-eaters said that the United States Government was 
pursuing a “No-win” policy. They apparendy believed that no 
military policy should be adopted which did not aim at total 
victory—forcing the unconditional surrender of the enemy. It 
w r as perhaps the uneasy feeling that there may be some military 
men of this stamp of mind in a position to influence decisions on 
peace and war that inspired such fantasies as the film Dr. Strange - 
love. Whatever grounds past military leadership may have given 
for such apprehensions, surely they are no longer valid today. It 
is to be hoped that the myth-figure of the mad general will pre¬ 
sently fade out of the public mind. 

The doctrine of massive retaliation which Mr. Dulles an¬ 
nounced to the w T orld w f as modified, in due course, following 
public debate. But Americans must suspect that there are other 
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doctrines concocted in secret, or plans made for action in specific 
eventualities, which are dangerous to their lives and also to their 
liberties. The concern of Americans over these possibilities was 
illustrated by the great success attained in 1962-63 by the novels 
Fail-Safe and Seven Days in May, dealing in different ways with 
the theme of what the concentration in a few hands of the power 
to set the nuclear apparatus in motion could imply for life and 
liberty in the usa. 

In an article published in October 1957 (^ e month of Sputnik 
I) Mr. Dulles showed how the policy of massive retaliation had 
been toned down in the four years since he had first announced 
it. He wrote: 

The United States has not been content to rely on a 
peace which could be preserved only by a capacity to 
destroy vast segments of the human race. . . . The 
resourcefulness of those who serve our nation in the 
field of science and weapon engineering now shows that 
I it is possible to alter the chara cter of jnic]ear_weapons. 
lit see msCnow jthat their use n eed noTmvo lve vast des- 
' traction and widespread harm to humanity. 

In other words, the nuclear weapon had now become “tacti¬ 
cal” and was to confer a great advantage on the usa and the 
allies under American protection. As we shall see, this belief was 
in error, because it was assumed that the ussr would lag far 
behind the United States in the development of so-called “tacti¬ 
cal” nuclear weapons. The policy also ignored the very great 
r probability of escalation of the nuclear conflict. The facts about 
weapon development cited by Mr. Dulles in his 1957 article were 
known, as we have seen, w'hen he announced the massive retalia¬ 
tion policy. The true reason for the change in doctrine was prob¬ 
ably that he and his colleagues responsible for United States 
foreign and military policy had learned through experience and 
/ reflection that to rely on massive retaliation to defend American 
/ interests in areas of secondary importance was too dangerous. It 
was comparable to using dynamite to exterminate rats in the 
cellar. 
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Before we go on to discuss the development of thought about 
tactical nuclear weapons, especially as armament for nato forces 
in Europe, we should take a look at some other strategies which 
have been proposed for the use of nuclear weapons, namely, pre¬ 
ventive war and pre-emptive attack. While massive retaliation 
was for a while the accepted policy of the United States Govern¬ 
ment, preventive war and pre-e mptive attack w;ere only subjects 
for somewhat trigger-happy theorizing, and never became official 
doctrines, much less government policy. 

In the days when the usa had a monopoly of the atomic 
weapon, and for a while after the first ussr atomic explosion, 
some bellicose Americans thought that the United States should 
attack the Soviet Union and stop its development of nuclear 
weapons before it was too late, and in the process destroy its 
capacity to extend communism further. This was a special appli¬ 
cation of the general idea of preventive war, which can be defined 
as a war initiated by one nation to forestall the assumed or 
believed intention of another nation to attack it at some later 
time. Some German militarists paraded this notion before World 
War I; it is supposed to have influenced Hitler to attack the 
ussr when he did. To cite a more recent and localized example, 
a few Israeli e xtremist s in the igso’s advocated attacking Egypt, 
because they thought it was clear that Egypt intended to attack 
Israel. In neither the first nor the third instance I have cited did 
the responsible government entertain any such aggressive inten¬ 
tion; nevertheless, when theories of this sort are publicly aired, 
the nation labelled as the enemy must feel uneasy, and even 
threatened. It creates an atmosphere in which war seems the 
normal and reasonable response to a minor provocation or act 
of hostility. 

The first argument advanced by those who in the early and 
euphoric days of the nuclear age advocated a preventive war was 
that nuclear war would inevitably come about some day, just as 
wars had periodically erupted throughout the ages in spite of 
secular vows of permanent abstinence made by military powers. 
Also, it appeared certain, in the circumstances of those days, that 
in a war waged with nuclear weapons, the country which struck 
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first would have a far better chance of winning, that is, of escap¬ 
ing the most disastrous consequences. This assumed that the coun¬ 
try launching the preventive war would have fairly accurate 
infonnation about the location of the airfields on which the air¬ 
craft the enemy could use for retaliation were stationed. (Of 
course, the appearance of icbm’s has radically altered the equa¬ 
tion.) Surprise would have to be achieved, and in passing one may 
remark that this would be difficult, if not impossible, in the 
American “open” society. In the first place, little goes on in the 
S United States, even in sectors of the national defence which in 
other countries would be highly secret, which does not soon be¬ 
come public knowledge. When there is little interference with the 
free movement of individuals over practically all of the country, 
and few or no prohibitions on what may be printed in the news¬ 
papers or broadcast on the radio, this must be so. Furthermore, 
Congress, which is jealous of its prerogative to declare war, finds 
out about viiat goes on through its close contacts with the mili¬ 
tary services, even if it should not be informed by the Executive. 
If the pressing of the button were all that had to be done, the 
secret might conceivably be kept among a small group of men 
in power. But it would seem impossible to conceal for long the 
preparations and planning necessary to begin a w r ar against the 
Soviet Union by a surprise attack and bring it to a successful 
conclusion. 

On the other hand, we must keep in mind the experience of 
the Cuban crisis of the autumn of 1962, when the action to deal 
with the build-up of Soviet Union missiles in Cuba was decided 
upon by a small group of the Executive and the armed services, 
and only became known to the public when the President in¬ 
formed them by television broadcast. If Mr. Khrushchev had 
miscalculated, and refused the United States’ demand for with¬ 
drawal, w r ar could have come to the usa with practically no 
warning. 

f It is quite possible, although there is now' no evidence to prove 
I or disprove it, "that the usa had a gre ater re lativ e ad vantage over 
! the Soviet Union in the l ate 19 50’s than earlier, and might then 
have been better able to accomplish the aims of preventive war 
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than in the early days when it possessed the monopoly of nuclear 
weapons, but relatively few of them. An unfortunate result of the 
visions of the enthusiasts for a preventive w r ar is that with the 
roles of the United States and the Soviet Union reversed, they 
have come back as nightmares to haunt the less warlike majority 
of Americans. If the ussr should become sufficiently confident 
that their powerful icbm’s with w T arheads of thirty megatons or 
more could destroy most of the United States’ intercontinental 
striking power, and should decide on a preventive war, they could 
probably effect surprise, owing to the rigid security behind the 
Iron Curtain. (I do not suggest, however, that the Soviet Union 
nowadays is any more likely to launch a preventive war than the 
United States.) 

It was also argued by the extremists that if nuclear war were 
inevitable, the longer it was postponed, the more destructive it 
would be, for the Russians could be expected to achieve a rapid 
build-up of nuclear weapons and the means to deliver them. 
Therefore the usa should not wait to be overtaken but use its 
quantitative advantage in nuclear weapons and long-range air¬ 
craft while it lasted. The strength of this argument diminished 
as the 1950’s progressed and the estimates of Russian “nuclear 
capability” grew, to the point at which it was obvious that un¬ 
acceptable damage to the usa could be caused by a Soviet retalia¬ 
tory strike. 

Some optimists now (1966) think that nuclear war is impos¬ 
sible. This is merely wishful thinking; nuclear war is possible so 
long as nuclear weapons exist. But it is not inevitable, specifically 
not inevitable as between the usa and the ussr, and their respec¬ 
tive allies. But although nuclear war is not inevitable, the threat 
will not disappear of itself, and if the arms ra ce continues.it can¬ 
not grow less. The threat will only be reduced to the point where 
people will not be more afraid of perishing in a nuclear holocaust 
than they are, say, of being struck by lightning, if the great 
nuclear powers definitely change their policies. They must cease 
to seek security through piling up nuclear armaments, and find it 
instead through agreements to disarm and settle international dis¬ 
putes peacefully. 
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By the end of the igso’s new factors had to be taken into 
account in the theorizings about preventive war. These factors 
were the coming of the icbm, the lack of any means to prevent 
its arrival over the target area, the fact that its launching pad 
could be more easily concealed than bases for bombing aircraft 
and the further consideration that the installations necessary for 
its launching can be “hardened, 5 ’ that is, placed undergroimd 
with concrete and armour-plate protection to ensure that they 
could not be destroyed by the explosion of even a heavy nuclear 
weapon more than a mile or so distant. In short it appeared that 
f there would soon be both Russian and American invulnerable 
7 retaliatory forces. So the arguments in favour of a preventive war 
^ disappeared. 

The theoretical advantages of a preventive war have been 
briefly sketched above, ignoring the moral issue, which is, in fact, 
decisive even in the world of the nuclear age. It is almost impos¬ 
sible to imagine the American people concurring in the proposi- 
tion that it is of no consequence how many millions of Russians 
are killed without warning, provided that this would ensure the 
future safety of the United States. The bombing of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki has created widespread feelings of guilt among 
Americans. Would they be happy living in a world “made safe 
for democracy” by Hiroshimas multiplied several thousand times? 
Would the surviving nations be happy living in a world with 
such an America? The fact is that a preventive war would be so 
repugnant to the moral sense of the American people (Birchists 
and other neo-Neanderthals excepted) that it is impossible. And 
this has been consecrated in the official policy of successive us 
administrations and in public declarations by the highest author¬ 
ity. Even such a believer in the unrestricted continuance of the 
arms race as Dr. Edward Teller explicitly rejects the idea in his 
book The Legacy of Hiroshima , and in 1950, a high-ranking Air 
Force officer was removed from his appointment after he had 
"publicly^argued for preventive war. This dampened enthusiasm 
lor the theory in the armed services, or at least for its open 
advocacy. 

A study of the reactions of the American people in the period 
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preceding the Civil War, and before both world wars, shows that 
a prolonged period of conditioning to the idea of war is necessary 
before they will actually pick up the gauntlet. This is not purely 
a moral attitude. Americans—like the majority of mankind every¬ 
where—fear war, which they know will bring them sacrifice and 
deep anxieties, even if not death and the destruction of their 
wealth. Moral scruples are reinforced by the fact that the Rus¬ 
sians have developed thermonuclear weapons and can effectively 
strike the United States homeland with them. When the Soviet 
Union exploded its atomic and thermonuclear bombs the Ameri¬ 
can public was not greatly excited; certainly there was no demand 
for preventive war to scotch the threat. The impact of the launch¬ 
ing of Sputnik in October 1957 was greater. It was soon realized 
that the Russians could hit American cities with thermonuclear 
weapons and that there would be no defence, no means of pre¬ 
venting this. 

From preventive war, let us pass on to its little cousin in nuclear 
strategies, pre-emptive attack. It can be defined as a strike by 
us nuclear-weapon-carrying forces against the similar forces of 
the Soviet Union when the latter are about to be launched in an 
attack on the usa. In theory, it. escapes the moral objections to 
preventive war which we have just cited. It is a spoiling attack, , 
a seizing of the initiative just before the enemy’s offensive is^^u^*^' 
begun; the purpose is to put out of action as many as possible 
of the enemy’s intercontinental ballistic missiles and aircraft, and 
thus lessen the effect of his nuclear attack on the usa. If it is 
certain that the enemy is indeed going to attack, there can be_no 
moral objection to defending oneself by hitting the engines that 
are preparing one’s destruction. The catch, of course, lies in know¬ 
ing with absolute certainty that the enemy is going to attack. 

If, in fact, the enemy has no firm immediate intention to attack, 
then a pre-emptive strike becomes preventive war. 

Nowadays, if a surprise attack on the homeland of the usa 
should ever be launched, the icbm would be the principal means 
of delivery of the nuclear weapons. Under these conditions it 
would be very difficult to determine the time chosen by the 
enemy for zero hour. His intention might be given away by other 
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actions, such as a general mobilization of his armies or moves of 
aircraft and surface vessels. But ballistic missiles are either in a 
constant state of readiness to be fired or can be made ready in 
secrecy. We can be sure that if the Soviet Union should ever pre¬ 
pare a surprise attack on the United States, they would take every 
precaution to achieve secrecy, and take every advantage of the 
possibilities for the concealment of intentions which their society 
affords. 

It has been made clear that neither great nuclear power wants 
to initiate nuclear war by mistake, nor to incur the odium of 
being the first to unleash nuclear war. This is a serious considera¬ 
tion indeed. But it could happen through an error in interpreting 
intelligence data if a policy of pre-emptive attack, making sure 
of getting in the first nuclear blow, had previously been adopted. 
This is what strategists mean when they speak of fearing the out¬ 
break of nuclear war through miscalculation or misunderstanding. 
A number of measures to stop this happening were discussed at 
the abortive conference on measures to prevent surprise attack 
at Geneva, in 1958, and one has actually been put into effect, the 
direct telegraph-telephone line between Washington and Moscow. 
If another crisis like the Cuba affair should arise, explanations 
c >uld be exchanged in a matter of minutes. Other measures 
for the prevention of surprise attack are still being negotiated 
and could be made operative prior to a disarmament agree¬ 
ment. 

If a pre-emptive strike policy for the United States nuclear 
forces is to be feasible and is to promise a real advantage, very 
accurate information on the location of the Soviet Union’s icbm’s 
would be needed. We do not know how much the us Intelligence 
Services really know about this; such information obviously must 
be kept highly secret. How quickly would us Intelligence learn 
about changes in the state of readiness of the Soviet Union’s 
intercontinental missiles? When the Soviet Union force for carry¬ 
ing nuclear bombs to the usa consisted of bombers, grouped on 
relatively few specialized air bases, the pre-emptive attack theory 
may have had a certain attraction, and possibly it would again if 
the information about icbm’s could be as complete as it was about 
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the aircraft dispositions. But this is not likely, and furthermore, 
the “hardening” of the icbm bases reduces the possibility of knock¬ 
ing out a proportion of the missiles high enough to make a pre¬ 
emptive attack a reasonable war policy. 

Responsible United States authorities tell us in public state¬ 
ments that the Strategic Air Command exists to deter attack, not 
to initiate it. The theory of deterrence of different degrees and 
against various kinds of threat has been discussed exhaustively by 
Mr. Herman Kahn in On Thermonuclear It'ar, and we shall be 
examining some of his views later. While the plans for pre-emp¬ 
tive attack have presumably been put away in the dead files of 
the Pentagon, the average layman may still conceive it as one of 
the modes in which the United States, or the Soviet Union, could 
use its nuclear power. The strategy of counterforce, of which a 
good deal has been heard in the last few years, has some points 
of resemblance with pre-emptive attack and we shall be discussing 
this later also. 

Dr. Henry A. Kissinger, in his notable book Nuclear Weapons 
and Foreign Policy , tells us that nuclear weapons, which a decade 
earlier had been few in number and difficult to produce, had 
become plentiful by 1957, the year his book was published. All 
sizes of them were in production, from tactical weapons of as little 
as 0.1 kilotons, or 1/200 the explosive power of the Hiroshima 
bomb, up to die thermonuclear weapons of 20 megatons, or 
a thousand times the power of the proto-bomb. The part of 
his book which interests us here is that in which he develops a 
theory of limited war with nuclear weapons. Could the lesser 
nuclear weapons be used in such a way as to give the United 
States a decisive advantage in war, without entailing the drastic 
choices of the massive retaliation policy? Could military tactics 
and strategy be devised for the use of the lower range of nuclear 
weapons which could validate American foreign policy, yet which 
would not visit unlimited destruction on the enemy, and risk the 
same kind of destruction and death for Americans? These were 
die questions which he proceeded to examine, after a searching 
critique of previous United States policies for the employment of 
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the nuclear weapon, dealt with in more summary fashion in the 
preceding pages here. 

It is to be borne in mind in reading what follows that Dr. 
Kissinger later changed the views which he set forth in Nuclear 
Weapons and Foreign Policy , and we shall be referring to his later 
opinions in due course. But for the purpose of this book, which 
is to exhibit how military thinking about the waging of war with 
nuclear weapons developed, it is useful to explore his earlier 
thinking. 

It will be best first to look at some of Dr. Kissinger’s ideas 
about the defence of nato Europe and how nuclear weapons 
could be related to it. We will thus have the advantage of examin¬ 
ing his theory of the way tactical nuclear weapons could be used 
in application to a real case, in which we more or less know the 
geography, the numbers and armament of the opposing forces, 
political factors and all the other matters which have to be taken 
into account in the estimate or appreciation of a military situa¬ 
tion. Far too much theorizing about nuclear weapons and their 
employment in war is conducted in purely abstract terms; that 
is, the public is being invited to accept a number of generaliza¬ 
tions about the probable nature and practice of nuclear war, with¬ 
out being given studies in detail of specific possible war situations 
in which nuclear arms might be employed and from which gen¬ 
eralizations might be derived. What science there is about the 
conduct of war is empirical, which is to say that its general 
principles are derived inductively from experience. It may be 
objected (as pointed out in earlier pages) that there is no body 
of experience of war in which nuclear weapons have been used. 
That is true. How, then, are we to assess the changes which the 
new weapons will make in the practice of war? The power and 
effect of the new weapons is one of the factors in any given war 
situation; other factors are geography, strength and armament 
of opposing forces, time and space, and the rest. So, the best and 
most realistic way for us to determine what nuclear war will be 
like, or whether limited war with tactical nuclear weapons will 
be possible, is painstakingly to study the possible use of nuclear 
weapons in a series of hypothetical war situations (but the most 
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probable ones), bringing into the studies as many real and known 
factors as exist, including the experimentally established physical 
effects of nuclear explosions. Such map exercises should be sup¬ 
plemented by as realistic as possible exercises with troops on the 
ground, although, of course, the actual exploding of nuclear 
devices will not be practicable. The conclusions reached from such 
a scries of studies will, or should, furnish the closest approxima¬ 
tion to true knowledge about the way in which nuclear weapons 
could be used in w r ar. Even so, such conclusions could only be a 
probable guide to action. In the catastrophic event, things would 
probably turn out quite differently to the predictions arrived at by 
the most sophisticated methods. 

Doubtless the general staffs and the w r ar colleges of the nuclear 
powers, assisted by auxiliary corps of tame scientists and academic 
strategy, have been carrying out a series of such studies for the 
past fifteen years or so. But if they have, the product of their 
labours has not been made available to the public, except in a 
few instances of rather spectacular exercises, which have pene¬ 
trated the publicity media. From this it results that when a private 
student of w'ar, for example Dr. Kissinger, sets forth certain 
ideas in general terms on how tactical nuclear weapons could be 
used, if he does not refer to detailed studies, exercises and experi¬ 
ments from which he draws his conclusions, one has to assume 
that he is concocting his ideas without a sufficient base of experi¬ 
mental data, and that no matter how brilliant and powerful his 
intellect may be, his conclusions may end up a long way from 
reality. 

However, in Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Policy , written in 
1957 (and based on material accumulated by a panel of military 
and foreign policy experts w r ho commenced w r ork in 1953), Dr. 
Kissinger has given a very good statement of the difficulties w'hich 
have afflicted the North Atlantic Alliance from a lack of an agreed 
defensive strategy. While there have been several successive 
agreements on the overall defensive plan and on the contribu¬ 
tions in military forces which each ally should make, no final and 
satisfactory answer has been found to the basic question: If the 
assurance against Soviet Union invasion of nato Europe ls pro- 
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vided by the United States Strategic Air Command, what pre¬ 
cisely is the purpose and function of the conventional forces pro¬ 
vided by the European allies, and dependent on this function, 
what should be the size and armament of these forces? 

We have seen that in the early days of nato it was the general 
view that only the threat of retaliation by United States nuclear 
airpower stood in the way of Russian power to push the Iron 
Curtain further to the west. Once it was generally accepted that 
ultimately the defence of Europe rested on the power of the us 
Strategic Air Command, it proved very difficult to prevent a 
/ corollary idea from being generally accepted also; namely, that it 
didn’t matte r so very much what the European members of nato 
did in the way of providing conventional forces for the defence 
of their own territory. These ideas stood (and still stand) in the 
way of the build-up of nato conventional forces capable of repel¬ 
ling Russian forces deployed close to the Iron Curtain. 

From the American viewpoint this was naturally far from 
satisfactory. In the days before the implications of Sputnik had 
sunk into the American military and political consciousness, they 
were confident in their power to take the necessary action if the 
necessity should ever arise. Furthermore, the need to prevent 
Western Europe from falling under communist domination, as 
Eastern Europe had, seemed a justification for American com¬ 
mitments to defend Europeans against this threat. In the early 
days of nato, European nations were slowly rebuilding their war- 
ravaged economies, and could with difficulty sustain the addi¬ 
tional burden of rearming their defence forces and allocating 
additional manpower to military service. But an alliance cannot 
depend on the military power of one of its members alone; other¬ 
wise, as Dr. Kissinger remarked, it becomes not an alliance but 
a series of protectorates. 

Some of the American concepts of the role of conventional 
forces in nato did not encourage the European partners to make 
an effective'contribution to the military strength of the alliance. 
Metaphors such as “trip-wire” and “plate-glass window” indi¬ 
cated that the purpose of the conventional nato forces was to be 
able to repel a min or incursio n of Soviet Union forces; if the 
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incursion were by a larger force, then when the nato conven¬ 
tional forces were no longer capable of resisting the Russian 
advance, the sag would be unleashed. If this was to be the way 
it would go, why should the European nations cramp their econo¬ 
mic recovery by heavier taxation, and their governments incur 
political odium by extending the terms of conscript service just ^ ^ 
to furnish another division or two to the ‘‘trip-wire” or “plate- 
glass window” whose only function would be to be snapped, or 
smashed ? 

It will be seen that the defence of Europe against invasion by 
the superior Russian conventional forces rested, really, on the 
threat of massive retaliation by the United States. As we have 
seen (page 112), American politicians and military staffs began 
to calculate the possible cost of massive retaliation to the United 
States if the threat alone should be insufficient and if the bombs 
should actually have to be dropped. The lack of proportion be¬ 
tween likely types of provocation or minor hosdlities and a reply 
by all-out nuclear war became apparent. The most important 
calculation of this kind was, of course, that which related to Wes- 
tem Europe. As the mid-fifties wore on into the later fifties, the 
threat of Soviet Union response to American massive retaliation 
became greater and more alarming, partly because of the furore 
about the bomber gap. The bomber gap was the difference be¬ 
tween the bombers which the usa was actually building, and 
those which the Air Force intelligence estimated that the Soviet 
Union was building. It was represented, at one time, that the 
Soviet Union would be able to catch up with and surpass Ameri¬ 
can strength in the air. It turned out, once thec ompen satory 
American bomber production programme got under way, that 
there had been errors in evaluating the evidence about the Russian 
aircraft construction programme, and that, in fact, they were not 
building so very many. American supremacy in the global bomb¬ 
ing business seemed assured again; the aircraft industry was pros¬ 
pering, and the public would doubtless have been relieved of 
much anxiety if Sputnik I had not flashed across the sky, soon 
to be followed by apprehensions of a missile gap. However, this 
gets us ahead of our history. 
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Even after the original estimates of Russian intercontinental 
bombing capability had been scaled down, they remained serious; 
the Soviet Union had greatly increased its power to deliver nuclear 
weapons over the North American continent. The invulnerability 
of the United States homeland was disappearing, and with it the 
attractiveness of the policy of mass retaliation. 

Dr. Kissinger makes the point that the refusal of the United 
States to share information about nuclear weapons with its allies 
left them with only vague and generally exaggerated ideas of the 
effects of these weapons if used in war. The refusal to share the 
information could be justified by those American military and 
political authorities who placed a very high value upon secrecy 
about the nuclear weapons. The revelations in several notorious 
cases of spying and defections of scientists engaged in the nuclear 
weapon production programmes seemed to point up the need for 
more rigid security. It is clear that military plans for the use of 
nuclear weapons in the case of an assault upon Europe, the num¬ 
ber and power available, how they could be delivered and what 
targets they would be directed against, were in the Top Secret 
category. American military men had a poor opinion of the 
security of information entrusted to some of the allies, especially 
in those countries where Communist and Socialist parties were an 
important political factor. This mistrust was doubtless justified. 
But the end result of the secrecy about nuclear weapons was that 
the European allies had an insufficient idea of their powers and 
limitations, with a consequent failure to develop a good policy 
for the integrated defence of Europe with conventional and 
nuclear armament. The fact that control of sac was outside the 
purview of the nato command was another reason why the allies 
were unable to understand all the implications of nuclear war. 
(In May 1963 something was done to remedy this lack of under¬ 
standing by the decisions taken at the Ottawa North Atlantic 
Council conference on the control of nuclear weapons in nato. 
Officers of the European allies were to be associated with the 
planning carried out at sac headquarters in the western United 
States.) 

One sometimes wonders what would have happened if the usa 
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had not h ad the atomic bomb in IQ4 5. The general opinion as 
cited in previous pages was that it was only the fear of this 
weapon that deterred the ussr from invading Western Europe 
in the years that followed World War II. Perhaps it is not a very 
useful exercise to look back at this hypothetical case. However, 
one may surmise that if in a nuclear-weaponless world the 
threat of the Russians’ large conventional forces still in being had 
made itself felt in 1946 and thereafter, there would still have been j 
a nato alliance, and the European members woul d, willy-n illy, j 
h ave had to furnish enough conventional for c e, t ogether with the j 
contributions by America and Canada, to defend their territories. 
War-ravaged they may have been, but so was the Soviet Union. 
Perhaps the considerable forces which the Soviet Union retained 
under arms were calculated as being necessary to garrison the 
countries on which communist regimes had been imposed, and to 
guard against the possibility of a resurgent Germany. In other 
words, large as they seemed~to~th~e~ West, they may} have been 
calculated by the Soviet Union on the basis of a de fensiv e, rather 
than a potential offensive policy. The point of this argument is 
that now, when to most observers the efficacy of the threat of 
nuclear attack on the Soviet Union homeland by the sag has 
been diminished to the point of stalemate, are we not in nlxmt the J 
same position as we should have been jnln 19 46 i f there had been f 
no atom bomb?TJut, of course, the Western European countries 
are now economically much better able to sustain the burden of 
the conventional armament and forces needed to stand against 
the Soviet Union threat. 
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CHAPTER 


Tactical Nuclear Weapons and Limited 
War 

a new phase in the search for a strategy for the defence of NATO 
Europe began when the North Atlantic Council decided on 17 
December 1954 that tactica l nuc lear weapons would be made 
available to IfieNATO forces. The principal reason for this decision 
!j was that it was believed that a numerically smaller force which 
1 had tactical nuclear weapons could defeat larger forces which had 
conventional armament. Put in the European context: the 
j exiguous forces of nato, if armed with tactical nuclear weapons 
and trained and organized for their use, would be able to defeat 
the “Russian hordes,” the 175 Soviet Union divisions that for 
years had been the bogey of Western strategists, and which were 
assumed to be ready at a moment’s notice to roll across the terri¬ 
tory of nato Europe to the Atlantic coast. 

Germany was, and still is, the country most deeply concerned 
with nato defence strategy, for it is this land which would be 
the first to be invaded if the Soviet Union should really attack. 
Until it was decided to employ tactical nuclear weapons, the 
German writers about defence matters, and presumably the Ger¬ 
man military staffs, had been mainly concerned as to how the 
conventional forces which they were committed to furnish to 
nato would be used. They generally argued for a strategy of 
forward defence, that is, holding the limited West German terri- 
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tory right up to the Elbe, instead of the fle xible defence concept 
which seems to have ruled previously. Under the flexible defence 
strategy, the forward formations of the nato forces would with¬ 
draw before the inva ding Soviet Union armies, eventually to 
make a stand(on the Rhine, or thereabouts. Meanwhile the sac, 
by bombing critical points'on the invaders’ lines of communica¬ 
tion, and other strategic objectives in the Soviet Union homeland, 
could greatly reduce the offensive power of the invading armies, 
leaving them open to counter-attack by reinforced nato forma¬ 
tions. Naturally, such a strategy, under which a ll West ern 
Germany wou ld be a battleground o pen to temporary Soviet 
I ni on occupa tion, aroused less than no enthusiasm among 
Germans. If this was what would happen if war broke out, what 
would be the use of their providing a large number of convention¬ 
ally armed divisions to the nato forces? 

After considerable debate, the thesis of a fonyard defence urged 
by th e vG crmans and others of like mind was accepted. Dr. 
Kissinger in A uclear Weapons and Foreign Policy expresses some 
unhappiness that German military men insisted that nuclear 
weapons had not changed the basic principles of strategy or 
tactics. Presumably Dr. Kissinger did not agree that the develop¬ 
ment of these arts had been continuous, and that in spite of the 
colossal increase of explosive power conferred by the atomic and 
thermonuclear weapons, there was no abrupt chasm marked by 
the month of August 1945 between pre-Hiroshima and post- 
Hiroshima thinking about the interrelation of strategy and policy, 
and about the tactical employment of weapons. 

Let as digress for a moment to discuss this question of the 
continuity of the development of strategy and tactics. We have 
seen that the pre-1945 concept of strategic air warfare was that 
the way to defeat the enemy was to concentrate on destroying his 
means of production and his economy generally, to visit such 
death and destruction on his homeland that the enemy govern¬ 
ment would be unable to carry on the war and would be forced 
to capitulate. Now, in the era of icbm’s, Polaris submarines and 
multi-megaton warheads, there is no change in this basic concept. 
Of course, it is hoped that the menace of this incommensurable 
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destructive power will deter any enemy from doing anything 
contrary to the vital interests of its proprietor. But that does not 
alter the strategic concept of all-out air warfare. 4 

p It is more difficult to judge definitely whether tactical theory 
must change now that there are tactical nuclear weapons. So far 
as I am aware, no positive, precise doctrine has been settled for 
the employment of these weapons, the consequent changes in the 
employment of retained conventional armaments and the roles of 
the several fighting arms and auxiliary services under the assumed 
new conditions. Of course, there have been several theories that 
*"have been tried out on an experimental basis, with accompanying 
experimental changes in army organization. As only the United 
States forces have had full information on the kinds of tactical 
nuclear weapons available, their physical effect, and the means of 
delivering them to target, plus all the logistic and other problems 
related to their employment, and as experiments have been con¬ 
ducted for the most part in secrecy, it is difficult to know how far 
tactics for the employment of smaller-yield nuclear weapons have 
been developed. However, the essential feature of nuclear 
weapons is that they pack enormous explosive power and multiply 
the destructive effect of chemical high explosives by a thousand 
or a million times. Their effect on various kinds of targets can be 
assessed by the knowledge we have of the effect of chemical high 
explosives, the Hiroshima and Nagasaki bombings, and subse¬ 
quent experimental explosions. The essential factor is that destruc¬ 
tion of area targets can be accomplished practically instantane¬ 
ously, the zone of destruction corresponding to the power of the 
weapon. The “Davy Crockett” nuclear warhead, which is 
probably the smallest in service, is said to have a yield of ^-kiloton, 
that is, equal to 250 tons of trinitrotoluol, while the warhead of 
the us Army's new Pershing missile is reported (in Time, 23 
August 1962) to have a yield of approximately a megaton. As 
g 0 the area of destruction and other effects on the ground are roughly 
proportional to the cube roof'of the power of the explosive, the 
ratio between grounct effects of a Hiroshima-size bomb and those 
of the J-kiloton Davy Crockett warhead would be as the cube 
roots of 20,000 and 250, or roughly 4.3 to 1. 
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In Hiroshima, there was practically total destruction of build- j 
ings over a radius of i| miles from “ground zero,” and severe 
bums were inflicted on people up to 3^ miles distant. So a ^-kilo- 
ton warhead could, on this rough calculation, destroy all except 
very strong concrete buildings within a radius of about 600 yards 
from the point of burst, and inflict severe bums on persons within 
a radius of about three quarters of a mile. This gives an approxi¬ 
mate notion of what small tactical nuclear weapons might do. 
Starting from the Davy Crockett, there is a whole range of tactical 
nuclear weapons, increasing in power up to the Pershing. If the 
Pershing’s warhead is indeed one megaton, its effect on the ground 
would be about sixteen times that of a Hiroshima type bomb. So it 
can be seen that the commanders in a war in which tactical 
nuclear weapons were used would have quite an extensive choice 
of destructive instruments with which to play the escalatory game. 

It seems to be the general idea that producing such effects, J 
these weapons could be used to smash up troop concentrations, 
centres of resistance, or vital points on lines of communication. 
The threat which they would pose would oblige all troops in the 
theatre of operations to disperse widely, consequently nullifying 
superiority of numbers of a conventionally-equipped army; for 
if the conventional troops could not concentrate to attack, they 
could not overcome the resistance of a nuclear-armed defending 
force, relatively small in numbers. 

Some six month s after the decision to arm N.yro forces with 
nuclear weapons had been taken, a tactical exercise was carried 
out by the allied air forces in Western Europe, under the enig¬ 
matic code-name of “Carte Blanche.” The general purpose was to * 
study what might happen if command of the air over a theatre of 
operations were fought for b y hitting opposing a irfields with 
nuclear weapons. The war was fought in a north-south direction, 
and the area covered was Western Germany, the Low Countries 
and eastern France. Three hundred and thirty-five notional 
bombs were dropped within 48 hours, about evenly divided be¬ 
tween targets in the areas of the “Northland” and that of “South¬ 
land.” The German journalists, who were given exceptional 
facilities to observe the exercise, concluded that the area between 
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Heligoland and Salzburg, Dunkirk and Dijon would have been 
almost completely devastated. Which of the two air forces was 
held to be the winner was not disclosed, but it was abundantly 
clear that the population of the area fought over would be the 
losers. For them, victory or defeat would be meaningless words; 
death and destruction would be the universal realities. 

Exercise “S age-b rush,” carried out over a comparable area in 
the southern United States a few months before, had led to the 
same conclusions about the effects on the population of the terri¬ 
tory over which this kind of nuclear war should be waged. 

As Dr. Kissinger sums it up in Nuclear Weapons and Foreign 
Policy , the “Carte Blanche” exercise had been designed to re¬ 
assure the Germans that the nato forces would be able to protect 
German territory by using tactical nuclear weapons. In fact it 
showed that the power of nuclear weapons is so great that to 
employ them in the defence of Germany (or any other European 
territory) would be to ensure that the country, instead of being 
protected would, in fact, be destroyed. But Dr. Kissinger then 
seems to suggest that a^doctrine) for the use of tactical nuclear 
weapons could be devised which would not entail “total devasta¬ 
tion.” Before examining Dr. Kissinger’s suggestions as to the 
elements of such a doctrine, we might briefly consider the reac¬ 
tions of the German Government and public to the lessons of 
“Carte Blanche.” The Germans were not very sure of what useful 
purpose conventional forces could serve if it were probable that 
any Soviet Union invasion of Western Europe would set ofT a 
nuclear war. They did not find satisfactory answers to the ques¬ 
tions of whether local defence of Europe is possible, or whether it 
is possible to conduct a limited war, using nuclear weapons. These 
questions have not been answered, so far as I have been able to 
learn, up until the time of writing, in 1966. They are not \ cr\’ well 
defined questions. As for the first, does it mean defence of Europe 
by European, American, British and Canadian forces all using 
conventional weapons? This question can only be answered in 
reference to defence against what? Against a sudden dash by the 
Soviet Union forces now deployed near the Iron Curtain, to seize 
some important strategical objective? Against invasion by all 
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Warsaw Pact forces after a general mobilization? Against ussr 
forces with only conventional arms, or with nuclear weapons? 

As for the second question : What is meant by limited war? It 
can be limited as to theatre of operation or in the extent to 
which the belligerents commit their resources; and it can be 
limited in its objective. As we have seen, the war in Korea was 
limited in accordance with all these criteria. If asked whether it 
would be possible to conduct a limited war in Western Europe, 
say in the area roughly corresponding to that covered by “Carte 
Blanche,” using tactical nuclear weapons, we should run into 
many additional questions which would have to be answered be¬ 
fore we could return an answer to the prime question. 

Before leaving “Carte Blanche” and its repercussions, I 
should like to hark back to the comment on page 122 to the effect 
that one can come much closer to realistic conclusions about the 
effects of nuclear weapons on tactics and strategy if one studies 
them in the framework of an exercise in a terrain likely to be a 
theatre of war, with all assumed factors as close as possible to 
reality. It seems clear that whatever the other benefits of 
“Carte Blanche,” it clarified the thinking of a great many 
people who had been considering nuclear war more or less in 
the abstract. 

In Chapter 6 of Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Policy Dr. Kis¬ 
singer gives an outline of tactics and organization deemed suitable 
for fighting a nuclear war. I should remind the reader again 
that most provisions of the policy or strategy he recommends in 
this Chapter 6 are revised or abandoned in his later book, A 
Necessity for Choice. Therefore the criticisms which follow should 
be construed as of a tentative doctrine which represents a phase 
in the development of ideas about how nuclear weapons should 
be used in war-—or about how they should not be used. It seems 
to me that the ideas expressed in the earlier book must have 
originated with some of the military members of the panel whose 
conclusions on foreign policy and defence Dr. Kissinger was em¬ 
ployed to put into book form. When I say originated, perhaps 
transmitted would be a better term, for no doubt much study had 
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been given in the us Army and Air Force to developing a doctrine 
for the use of nuclear weapons in war, not entailing all-out or 
“strategic” warfare involving the massive bombing of the enemy’s 
homeland. 

The first of the principles of limited war waged with tactical 
nuclear weapons, as formulated by Dr. Kissinger, is that the idea 
of a continuous f ront should be abandoned. Instead, extremely 
mobile operations would be carried out in a large area or zone. 
This would be rather like naval warfare where the units (ships) 
are self-contained, so far as supplies are concerned. (It may be 
remarked here that those who developed theories of tank warfare 
between World War I and World War II envisioned a similar 
kind of area warfare, but with the tank force as the mobile, self- 
contained unit or formation. However, a tank force, or indeed a 
naval force, can only continue to operate in an area so long as its 
fuel holds out. The deep, armoured drives of World War II could 
only go far and fast if their supporting fuelling echelons could 
keep up with them and if their lines of communication could be 
kept free of serious interruption. Dr. Kissinger notes this, refer¬ 
ring to German experience during the Russian campaign.) 

Dr. Kissinger proposes “small, highly mobile, self-contained 
units, relying largely on air transport” in the fighting zone. The 
tactical nuclear weapons (nuclear warheads) and the rockets or 
other means of projecting them would be very light compared 
with conventional weapons and ammunition. The units would 
presumably depend for their high mobility on cross-country 
vehicles, that is to say, tracked vehicles, which are notoriously 
great consumers of fuel. So, gasoline supply by air would be no 
easy matter in any case, but what is more important is that supply 
by air transport of fighting troops is only feasible if one has very 
substantial control of the airspace through which these supply and 
transport operations are to be carried out, as experience of para- 
troop operations in World War II showed. This implies the need 
for a powerful tactical air force, with its airfields and other base 
installations, and if two nearly equal opponents are fighting for 
air Superiority over the zone of operations, these bases will be 
attacked. So this kind of warfare would approximate the situation 
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postulated in exercise “Carte Blanche,” and would have the same 
results. 

Dr. Kissinger explains that the reason why the small units for 
this imagined sort of nuclear war tactics would have to be vcr\ 
mobile is that if they were detected they could be destroyed, pre¬ 
sumably by enemy nuclear weapons. So they must be able to shift 
position constantly. However, it is not quite as easy to play such 
hide-and-go-seek games as it is to write about them. Concealing 
a unit with cross-country vehicles in Central Europe would not be 
like hiding guerillas in the wilder parts of \ ugoslavia or in 
Vietnam. 

It is suggested that with units so organized it would be possible 
to defeat an aggressor by preventing him from controlling terri¬ 
tory. The small, mobile, nuclear-armed units would do this by 
“defeating their enemy counterparts” and destroying important 
objectives. But what if the enemy counterparts were similar highly 
mobile units equipped with nuclear weapons? When Dr. Kis¬ 
singer wrote his book, the Soviet L nion had large-yield nuclear 
weapons, and could be expected to develop tactical versions, 
these, in fact, they now have. And what “important objectives 
w'ould be destroyed ? According to Dr. Kissinger, cities, com¬ 
munication centres and industrial installations would be ruled 
out as targets, since attacks on them would cause appalling 
casualties,” and presumably would cause an escalation of the 
nuclear war so that it would no longer be limited. Thus the 
enemy forces would have a s anctuary i n these places. 

There is one more point which Dr. Kissinger puts forward in 
Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Policy as being necessary’ if nuclear 
war is to be limited, avoiding the catastrophe of an all-out nuclear 
war. This is that “diplomacy” should give the allies of the usa— 
and, more important, the potential enemy—a clear understanding 
of the nature of limited nuclear war. As to this, one can only 
say that if any American diplomat has a clear understanding of 
the nature of limited nuclear war, he has not yet given it to the 
allies in nato. And as for giving Russian diplomats a clear under¬ 
standing of it, and persuading them and the government they 
represent to agree in advance to a set of ground rules for con- 
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flicts in various parts of the world—Bernard Shaw might have 
made a play out of this fantasy. 

But Dr. Kissinger changed his view about the possibility of 
limited nuclear war in his later book, The Necessity for Choice , 
as I mentioned previously. He briefly rehearses the arguments in 
favour of a limited war fought with tactical nuclear weapons 
given in Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Policy and then states 
the counter-arguments of those whom he calls the advocates of a 
conventional strategy. 

The first argument against the feasibility of limited nuclear war 
is that any use of nuclear weapons is inconsistent with the con¬ 
cept of limitation. Once they were used, all restraints would dis¬ 
appear. The reason is, as we have seen, that there is a continuous 
spectrum, as the jargon has it, of nuclear weapons of power 
rising from sub-Hiroshima to multi-megaton, and there is no 
clear point of demarcation between the several classes. So how 
can any limit based on explosive power be set? How could belli¬ 
gerents trust in any agreements not to hit certain classes of objec¬ 
tives (for example, cities) with nuclear weapons? It has not been 
possible to make and keep such agreements when only conven¬ 
tional weapons and chemical explosives were in question, as the 
history of the development of air warfare showed in the earlier 
chapters of this book. How much harder would it be to make an 
agreement to limit the use of nuclear weapons, knowledge of 
whose power and effect rests on very limited experience and 
which could be used to deal a shattering and conclusive blow if 
the agreement were not kept? The opponents of the idea of 
limited nuclear war cite the conclusions of “Sage-brush” and 
“Carte Blanche,” in which some limitation of nuclear warfare 
had been postulated. These conclusions, as we have seen, were 
that the zone of operations would be devastated, that its popula¬ 
tion would suffer enormous casualties, and that, at such a cost, 
no country would buy this kind of defence. 

About the tactics proposed, the opponents of the limited 
nuclear war theory* argue that small detachments depending on 
nuclear weapons would be very vulnerable to being tracked down 
and destroy r ed by numerically stronger opponents, even if thev 
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had only conventional amis; while if the enemy had both con¬ 
ventional and nuclear arms, the small detachments would face 
certain defeat. Nuclear weapons would be more suited to offen¬ 
sive tactics than to defence. (They would be capable of obliterat¬ 
ing resistance in fortified defensive positions far more quickly 
than could artillery', mortars or aircraft using high explosive.) As 
nato is committed to a defensive strategy it would not seem con¬ 
sistent to encourage a form of warfare favouring the offensive, 
that is, the aggressor. 

Dr. Kissinger reaches no firm conclusion on the merits of the 
controversy, but he states that within the us armed services, and 
within the nato alliance, there is no agreed doctrine on what 
limited nuclear war should be, and how it could be fought. This 
makes it very doubtful that nuclear war could, in fact, be limited. 
Furthermore, the Soviet Union’s stockpile of nuclear weapons is 
constantly growing, and so are the numbers of its intercontinental 
and intermediate-range rockets. This means that limited nuclear 
warfare, if there could be such a thing, would have to be fought 
against an opponent who would have the same kind of weapons. 
Between equally-armed and equally-motivated opponents, the 
side with the larger forces would win. Thus the notion that 
nuclear aims could offset the numerical inferiority of the nato 
forces can no longer be considered valid. In i960 missiles of 
various ranges began to replace aircraft as the principal means 
of delivering nuclear weapons. This means that the struggle for 
air supremacy—an essential element of strategy when the aero¬ 
plane was the means of delivering the nuclear weapon—would 
be replaced by a battle of opposing missilery*. It would be World 
War I counter-battery' or artillery' duels raised to the range and 
height of destructiveness of the nuclear-missile age. Obviously, the 
contest, even if it began with an exchange of relatively short- 
range rockets, would spread farther and farther back towards the 
homeland on each side; it would soon become unlimited nuclear 
war. Indeed, many who think about this subject would conclude 
that any nuclear war would start with an exchange between the 
“strategic” nuclear weapon delivery* forces—long-range aircraft 
and intercontinental missiles. 
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Dr. Kissinger also held that disarmament negotiations would 
make it harder to establish a satisfactory or tenable doctrine of 
limited nuclear war. The idea of totally eliminating nuclear 
weapons, which the Russians have urged since 1946, is attractive 
to nearly all nations which don’t have them. The first horror 
felt by the prospective victims of nuclear warfare in communist 
countries spread to neutrals, when they saw that the effects of 
nuclear warfare would not be confined to the countries of the 
belligerents alone. Finally it reached the intelligent minority of 
American citizens when they began to realize that in a nuclear 
war they too would be vulnerable to the terrible destructive power 
with which the arsenals of the potential enemy had been endowed 
as a result of technological developments in warfare for which 
their own nation was primarily responsible. 

Another opinion which Dr. Kissinger expresses in The Neces¬ 
sity for Choice is that the conventional forces in nato should be 
considerably strengthened so that they could repulse aggressions 
of enemy conventional forces without recourse to tactical nuclear 
weapons, thus lessening the risk of escalation into unlimited 
nuclear war. At the same time it must be recognized that since 
^ 1C enemy has and could use tactical nuclear weapons, then obvi- 
. ously to counter their use by the enemy, the nato forces cpuld not 
jbe left without them. However, tactical nuclear weapons in nato 
‘forces should be organized in units which would come under the 
control of higher echelons of command than die division. If the 
division and the units within it w r erc so organized that their fight¬ 
ing power depended on nuclear weapons, or if organized and 
armed so as to have a dual capability (as the expression is), the 
divisional and subordinate commanders, if they had begun fight¬ 
ing with conventional weapons and seemed likely to be defeated, 
would be under almost irresistible pressure to use nuclear 
weapons; 'At some stage, if the defence depends on tactical 
I nuclear weapons, authority to use those weapons must be d ele- 
gated by the President of the United States to the Supreme Allied 
Commander in Europe (saceur), and he must in turn delegate 
j the authority down to the officer immediately in command of 
J - the unit which has the guns or rockets to project the nuclear 
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weapon. That would mean it would be a lieutenant-colonel, prob¬ 
ably, who would be given theh authority to fire a nuclear weapon 
and who might be the one to fire the first shot in a nuclear war. 
(The process of arming lower echelons of military formations with 
nuclear weapons and creating the danger of being unable to con¬ 
trol the outbreak of nuclear w r ar has been named “diffusion 
downwards.” The more generally recognized dangerous diffusion, 
or “dissemination,” is the handing over of nuclear weapons to 
countries not previously possessing them.) 

These general conclusions, set out by Dr. Kissinger in his igSj 
book, appear to coincide with the policy of the us Department 
of Defense, which doubtless worked out the same conclusions 
for itself. The policy outlined has been urged on nato European 
allies since early 1962. The European allies have shown them¬ 
selves very reluctant to increase the numbers of their forces and 
modernize their conventional armaments to the degree necessary 
to enable them to face the deployed forces of the ussr and its 
Warsaw Pact allies with a good prospect of containing any 
attack without resorting to tactical nuclear weapons. Indeed one 
hears the theory advanced that the onl y re al safety for Western 
Europe lies in having the Russians believe that nuclear weapons 
would be used to repulse any aggression, that is, that any aggres¬ 
sion would mean a nuclear war. In other words, this theory 
would, in an indirect way, put the sanction of the sag against 
any minor military incursions. Thus it is almost indistinguishable 
from "the "discarded - policy of massive retaliation and would con¬ 
stitute a kind of built-in brinkmanship. 
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CHAPTER 1 1 


NATO and Nuclear Weapons 

armaments are the tools of war. Like other tools they have 
evolved gradually, through long experience, with occasional great 
accelerations due to some invention or improvement in technique. 
To find so abrupt and significant a change in the tools of war, 
such an increase in the potential of slaughter, as has been effected 
by the discovery of how to release atomic energy explosively, we 
have to look as far back as the day when men first began to use 
gunpowder to project missiles. And as we compare the explosive 
force of atomic fission with that of gunpowder, the changes in 
warfare they have wrought hardly seem commensurable; the 
order of comparison is as between an elephant and a flea. 

It took a very' long time for soldiers to understand the changes 
in warfare which gunpowder had brought about. It is, therefore, 
not surprising that it is tak ing a long time for the m odem direc¬ 
tor of war t o discov er thqfl Tjsnot possible to establish a positive 
and clear doctrine as to how the nuclear weapons should be used, 
and to understand that if there is to be any d efence in the nuclear 
age, it is essential to fi nd a means of ensuring that these w eapons 
will not be used. The penalty for failing to find such a means will 
be the destniction of civilized life on a major portion of the earth. 

We can best see how hard it is to adapt the enormous power 
of atomic energy to the requirements of warfare by studying the 
varying concepts of the use of nuclear weapons as thev were 
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applied to the strategic problems of NATO. It is along the Iron 
Curtain that the frontiers of Soviet Union and United States 
power impinge; it is across the Iron Curtain that the nuclear 
powers eye one another most directly, at short range. In other 
parts of the world, in the Middle East and in South-East Asia, 
there are conflicts and a potential engagement of force, but these 
arc collateral. The line of force from Washington to Moscow 
passes through the territories of the European nato states. 

We have seen that when nato was fust organized it was 
thought that the United States’ monopoly of the atom bomb pre¬ 
vented the Soviet Union from continuing the process of extend¬ 
ing its power to the west, from subjugating yet more of the 
nations of Europe by sub version and intrigue by the n ative Com¬ 
munist parties supported _by the overpowering presence, within 
or just beyond the border, of Russian armies. 

In the 1960’s there began a debate, still unresolved, on how 
nuclear weapons for the defence of Europe should be controlled. 
Who is to gi ve the order to fire the nuclear weapons, and under 
whatTcircumstances ? The European powers no longer feci entire¬ 
ly sure that the United States will loose its nuclear striking power 
if there is a major aggression against European territory. Succes¬ 
sive American administrations have given repeated assurances, 
and these are accepted—on the situation as it now is. But will 
the situation be the same five, ten, twenty years hence ? The Euro¬ 
peans reflect on certain facts, and cannot repress all doubts. 

These facts, which are known to anyone who reads the news¬ 
papers, have already been stated in this book. To recapitulate, 
they are the Soviet Union’s production of an atomic explosion 
in 1949 and a thermonuclear explosion in 1953, and their orbiting 
of Sputnik I in October 1957, proving that they possessed an 
intercontinental ballistic missile. These events, taken together and 
reinforced subsequently by the numerous feats of Soviet Union 
“cosmonauts,” by the successful space probes and by the test 
explosions of many thermonuclear weapons, culminating in the 
6o-megaton blast of November 1061 , all demonstrate that in a 
war in which thermonuclear weapons were exchanged, the Soviet 
Union could inflict devastating damage on the United States, 
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even though greater damage would be visited on the ussr. In 
view of this the Europeans had to ask themselves whether the 
Americans would, in every case, use their nuclear power to pro¬ 
tect European territory and interests. (In his book On Thermo¬ 
nuclear War Mr. Kahn has discussed with scientific detachment 
the problem of how many million American lives the President 
might be prepared to sacrifice in order to meet this commitment. 
We shall be examining his argument presently.) 

A more precise warning than Mr. Kahn’s was given by Mr. 
McNamara in his statement to the House of Representatives 
Armed Services Committee on 1 8 February iq 6^ This was based 
presumably on the latest and best calculations of Pentagon staffs 
and strategic analysts. He said that in the event of “general war,” 
that is, all-out nuclear war, no defensive measures could reduce 
American fatalities m uch below eighty m illion. In Chapter 14 
we shall be examining in more detail some of the points that Mr. 
McNamara made in this important address. 

One historic sequence of events must be present in the minds 
of Europeans, or at least in the minds of the British and the 
French, when they ponder on whether the Americans will auto¬ 
matically respond to any threat by the ussr to employ its nuclear 
rsenal against Europe. This historic sequence is, of course, what 
happened at the time of the Suez adventure in November 1956. 

On 5 November, when the United Nations was near to finding 
a formula to repair the consequences of the invasion of the Sinai 
and Port Said, and when the Soviet Union had practically com¬ 
pleted the suppression of the revolt in Hungary, Marshal 
Bulganin sent a note to Prime Minister Eden, in which the follow¬ 
ing passages occurred: 


. . . two great powers have attacked a very weak 
country. In what position would Britain have found 
herself if attacked by more powerful states possessing 
every kind of modem destructive weapon? 

And there are countries now which need not have 
sent a navy or air force ... but could have used other 
means, such as rocket technique. ... If rocket weapons 
had been used against Britain or France, they would 
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probably have called this a barbarous action ... in 
what way does attack made by aimed forces on the 
nearly disarmed Egypt differ from this? 

A similar letter was also addressed to M. Guy MoJlet, Prime 
Minister of France, and Mr. Ben Gurion was treated to a severe 
lecture, accompanied by vaguejmenaces, on the wickedness and 
folly of acting as cat’s paw for the imperialists. 

Perhaps some readers, who recall this history, may think to 
themselves that Britain and France were then aggressors. Further¬ 
more, they had failed to consult their partner in NATO, who held 
the main responsibility in the alliance for the protection of 
Europe. In the end, too, that partner made it clear to the Soviet 
Union that if they fired any rockets, retaliation would be instant. 

Many Bridsh and French doubtless prefer not to think of this 
episode, and hope that it will never again happen that they or 
other European nations could be threatened because they had 
done something considered wrong by both the Soviet Union and 
the United States, and by the majority of other nations. But can 
such an eventuality be dismissed from the minds of European 
statesmen, military advisers or any other European responsible 
for or concerned with the defence of his country? Is it impos¬ 
sible to imagine a future situation involving a threat to interests 
which Europeans consider vital, but which Americans do not, 
when Europeans would diink they must use force to protect those 
interests, and when the Soviet Union, knowing that the Ameri¬ 
cans did not support the European action, could threaten to use 
their nuclear weapons to counter the European use of force? 
Without producing a whole scenario to justify the argument that 
such a contingency is possible, we can think of threats, arising in 
the Middle East again and extending into the Mediterranean, 
to interfere with the supply of oil vital to the European economy. ‘ 

So far as I am aware, neither the British nor the French have 
ever publicly argued that the events of November 1956 have 
had anything to do with their determination to possess a nuclear 
deterrent, which, without rivalling the nuclear force of the super¬ 
powers, would ensure that the Soviet Union would have to pay a 
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heavy price for using nuclear weapons against them—such a price 
as the destruction of one or more great Russian cities. General 
Pierre Gallois has set forth the theory of such limited national 
deterrents, and he and others who favour them argue that any 
nation which aspires to have an independent foreign policy in 
matters of peace and war, and perhaps disarmament, which will 
be attended to and respected, must first possess nuclear weapons 
and effective means of delivering them. 

In his notable press conference of 14 January 1963, President 
de Gaulle answered questions about France’s position on nuclear 
armaments, particularly in relation to the agreement which had 
been reached between President Kennedy and Prime Minister 
Macmillan at Nassau, in December. The following passages occur 
in the report of his speech in Figaro of 15 January 1963. 
(Author’s translation.) 

For a great people, to possess freedom of action is a 
categorical imperative; for alliances have no immutable 
quality, whatever sentiments they may be based upon. 

And if one loses, even for a while, freedom of action, 
one risks never regaining it. . . . 

Above all, it is a fact that in case of a general atomic 
war between the Soviet Union and the Americans there 
would inevitably be frightful destruction, perhaps fatal 
to both countries. Under these conditions, no one in the 
| world can say, and in particular no one in America can 
Isay where, when, how and in what degree American 
1 nuclear armaments would be used to defend Europe. 

After referring to President Kennedy’s determined action in 
the Cuba crisis, President de Gaulle went on : 

But the fact remains that the American nuclear 
power does not necessarily and immediately provide the 
answer in all eventualities affeedng Europe and France. 
Thus, principles, conditions and circumstances have 
determined us to provide ourselves with an atomic force 
to meet our needs. 

The directors of the defence and foreign policy of die United 
States seem to regard the British nuclear deterrent force, and the 
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emerging French force de frappe , either with impatience or with 
rather scornful amusement. They point out the enormous dis¬ 
parity between the power of the British force as it is (and the 
French as it will some day be) and that of the sac, in terms of 
the megatonnage they can deliver on the territory of the ussr. 
The Americans argue that it would be far more effective in the 
combined defence of nato if Britain*and France would abandon 
the expensive and too difficult task of building up a “credible” 
nuclear deterrent, and devote their manpower and money to 
making their con ventiona l forces strong enough to be able to 
repulse a Russian invasion of nato Europe without recourse to 
nuclear weapons. 

The British deterrent force consists of some 180 medium-range 
bombers of the Vulcan and Victor classes, which can carry at 
least one, and possibly more, thermonuclear bombs of 1 o-megaton 
capacity. Putting it at only one bomb, this gives a total capacity 
for the force of 1800 megatons. This is compared with the total 
megatonnage which the us strategic bombers and missiles are 
capable of delivering. Taking the figures given in the article in 
Time of 23 August 1963, which were based on public statements 
by Mr. McNamara and on other nonclassified information, we 
find that approximately 36,000 megatons of bombs could be 
delivered. So the British deterrent force’s capacity to deliver 
nuclear weapons is only 5 per cent of that of the United States 
Strategic Air Command. In the last months of 1963, the French 
force de frappe began to be equipped with Mirage IV, an aircraft 
with a considerably shorter range and carrying less warload than 
the British V-bombers. Consequently, it will be some years before 
the French force reaches the capacity of the British. The French 
plans include the production of a medium-range ballistic missile, 
capable of reaching targets in the Soviet Union, but at the most 
favourable estimate it will be several years more before this can 
be operadonal. 

Making these comparisons, Americans responsible for defence 
policy point out that the increase in deterrent force for nato as 
a whole produced by the British and French nuclear deterrent 
forces is really negligible. At the same time, it is very expensive 
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and prevents the British and French from contributing die divi¬ 
sions with fully modem armament which could bring the land 
forces of nato to the level adequate to repulse an attack by the 
Soviet forces deployed in East Germany and die East European 
socialist countries. The American strategists and policy-makers 
would much prefer that all nuclear weapons should be under 
American control. They would be willing to give (and in some 
cases have given) their allies the means of delivery of tactical 
nuclear weapons, and lay down the warheads close at hand (but 
still under American guard) ready to hand over if war broke out 
and they had to be used. But there would be an Amcrican _yeto 
over the use of any nuclear weapon. The desirability of such a 
policy from the American viewpoint, in view of what has been 
said above about the vulnerability of the usa, needs no explana¬ 
tion. It is hardly more necessary either to explain why nuclear 
armament for nato, but under American veto, is unacceptable 
to the French now, and can hardly be contemplated by Britain 
and other European countries as a satisfactory long-term solution 
to the nuclear arms control problem. Before leaving the subject, 
another weakness of the Briush and French deterrent nuclear 
forces should be mentioned. This is the fact that, at present, their 
only means of delivering their nuclear weapons is medium-range 
bombing aircraft. 

The piloted bomber is vulnerable to attack by defending 
fighters as it traverses the hostile territory on its way to its target. 
Bombers from Britain would have to cross at least 700 miles of 
the Soviet Union to reach Moscow. The modem surface-to-air 
missile (sam) is a greater danger to the bomber than the piloted 
fighter is. The anti-aircraft artillery of World War II was limited 
in its accuracy, although when concentrated in defence of an 
important target it could down a considerable percentage of the 
attacking force. But the sam is equipped with sensing devices 
that enable it to “home” on its bomber target after it has been 
directed on its first intercept path by the indications of radar. 
The Soviet Union is known to have devoted great resources to 
developing radar and missile systems of air defence. They are 
estimated to be very effective, capable of bringing down a high 
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proportion of attacking bombers. Exact information about the 
capability of the Russian air defence is not available to the public, 
if indeed to the nato military, but there is a general assumption, 
in assessing the results obtainable from piloted bomber aircraft 
in a strategic offensive, that losses among them would greatly 
exceed the percentage losses in bomber aircraft during \\ orld 
War II, even during the periods when the air defences of Ger¬ 
many were strongest. Of course, only a very few of the large 
thermonuclear bombs which the attacking forces are capable of 
carrying would have to be exploded over the targets to cause the 
most terrible devastation, and everybody knows this. Neverthe¬ 
less, it would be an unpleasant prospect for the air force generals 
or marshals to order nuclear bombing attacks from which only 
a half or a quarter of the crews could be expected to return. We 
need hardly mention the effect on the morale and nerves of the 
crews. 

To counter the threat to the long-range piloted bomber, “stand¬ 
off” air-to-ground missiles have been developed. These are guided 
missiles carrying a nuclear warhead which can be discharged 
from the bombers in flight at a considerable distance from the 
target. Thus the bomber does not have to run the gauntlet of the 
enemy anti-aircraft, or surface-air missiles and get right over its 
target. The United States air-surface missile is called the “Hound- 
dog,” and it is said to be able to find its target with the necessary 
accuracy when discharged from 200 miles away. The raf has a 
similar missile, “Blue Steel.” The United States was developing 
a missile called “Skybolt” with a projected range of 1000 miles. 
The raf was counting on obtaining this missile, which would 
have prolonged the effective power, or postponed the obsol¬ 
escence, of the V-bomber force. But late in 1962, the us Admin¬ 
istration decided to cancel the development programme, on the 
grounds that it would be extremely difficult and expensive to 
develop and produce a missile with this range and other technical 
requirements, and that it would be a superfluous addition to the 
power of the Strategic Air Command. This decision caused con¬ 
sternation in the raf and the British Government, and Mr. Mac¬ 
millan hurried to meet Mr. Kennedy in Nassau. After a day or 
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so of hasty and intense discussion, the so-called Nassau Agree¬ 
ment, providing for future American co-operation in the modern¬ 
ization of the British nuclear deterrent force, was hammered out. 

The usaf, as well as the raf were taken aback by the cancella¬ 
tion of the Skybolt programme, one of Mr. McNamara’s deci¬ 
sions aimed at eliminating unnecessary military expenditure, in¬ 
cluding projects of research and development which were not 
likely to be productive or which would tend to duplicate offensive 
or defensive weapons. Here, obviously, the duplication was be¬ 
tween the power of the long-range aircraft to deliver bombs on 
Soviet targets, and the power of the rapidly-increasing American 
rocketry. Not only the usaf was disturbed over the cancellation 
of the Skybolt programme, but the contractor also, and the com¬ 
munities where the hardware was to be built. There was con¬ 
siderable discussion of this decision to cancel in the various 
committees of Congress dealing with the allocation of funds for 
defence, but in spite of opposed viewpoints, the decision stuck. 

We can hardly accuse Europeans of being irrational when 
they doubt that in every possible case of aggression or threat by 
the Soviet Union against their territory or interests, the United 
States would interv ene, regardless of the devastation their home¬ 
land would suffer in the event of a thermonuclear war. Put an¬ 
other way, can Europeans expect that United States nuclear 
power, which at present appears to be many times greater than 
that of the Soviet Union, will deter the Soviet Union from all 
overt aggression against European countries? 

This problem has been discussed from the American viewpoint 
by Mr. Herman Kahn, in a way that should show the vital neces¬ 
sity for all Americans—not just Mr. Kahn and his fellow-oracles 
and the cadres that operate the government machinery—to think 
about this problem. They must do so if they believe that theirs is 
a real democracy and that the ordinary citizen has the power to 
influence his fate. In this case, his fate can be seen in terms of 
whether he will live out his days to the end of his natural span, 
or whether he is to expect a i in 2, or 1 in 10 probability of 
being barbecued on a nuclear judgement day. Mr. Kahn calls his 
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second volume Thinking About the Unthinkable. Perhaps he 
might have named it Thinking About What Americans Don’t 
Want to Think About . 

Mr. Kahn writes about three categories of deterrence, I, II 
and III. He discusses the ways in which the United States nuclear 
power can, or should be able to, deter the Soviet Union (and 
possibly other nations regarded as potentially hostile) from broad 
classes of actions contrary to the vital interests of the usa. Of 
these three categories, or types of deterrence, Type II would in¬ 
clude an attack by Soviet Union forces on European nato allies. 
Can the threat of large-scale attack with nuclear weapons by the 
United States positively deter the Soviet Union from any such 
action ? Can it, for example, deter them from using force to put 
an end to the existing status of Berlin, and incorporate it into the 
so-called German Democratic Republic? 

Before attempting to answer this question, we should look at 
the position as to the Type I deterrent, which means the capacity 
of the United States nuclear forces to deter the Soviet Union from 
initiating a large-scale attack with nuclear weapons on the home 
territory of the usa on so-called strategic targets such as the 
elements of military force stationed there, the cities and the 
centres of production. 

Here the situation seems to be fairly reassuring, for the time 
being at any rate. As a result of the great expenditures and enor¬ 
mous efforts deployed in the construction of icbm’s and auxiliary 
hardware of great technical complexity since Sputnik I revealed 
the vulnerability of the usa, the United States now has, according 
to public statements of Mr. McNamara, a many times greater 
capacity to hit the Soviet Union with nuclear weapons, measured 
in the tens of thousands of megatons, than the Soviet Union has 
to hit the usa. The Soviet Union Government knows this, and as 
it would clearly suffer the greater damage if it came to a thermo¬ 
nuclear exchange with each super-power attacking the home terri¬ 
tory of the other, it would not initiate that kind of a war. The 
deterrent has been made stronger since the United States has 
widely dispersed its icbm’s and has provided many of them with 
fortified emplacements capable of protecting the missile against 
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anything but a direct hit by another thermonuclear bomb. The 
long-range bombing aircraft, previously very vulnerable because 
of their concentration on relatively few bases in the usa, have 
also been dispersed, and placed on alert schedules which would 
ensure that even in a Soviet surprise attack, large numbers of 
them would survive for retaliatory action. The nuclear-powered 
submarines armed with Polaris missiles are a further element of 
almost invulnerable retaliatory capacity. 

All this makes a direct attack on the United States by Soviet 
Union nuclear forces seem highly improbable. But, and this is a 
very important but, the United States, even with the great advan¬ 
tage in quantity of nuclear weapons and means of delivery that 
it appears to have at present, cannot be sure that by attacking first 
in a preventive war, or by pre-emptive attack, it could deprive 
the Soviet Union of a remaining retaliatory capacity which could 
kill tens of millions of Americans and inflict immense devastation. 

Put it another way. If the Americans strike first at the Soviet 
homeland with their nuclear weapons, they will do so knowing 
that the Soviet Union has the retaliatory power to kill tens of mil¬ 
lions of Americans. So we must consider this fact, in assessing the 
extent to which United States nuclear power protects Europe 
against Soviet aggression, that is, the extent to which it is capable 
of Type II deterrence. Mr. Kahn, in his first book, On Thermo¬ 
nuclear IVar, showed the horrid dimensions of the problem which 
would face the President of the United States if he had to decide 
whether to initiate thermonuclear war in order to honour the 
commitments made by the United States under the North Atlan¬ 
tic Treaty. The specific commitment is that an attack on the terri¬ 
tory of any member will be considered as an attack upon all, that 
is to say, that the usa would be in honour bound to respond to 
an attack on part of Germany as an attack on part of the 
continental United States. This is the obligation, but would the 
President really act in the same way if the Soviet Union say, 
should land troops west of Hamburg, as if they had landed in 
Alaska? Or would he even act as Mr. Kennedy did in the Cuba 
crisis ? 

Mr. Kahn invites us to consider a “scenario” in which the 
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Soviet Union has dropped bombs on the capitals of the principal 
European members of nato, but shows no signs of preparing to 
attack the United States. The usa nuclear forces seem strong 
enough to deter the Soviet Union from doing so, unless the usa 
itself begins hostilities against the Soviet Union. The President is 
inclined, and is advised, to order the sag to strike at the Soviet 
Union in order to fulfil us obligations. He then asks for an esti¬ 
mate of the damage the Soviet Union forces could do to the 
United States, particularly of the number of casualties they could 
cause. Mr. Kahn then goes on to consider what the decision of 
the President would be—to strike or not to strike—in a range of 
possible casualties among Americans, starting with 100 per cent 
(when he naturally would conclude, according to Mr. Kahn and 
everybody else, that it would not be worth while to have 190 
million Americans dead to prevent, conjecturally, Europe from 
becoming Red). As the hypothetical casualties become lower in 
the scale of tens of millions, the problem for the President would 
become more agonizing. Mr. Kahn reports that he has conducted 
a sort of informal poll among Americans, as to what number of 
American citizens the President should, or would, be prepared 
to sacrifice in order that the usa should honourably keep its 
engagements. He said that their estimates of an acceptable price 
fell between ten and sixty millions “clustering toward the upper 
number.” (This particular passage was one which was heavily 
attacked by reviewers, who coul d not beli eve that it represented 
a common viewpoint among Americans. 

Kahn also put the same question to Europeans, and was 
not very surprised when their answers came out between two and 
twenty millions, “clustering towards the lower numbers.” \\ e may 
consider the “acceptable megadeaths” in both of them to be very 
inflated. What is significant about these two sets of answers is the 
difference between the European and the American estimates. 
Many times more Americans were convinced the usa would 
honour its commitments than were the Europeans. 

One should devoutly hope that no President of the usa will 
ever really have to make such a decision. But it is more than clear 
that the President’s advisers—and doubtless the President himself 
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—have been thinking very hard about how the probability of 
his having to take such a decision can be reduced to the mini¬ 
mum. One evidence of this is the emphasis placed by the United 
States representatives at successive nato ministerial meetings on 
the nee d for the E uropean nations to stren gthen their conven¬ 
tional forces. There have been many public statements by res¬ 
ponsible spokesmen of the United States Administration to the 
same effect. The Americans would like the nato land forces to 
be able to repulse any attack by Soviet Union conventional forces 
now deployed outside the ussr, without having to use nuclear 
weapons and without having to depend on the threat of nuclear 
intervention by the sac. But the Europeans have shown no desire 
to call up the men and spend the money necessary for this, and 
seem to prefer to shelter under the most inappropriately named 
“nuclear umbrella.” If they would think of the us President’s 
problem, as posed by Mr. Kahn, they would perceive that the 
nuclear umbrella has many weak patches in it. 

On page 149 we mentioned Mr. Kahn’s classification of three 
types of deterrence, I, II and III. As we have discussed Types 
I and II briefly, the reader may wish to know something about 
Type III, which Mr. Kahn describes as graduated, or controlled, 
deterrence. This would operate against aggressive acts, or “pro¬ 
vocations” as Mr. Kahn terms them, of less scope than, for 
example, extensive invasion of nato Europe. This kind of deter¬ 
rence would exist when a potential enemy feared that if he com¬ 
mitted a “provocation,” his opponent would be able to respond 
by counter-action, which, while limited, would make the aggres¬ 
sion dangerous, or at least unprofitable. 

The above definition, one sees, does not require that nuclear 
weapons be used in the counter-actions, or reprisals, but neither 
does it exclude their use. Mr. Kahn suggests that an international 
code might be formulated, to govern the use of force in reprisal 
for “provocations,” but he does not pursue this idea very far, and 
I think with good reason. We have seen, in the last chapter, the 
difficulty of limiting the scope of war if nuclear weapons are 
employed. The counterforce strategy is basically one of controlled 
reprisals, though not restricted to reprisals against minor “provo- 
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cations.” We shall be examining the limitations of this proposed 
strategy in Chapter 14. 

When the problem of deterrence of hostile acts, particularly 
deterrence by threat of massive employment of nuclear weapons, 
is talked or written about, inevitably the question of “credibility” 
is examined. Will the enemy believe that if he acts in a certain 
way inimical to important interests of the usa (or another nuclear 
power) he will be hit by nuclear forces? This problem can hardly 
be dealt with in accordance with any rigorous scientific technique. 
The evolving science of psychology is as yet unable to cope with 
the inordinately complicated and heterogeneous factors that come 
into play, such as the emotions, the prejudices, characters of the 
rulers or decision-takers and of all the subordinate echelons of 
advisers and executants in the armed services and other state 
apparatus who may be involved. The proceedings of governments 
endeavouring to enforce their will, or protect their interests, by 
the threat of the use of the nuclear forces of which they are the 
proprietors have been compared to bluffing in poker, to playing 
Russian roulette and to the hare-brained juvenile jousting called 
“playing chicken.” As the world is today, it does not seem likely 
that suspected bluffs will be called, or the trigger pulled, or the 
car held on the line until the collision point. But there is always 
the possibility that it is not a bluff, that the loaded chamber is 
opposite the firing pin, that the adversary will not flip the wheel in 
time. And if the guess is wrong, the consequences will be catastro¬ 
phic. But how long can this sort of game go on before someone 
does the wrong thing, and the contestants will pay in multi-mega- 
deatlis? We may credit the deterrent effect of American nuclear 
armament with having preserved nato Europe since World War 
II against military aggression by the Soviet Union. The fear of 
the catastrophic consequences which would ensue if the enormous 
nuclear power now possessed by both the United States and the 
Soviet Union were unleashed is a deterrent against any military 
adventure today. But can a peace kept under threat of armaments 
last forever? There is a danger that such a precarious peace may 
not last very long, if the armaments race continues. Deterrence as 
it exists today is preventing war, but a stable and lasting peace 
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CHAPTER 


The Military-Industrial complex, USA 

president johnson, in his television address to the nation on 
21 January 1964, when the Eighteen-Nation Disarmament Com¬ 
mittee reassembled at Geneva, said : “Disarmament is not merely 
the Government’s business, but everybody’s business.” Attending 
to disarmament for the Government are the us Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency, the State Department, the Depart¬ 
ment of Defense and the Atomic Energy Agency. The heads of 
all these branches of the us Government meet together in a group 
called the Committee of Principals, to decide on us disarmament 
policy and how it is to be negotiated with the Soviet Union and 
explained to allies. But how much concerned with disarmament 
is “everybody” ? One hopes that this is not another case of “What 
is everybody’s business is nobody’s business.” Of course, all of us 
should be concerned about disarmament, since the policies adop¬ 
ted by the Government may determine whether we will live out 
our natural lives or be burned up, buried under rubble, radio- 
activated, or perish in some of the other horrid eventualities that 
will arise if the arms race runs on uncontrolled and the nations 
continue to rely on ever-increasing armed force for security. 

In the autumn of 1963 Philip Noel-Baker asked in a pamphlet, 
“Who wants disarmament ?” and Harold Wilson, a year later 
to be Prime Minister, answered, “With the exception of a few 
who are wedded to die concept of a power-dominated world, or 
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who reap financial rewards from die arms industiy, there is no 
one who does not passionately want disarmament.” 

It is not easy to identify the “few” positively, least of all diose 
most influential. If we ask, “Who does not want disarma¬ 
ment ?” we shall not find many who denounce the idea absolutely 
and finally, and who are reported in the public press as doing so, 
but there are multitudes of “well-yes-but’ers.” That is to say, 
there is no one in favour of having a nuclear war and blowing 
the most civilized and productive parts of the northern hemi¬ 
sphere to smithereens. Equally, there are few who would not 
admit that the world would be more secure if there were some 
means of getting rid altogether of nuclear weapons and the 
means of delivering them. But they think it is impossible in the 
world we live in, humanity being what it is and especially the 
Russians being what they are, to achieve the sort of world-wide 
agreements that would be necessary to make disarmament effec¬ 
tive. These people express themselves mainly by cliches : “There 
have always been wars, and there always will be;” “You can’t 
change human nature;” “You can’t trust the Soviets;” and so 
forth. So they offer no alternative to letting the armaments race 
run on, and hold out no hope that it will not in the end come 
to a nuclear war. 

There is another method nowadays of finding out who is in 
favour of what, and that of course is to take public opinion polls. 
We shall be examining presently what evidence the pollsters pro¬ 
duce about public attitudes to disarmament in the usa and 
Canada. One thing that the polls have proved over the years, if 
it needed proving, is that what the public thinks today is very 
likely to be quite different, in quantitative terms, from what it 
thought six months ago, or what it will think six months hence. 

It should also be noted, of course, that the public takes its opinions 
mainly from politicians, editorialists, commentators in press and 
radio, professors and scientists, the last-named being listened to 
with undue respect when pontificating outside the sphere of their 
special competence. 

If a Gallup pollster should ask a civilian whether he thought 
that military officers were in favour of disarmament, he would 
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probably just laugh and come back with “Like distillers are in 
favour of prohibition,” or some such quip. If one were to ask a 
selection of the military officers themselves, their answers would 
probably fall into the “well-ycs-but” category, partly because 
their government is on record as favouring disarmament under 
specified conditions. No other attitude is to be expected of military 
officers in the climate of the cold war and in the present circum¬ 
stances of military life. After all, one would not buy a watch-dog 
who was never suspicious of the intentions of strangers or who 
lacked confidence in the idea that a good set of teeth and jaws are 
the best things to keep his master’s household from harm. 

The first chapter mentioned how the threat to the security of 
their employment that disarmament poses can influence the think¬ 
ing of the military and of the scientists who gain their livelihood 
by doing the military’s scientific chores. The emotions aroused by 
a feeling of personal insec urity may have more to say than cold 
reason when they think about disarmament or the threats to their 
nation’s safety which armaments are supposed to avert. Military 
officers in the United States or any other country have engaged 
in a service in which they are presumably prepared to lay down 
their life in defence of others. No one should suggest that they 
would be so selfish as to think consciously to themselves: 
“Whether disarmament would be better for the country and 
make the lives of all its inhabitants safer or not, it would mean 
that I would be out of a job, and therefore I am against it.” But 
every serving officer might well examine his conscience in this 
particular and ask himself the question, “Can my attitude to 
disarmament be affected, unconsciously, by my personal 
interest?” 

Ex-President Eisenhower, recognizing the potential conflict be¬ 
tween the interests of the armed forces and the armament industry, 
and those of the nation as a whole, sounded the alarm in his vale¬ 
dictory message, 17 January 1961. The most pertinent passages 
are the following: 

. . . this conjunction of an immense military estab¬ 
lishment and a large arms industry is new in the 
American experience. The total influence—economic, 
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political, even spiritual—is felt in every state house, 
e\ ery office of the Federal Government. . 

In the councils of Government, we must guard 
against the acquisition of unwarranted influence, 
whether sought or unsought, by the military-industrial 
complex. The potential for the disastrous rise of mis¬ 
placed power exists and will persist. 

It is certainly to be expected that the total influence of the 
military-industrial complex would be against disarmament. We 
have examined briefly why military men are, and traditionally 
have been, against disarmament. The reason why the military 
industrialists, including all gaining their living from the making 
of armaments and military equipment, would be against disarma¬ 
ment is very clear also; they might lose their livelihood. Workmen 
and employees and also managers and executives would see their 
jobs disappear, while the investors and capitalists would lose 
money. It is obvious that many or most of such people would see 
disarmament as something very bad for the country and would be 
disposed to use their influence (which President Eisenhower said 
is great) to prevent any disarming. 

The importance of the armaments industry in tire economy of 
the United States during the years since the Korean war has been 
set out in many articles in the periodical press, in books and 
through other media. No long argument as to this is needed in 
the present book. However, it would be incomplete if the 
main facts about the power of the military-industrial complex 
were not summarized, together with some of the facts which indi¬ 
cate that the danger to the American democratic process might 
have been a real one if it had been allowed to develop. The 
Kennedy Administration, it is tme, greatly increased military 
spending, but at the same time took measures and instituted pol¬ 
icies which largelyjelirTunated the dangers of “unwarranted in¬ 
fluence” which had exercised General Eisenhower. These policies 
have been carried on under President Johnson. A distinct change 
of viewpoint is discernible; very few now accept the cold war and 
the amis race as an essential component of the American way of 
life. 
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In assessing the importance of military spending in the United 
States economy, we can start from the fact that in the defence 
message President Johnson presented to the Congress for the year 
1966 it is estimated that spending on defence during the current 
financial year will be $52.5 billion. Of this, $24.2 billion will be 
spent on procurement of armament and equipment, research and 
development, atomic energy (mainly production of nuclear ex¬ 
plosive) and military aid to allies (mainly in the supply of arms). 
The total defence expenditure will be 42 per cent of all budget 
expenditure for the year. The Gross National Product of the usa 
for the year 1966 is estimated at $667 billion in the message. We 
can say that the defence expenditures for 1966 are estimated at 8 
per cent of the gnp, and expenditures on armaments 3.6 per cent. 

Looking at these figures crudely presented, one might say that 
it should not create more than a very temporary dislocation of 
the American economy if all expenditure on armaments and 
defence should cease abruptly. Hence this factor should not be 
decisive in influencing the policy of the United States Govern¬ 
ment on whether to disarm or not, or how fast to disarm. But 
3.6 per cent of the gnp does not represent 3.6 per cent of the 
oressures on the various branches of the government, especially on 
the Executive and Congress. What produces strong pressures is 
that the armaments industry is largely concentrated in relatively 
few states. 

According to US. Nexus and World Report of 28 August 1963, 
the total of defence contracts in all states was $25.2 billion. Cali¬ 
fornia held 25 per cent of the total, and other states the following 
percentages: Connecticut 4 per cent; Massachusetts 4 per cent; 
New Jersey 5 per cent; New York 10 per cent; Ohio 5 per cent; 
Pennsylvania 3 per cent; Texas 5 per cent; and Washington 4 per 
cent. That is, nine states out of the fifty held 65 per cent of the 
defence contracts. 

What is perhaps more important as an index of the dependence 
of states on the armaments industry and defence generally is the 
relation between employment in defence industries, and total 
employment in manufacturing. In Kansas, Washington, New 
Mexico, California, Connecticut, Arizona and Utah, more than 
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20 per cent of manufacturing employment was in defence indus¬ 
tries, while in five more states it was more than 1 o per cent. These 
data are taken from “The Economic Impact of Disarmament in 
the United States” in the volume Disarmament : its Politics and 
Economics , published by the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. The author of the article is Professor Emile Benoit, 
chairman of the panel which produced a report on the same 
subject for the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. Professor 
Benoit also observes that the ratio of defence business to total 
business is very high in certain industries: 95 per cent in the air¬ 
craft and missile industry, 60 per cent in ship and boat building, 
and 40 per cent in radio and communications equipment. 

It will readily be seen that these concentrations of interest in 
keeping the production of armaments and military equipment 
going at a high level will create more pressures on politicians than 
if the same total amount of business were spread uniformly all 
over the country and through all the manufacturing working 
force. Seymour Melman, in his book The Peace Race quotes 
Representative J. L. Whitten, a member of the Defense Appro¬ 
priations Committee, as declaring: 

.. . Just about every district and every state and every 
labor union and every store owner is getting a cut out 
of present expenditures in the name of ‘defense, 5 and it 
makes it extremely difficult for the Congress or the ser¬ 
vices to hold down these things in line with what it 
really needs. 

It is well known that labour unions in industries affected or 
threatened with loss of jobs owing to reduced production or can¬ 
cellation of armament or military equipment items are usually the 
first to protest against any decisions of this nature. As they speak 
for a large number of voters, their protests naturally command 
immediate attention from their representatives in the Congress. 
Certainly the labour unions cannot be blamed for doing their 
best to keep their membership in employment when loss of jobs 
is threatened by the shifting tides of defence expenditure. But it 
is to be hoped that the line taken in the current struggles to main¬ 
tain employment will not harden into a rooted fear of and opposi- 
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tion to any United States Government policy of extensive 
disarmament. 

It would be very wrong to conclude that politicians who seek 
to win defence contracts for industries located in their constitu¬ 
encies, or who try to protect their constituents against loss of 
employment consequent on reduction of defence spending are 
cynically acquiescing in the arms race for their political advan¬ 
tage. They no doubt are convinced that the security of the 
United Stales requires armaments to be manufactured, and that 
if this is so, then the people they represent should have a share in 
the employment and emoluments distributed as a result of the 
production of those armaments. There are undoubtedly material 
advantages to their constituents, and hence political advantages 
to themselves in the continuing production of armaments. There¬ 
fore their judgement on whether disarmament will make for a 
safer world, or the reverse, will not be unbiased. Policies that call 
for building ever greater masses of military equipment may seem 
more reasonable to them than if they were the representatives of 
simple agricultural communities, who had nothing to contribute 
to the arms build-up except their taxes. 

Another important factor determining the attitude of politi- 
c’ans to the arms race, and conversely to disarmament, is the way 
they, and the country generally, view communism, and Soviet 
Russia. To be against communism, as everyone who believes 
in parliamentary democracy has to be, leads to the view that one 
must necessarily be against the Soviet Union; to be against the 
Soviet Union, which has great military power, leads to the con¬ 
clusion that the usa must have greater military power in order 
to preserve its freedom and institutions, the American way of life, 
from overthrow by aggressive communism led and directed by 
the men in the Kremlin. All this sounds simple, terribly simple. 
Such a chain of emotional reasoning could lead to the conviction 
that in resisting the evil aggression of communist-led Soviet 
Russia, any military means are justifiable, including the use of 
multi-megaton nuclear weapons to incinerate whole populations. 

It is, of course, the prerogative, and perhaps the duty of a 
politician, to alert the people against communism, or any other 
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threat to their liberty, whether it comes from abroad or from 
elements within the nation. But it is generally thought not to be 
good democratic practice for politicians and military together to 
propagandize the people in favour of some specifically political 
line of action. The danger to be apprehended is that the military, 
starting as allies of the politicians, may become the senior partners 
in the business, and take over its direction, and even the direction 
of the country. 

In 1958 it was decided by the us National Security Council 
that the military could and should consider it a part of their duty 
to indoctrinate the civilian population as well as military per¬ 
sonnel against the dangers of communism. The result, not sur¬ 
prisingly, was that military men willing or ordered to take on this 
duty of demonstrating the evils of communism usually found that 
their audiences consisted of people who wanted to have their 
flesh made to creep, or who had a predisposition to be roused 
to a good comfortable red-heat by denunciations of communism. 
These were the elements of the people whose political thinking 
was far to the right. They were not necessarily those who subse¬ 
quently have been identified as John Birchers or other elements 
of the right-wing lunatic fringe. But the participation of the mili¬ 
tary in the anti-communist propaganda campaign obviously was 
tending to identify them with the right wing in politics, and the 
far right at that. 

The dangerous possibilities of indiscriminately assigning mili¬ 
tary officers to carry out political indoctrination were forcibly 
brought to public attention by the unhappy story of Major- 
General Edwin A. Walker, w r ho was relieved of his divisional 
command, and subsequently became involved in right-wing 
activities which brought him into conflict with the law. The 
Walker case, and some indiscreet public statements of a number 
of other senior military officers, decided the Kennedy Administra¬ 
tion in its early days to take firm action to check the tendency 
for generals and admirals to make pronouncements not only on 
defence policy but on foreign policy; to tend to usurp the proper 
function of elected representatives. So the Pentagon laid down 
stringent rules that before delivery all speeches of military offi- 
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cers had to be cleared by the proper authority in the Defense 
Department; that meant by the civil authority. In the final result, 
the Secretary of Defense would decide what the military officers, 
who are responsible through him to their Commander-in-Chief, 
should be permitted to say or write in public. This action was 
taken following a memorandum to the President and the Secretary 
of Defense by Senator J. W. Fulbright, Chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. That there should have been any 
questioning of the rightness of the action taken by the Adminis¬ 
tration in this matter is somewhat astonishing to one brought up 
in the old-style British military tradition, as the present writer 
was. That tradition, supported by regulations, is that the military 
should take no part in politics, and that they are obliged to get 
authority to publish anything they write, and that they are res¬ 
ponsible for not saying anything in public contrary to government 
policy. The writer understands that this is, or was, until after 
World War II at any rate, also the tradition of United States 
military officers. 

However, the Pentagon directive was violently attacked by 
some senators. Finally a senate committee chaired by Senator 
J. C. Stennis was set up to inquire into the matter. After 
long hearings, covering nearly a year, the committee issued its re¬ 
port, on 25 October 1962. (But on this date the attention of the 
nation was focused on a real situation in Cuba which might 
have led to war. Naturally there was not much interest in the 
precise conditions under which military officers should be allowed 
to talk to the public about war, or about foreign policies which 
might lead to war or peace.) According to the report by Cabell 
Phillips in the New York Tunes, 26 October 1962, the committee 
agreed that the doctrine of civil superiority over the military in 
government affairs should be held inviolable. The Executive had 
the inherent power of requiring military officers to submit any 
public statements for review prior to delivery. As to military par¬ 
ticipation in “cold war seminars,” the committee said that “More 
harm than good can result from these programs unless there is 
complete co-operation by local persons of sound judgment and 
discretion.” 
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It would seem that before the policy change referred to, there 
was a danger that the public, hearing stories of how some military 
officers co-operated with right-wing groups, would get the impres¬ 
sion that all military officers were equally far-right in their views, 
hating not only communism, but also some aspects of current 
United States Government policy, especially social legislation. In 
short, there was a danger that military officers might be thought 
to be incipient fascists. 

Another development in the us a after World War II may have 
cast doubt in the mind of the public as to whether senior officers 
in the military service were always selfless guardians of the peace 
and security of the American people. This phenomenon, now for¬ 
tunately brought under control, was the extensive employment of 
retired officers, frequently of the highest rank, by those corpora¬ 
tions that are big contractors for armaments. 

Of course, the employment of retired senior officers in arma¬ 
ments firms is not an exclusively American practice. One recalls 
precedents in Great Britain, going back many years. But before 
World War II, the armaments business did not involve such vast 
sums, nor the production of the weapons for nuclear war. 

The report of Representative Hebert’s committee, set up to in¬ 
vestigate this matter, listed 762 retired officers who had found 
employment in armamcnts-producing firms {New York Times, 
18 January i960). They ranged in rank from four-star generals 
and admirals down to colonels and naval captains, and their re¬ 
munerations varied from $84,000 to $5000 per annum. In total 
it was a formidable list, and after the facts had been allowed to 
sink in, it was clear to everybody that there was a conflict of 
interest which ought to be removed for the country’s good. That 
is tc^say, if the senior officers of the armed services who were 
responsible for advising on how the taxpayer’s money should be 
spent for armaments had expectations of very substantial advan¬ 
tages to come from some of the firms hoping for defence contracts, 
it was to be feared that their judgement would not be as impartial 
as it should be. The committee recommended legislation provid¬ 
ing that for two years after retirement, officers should not be 
allowed to accept from armaments firms, jobs having anything to 
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f do with sales to the Department of Defense. While this does not 
seem to he a very drastic remedy, no doubt it has had the neces¬ 
sary effect. In any case, it was a definite acknowledgement that 
the previous state of affairs was not consonant with the public 
interest. 

The honourable and devoted majority of the military profes¬ 
sion in the United States must be grieved that the actions of a 
few of their members have caused some publicists to call into 
question the disinterestedness of the profession as a whole. If there 
are American officers who are political fanatics, or who seek per¬ 
sonal aggrandizement or financial advantages in the service, their 
number must be infinitesimal. But this chapter began with the 
question, “Who doesn’t want disarmament ?” It was necessary 
to mention some of the facts which tended to associate the mili¬ 
tary, in the public mind, with armament industrialists. Such a 
coalition could exercise the “unwarranted influence” on the 
decisions of the us Government which President Eisenhower 
warned against. There is a presumption that the “unwarranted 
influence” could be exerted against policies directed towards 
lessening of tensions, agreements with the opponents in the cold 
war, and eventually towards the twin objectives of a peaceful 
v. orld and disarmament. 

I think that most military officers would claim that peace in 
security for their nation is the eventual object to which they con¬ 
secrate their endeavours. If that is true, then officers, and espe¬ 
cially those of high rank, should think seriously whether in the 
discharge of their responsibilities they are helping or hindering 
the long-term object of a stable peace. We refer again to Mr. 
Thomas Finletter’s image of the United States’ “double-barrelled 
policy” abroad (p. 91). Military officers naturally tend to 
fix their attention on the “Preparation for Defence” barrel, 
while more or less ignoring the other (and longer-range) 
barrel of the abolition under a regime of law of the institution 
of war. 

In a television address on 7 November 1957 which dealt with 
Science in National Security, President Eisenhower had this to 
say at the close of his remarks: 
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What the world needs today even more than a giant 
leap into outer space, is a giant step toward peace. Time 
and again we have demonstrated our eagerness to take 
such a step. 

As a start in this direction, I urge the Soviet now to 
align themselves with the practical and workable dis¬ 
armament proposals, approved yesterday by a large 
- majority in the United Nations. 

Never shall we cease to hope and work for the com¬ 
ing of the day when enduring peace will take these 
military burdens from the back of mankind, and when 
the scientist can give his full attention, not to human 
destruction, but to human happiness and fulfillment. 

In an address to a joint session of the Congress of the Republic 
of the Philippines, the late General MacArthur said : 

The Great Question is: Can global war now be out¬ 
lawed from the world? If so, it would mark the 
greatest advance in civilization since die Sermon on the 
Mount. It would lift at one stroke the darkest shadow 
which has engulfed mankind from the beginning. . . . 

You will say at once diat the abolidon of war has 
been the dream of man for centuries, every proposition 
to that end has been promptly discarded as impossible 
and fantastic. But that was before the science of the 
past decade made mass destruction a reality. The argu¬ 
ment then was along spiritual and moral lines, and lost. 

But now die tremendous evolution of nuclear and other 
potentials of destruction has suddenly taken the prob¬ 
lem away from its primary consideration as a moral and 
spiritual question and brought it abreast of scientific 
realism. It is no longer an ethical question to be 
pondered solely by learned philosophers and ecclesi¬ 
astics, but a hardcore one for the decision of the masses 
whose survival is the issue. . . . 

We are in a new era. . . . We must have sufficient 
imagination and courage to translate the universal wish 
for peace—which is rapidly becoming a universal 
necessity—into actuality. 

These speeches by the two most highly respected American 
leaders of World War II should convince any military officer that 
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“peace 5 ’ and “disarmament” arc not dirty words, and that it is 
his duty to think towards the attainment of the long-term object 
of his government’s foreign policy—a stable and lasting peace. 

A preview of the obstacles which an extensive programme of 
disarmament will meet has been afforded as a result of the cuts 
which Secretary McNamara has made in areas of defence spend¬ 
ing which he has found to be unproductive in the sense of not 
giving real defence value for the money. Cuts in programmes for 
the development or continued production of certain weapons sys¬ 
tems which the cost-effectiveness evaluation teams found to be 
redundant met strenuous opposition. It seems, however, that Mr. 
McNamara and his aides will in general have public support in 
their economy endeavours, partly because no one wants to pay 
more taxes than necessary, and partly because the concept of the 
uselessness of great expenditures to reinforce “overkill” is begin¬ 
ning to sink into the public consciousness. 

“Overkill,” in the simplest form of the idea, is the present 
capacity of the United States, measured in megatonnage of 
nuclear weapons and the means of delivering them, to destroy 
the main cities and industrial targets in the Soviet Union not only 
once, but several times. Therefore it is not sensible to keep on 
adding to the weaponry at great expense. This idea was trans¬ 
lated into terms directly applicable to the defence spending of the 
United States by Secretary McNamara in his speech to the 
Economic Club of New York on 18 November 1963 (already 
quoted from on page 173) in which he made the following key 
statements: 

The most wishful of Soviet planners would have to 
calculate as a certainty that the most effective surprise 
attack they could launch would still leave us with the 
capability to destroy the attacker’s society. . . . 

But given the kind of force that the Soviets are build¬ 
ing, including submarine-launched missiles beyond the 
reach of our offensive forces, the damage which the 
Soviets could inflict on us and our allies, no matter what 
we do to limit it, remains extremely high. . . . 

Larger budgets for us strategic forces would not 
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change that fact. They could have only a decreasing 
incremental effect limiting somewhat the damage tine 
us and its allies could suffer in a general nuclear war. 

| In short, we cannot buy the capability to make a stra¬ 
tegic bombing campaign once again a unilateral prn^v- 
pect. 

That must, I suggest, be accepted as one of the 
determinants affecting policy. Another is that the same 
situation confronts the Soviet leaders, in a way that is 
even more intensely confining. . . . 

The fact that further increases in strategic forces’ 
size will at last encounter rapidly diminishing returns 
. . . should be reflected in future budgets. . . . We can 
anticipate that the annual expenditure on strategic 
forces will drop substantially, and level off well below 
the present rate of spending. 

James Reston, in an article in the New York Times of 15 
March 1963, made a number of pertinent remarks on the im¬ 
plications of cuts in defence spending : 

Bob McNamara is presiding over a department of 
government that spends more every year than the net 
income of every corporation in the United States. He 
has the power of decision over defense contracts for a 
large and growing segment of American industry that 
must work for the government or die. 

Not only vast cities but in some cases whole states 
and regions of the nation prosper if they ge: the big 
defense contracts or decline if they don’t—ana power¬ 
ful politicians rise or fall with them. . . . 

. . . McNamara is doing what he was brought here 
to do; he is managing the Pentagon; he is establishing 
civilian control over the officers; and he is no: hesitating 
to scrap expensive weapons systems when they go 
wrong, no matter who complains. 

The article goes on to list some of the prarrummes Mr. 
McNamara had cancelled : the nuclear-powered aeroplane, the 
Skybolt missile (referred to on page 147), the r^nasoar pro¬ 
gramme and others. He had battled against the aprropriation of 
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many billions of dollars for the development and production of 
the RS70 aircraft, a supersonic (2000 m.p.h.) aircraft intended 
to replace the B 52’s and B 58’s when they finally were relin¬ 
quished by the usaf. In this he encountered the tough opposition 
of General Curtis LeMay, then Chief of the Air Staff, not only in 
intra-departmental discussions, but also before the committees of 
Congress. 

In these discussions, and those about the cancellation of Skybolt 
(see page 147), usaf generals were very loath to admit that the 
long-range bomber is obsolescent as a vehicle for the nuclear 
weapon, and will, sooner or later, be entirely replaced by the 
intercontinental and shorter-range ballistic missiles. For purposes 
of strategic missions, that is, attacks on the cities that are the 
centres of production and transportation of the enemy, the great 
missiles are clearly more efficient, mainly on account of the in¬ 
creasing vulnerability of the bomber. Missiles would seem also 
to have an advantage in the “counterforce” or retaliatory- 
deterrent role. They would be more effective instruments for 
carrying out the carefully controlled responsive strikes contem¬ 
plated in the announced strategy, because of their relative 
invulnerability to an enemy pre-emptive strike and the speed with 
which they could reach their selected targets. 

The transformation of the air force function brought about by 
the development of the ballistic missile is hard for the majority of 
airmen to accept. They have been brought up to believe in the 
bomber as the most powerful and prestigious engine of war. The 
senior air force officers who resist the phasing out of the long¬ 
distance bomber are probably committing the same error as the 
admirals who fought for so long to retain the battleship in navies, 
until World War II showed once and for all that super-dread- 
noughts were as obsolete as triremes. It is noteworthy that the 
King-Bomber of the raf, Sir Arthur Harris, in a passage near 
the end of his book Bomber Offensive , forecast the development 
of ballistic missiles, and its effect on the function of air forces. He 
urged airmen not to struggle against it, but to work for a unifica¬ 
tion of the air, land and sea services. 

Military murmurings against the McNamara regime of 
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budget-cutting and junking of service idols were set forth in an 
article by Mr. Hanson W. Baldwin, military correspondent of the 
New York Times , in an article dated 18 June 1962. It was sub- 
headed “McNamara’s Innovations Arouse Plea for Understand¬ 
ing ‘Human’ Leadership.” Most of the article is a quotation from 
Army magazine. After enumerating Mr. McNamara’s excep¬ 
tional abilities, it goes on to say that if the Secretary and his 
immediate assistants do not understand armies, they don’t under¬ 
stand war, and then added : “Perhaps ‘understand’ is not the right 
word. There is a certain visceral comprehension which goes be¬ 
yond what the Completely rational man can ‘understand.’ ” Pre¬ 
sumably, therefore, the Secretary of Defense and his advisers 
should begin thinking with their viscera instead of with their 
heads. 

In view of the facts cited, it is trite to say that the us Govern¬ 
ment is and has been very conscious of the serious effects on the 
economy of the country which a programme of disarmament 
might cause. The act which established the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency directed it to conduct research on the 
economic consequences of arms control and disarmament, includ¬ 
ing the problems of readjustments in industiy and the reallocation 
of national resources. Mr. John J. McCloy, while he was Adviser 
on Disarmament to the President of the usa, set up a panel of 
experts under the chairmanship of Professor Emile Benoit of 
Columbia University to study this question, and the panel sub¬ 
mitted its report in January 1962. It has been published as an 
official document of the us Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency. 

The panel concluded that disarmament, in accordance with 
the provisions of the us Program for General and Complete Dis¬ 
armament in a Peaceful World, and carried out over the time 
period indicated in that program, should create little danger of 
immediate depression in the us economy, assuming sensible 
adjustment policies and vigorous government leadership to dis¬ 
pel adverse effects. 

Further conclusions were : 
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That structural problems in particular industries or areas 
are unavoidable and could be serious for individuals, 
companies and communities prominently affected. . . . 

That the alleviations of these structural difficulties 
may require a variety of adjustment programs, some 
providing assistance for the retraining, temporary sup¬ 
port, and relocation of individuals and reconversion 
and diversification of enterprises. . . . 

That within wide limits the Nation can afford to 
have as high or as low a level of defense expenditure 
as is deemed politically desirable, and should feel no 
constraint on the economic side in adjusting defense 
expenditures to whatever level seems best to accord with 
our political objectives. 

The Fifteenth United Nations General Assembly (i960) passed 
a resolution calling on the Secretary-General to conduct a study 
of the economic and social consequences of disarmament in coun¬ 
tries with different economic systems and at different stages of 
economic development. The late Mr. Hammarskjold set up an 
advisory group, consisting of experts from the following countries: 
ussr, Sudan, uk, India, Pakistan, Poland, usa, Venezuela, 
France and Czechoslovakia. The United States was represented 
by W. W. Leontief, Professor of Economics at Harvard. The 
group made its report about a year later, and rather surprisingly, 
reached unanimous agreement. It concluded that “all the prob¬ 
lems and difficulties of transition connected with disarmament 
could be met by appropriate national and international measures” 
and that “there should thus be no doubt that the diversion to 
peaceful purposes of the resources now in military use could be 
accomplished to the benefit of all countries and lead to the im¬ 
provement of world economic and social conditions.” 

However, until late in 1963 not much seems to have been done 
by either the us Government or the firms engaged in armaments 
production to prepare for a considerable reduction in defence 
spending, much less for a programme of disarmament. Philip 
Shabecoff and Joseph Lelvveld, financial and business reporters 
for the New York Tunes , reported on 24 August 1963 after an 
extensive survey that the defence industry was doing very little to 
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cope with the impact of possible arms control or disarmament. 
Many defence contractors simply were refusing to consider that 
there could be a cutback in arms production of any considerable 
size in the foreseeable future. Others had thought about the 
problem and said that a sharp reduction in defence expenditure 
would hit them hard, but that they had no idea of how to plan 
to meet such a contingency. A few companies were confident that 
they could convert to civilian business widiout much trouble. 
However, since the article in the New lork Times was published, 
most of the largest armaments contractors have begun seriously 
to study reconversion problems. 

A good many of the industries questioned thought that the 
Government should tackle the problem, since it seems to be beyond 
the capacity of individual firms. In fact, as the Neiv York Times 
reports, the Defense Department has established an office to assist 
the communities and corporations that have lost big contracts. 
The work this office does every day is a smaller-scale version of 
what would have to be done if an effective programme of dis¬ 
armament should be agreed upon and put into effect. The final 
paragraph of the report quotes Mr. Yarmolinsky, then special 
assistant to the Secretary' of Defense, as saving that the notion that 
the American economy depends on armaments is a “simplistic 
economic analysis.” But, the reporters say, virtually no one predicts 
that the sophisticated defence industries of today will be able to 
make the transidon to civilian production as easily as was done 
after World War II. The reason given on all sides is lack of 
planning. 

On 22 December 1963 President Johnson announced that he 
had appointed a committee of very senior government officials 
to co-ordinate die work of federal agencies in appraising the 
economic impacts of disarmament and changes in defence spend¬ 
ing. The President said in his statement: “I am confident that our 
economy can adjust to changes in defense spending or arms re- 
duedon that may occur. ... But the nadon as a whole and the 
communities with heavy concentrations of defense industry 
deserve assurance that any changes will be made with as little 
dislocation as possible.” 
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Although a useful start has been made, much more thought 
and hard work will be needed if the armament-dependent econ¬ 
omy of so many areas in the USA, in which are employed so much 
of its manufacturing labour force, and more important still, so 
many scientists, engineers and technicians, is to be converted to 
the uses of peace with a minimum of disruption of the personal 
and family lives of the people affected, and a minimum check to 
the economic well-being of the areas and communities \\ here de¬ 
fence spending is now concentrated. Failing a fairly clear picture 
of where their salary is going to come from if disarmament puts 
them out of their present jobs, the workers in defence industries, 
from the manager and engineer down to the sweepers and oilers, 
are going to be against disarmament, and will go around shaking 
their heads and growling “you can’t trust the Russians, even if 
they don’t join the John Birch Society. 

A thorough study of the problems which would face the United 
Kingdom if general disarmament were agreed upon and imple¬ 
mented is contained in The Economic Effects of Disarmament. 
This work was produced by The Economist Intelligence Unit. It 
analyzes in considerable detail the dislocations in employment and 
industry which could occur, and, as one would expect, displays 
an impressive mastery of economic method. While no general con¬ 
clusions are set out, it appears that the authors believe that with 
suitable and adequately planned government policies to assist re¬ 
employment, retraining or retirement of personnel, and to divert 
productive capacity and financial resources now devoted to mak¬ 
ing armaments into other activities, there would not be very great 
difficulties for Great Britain in making the transition from the 
armed to the disarmed world. 

The Canadian Peace Research Institute published in 1963 the 
results of a survey of Canadian opinion on defence and disarma¬ 
ment entitled In Tour Opinion. Among the questions asked were, 
“Are you in favour of general disarmament with proper safe¬ 
guards ?” To this, 92 per cent, answered yes. Asked if they would 
favour general disarmament even if it meant a loss of income or 
that they had to look for another job, 70 per cent still said yes; 
,3 per cent said no; the balance cither didn’t know or were 
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. against disarmament. The next question was rather more cun- 
! mn g • “Do you think that many people are against disarmament 
because they arc afraid it would cause a depression or recession ?” 
To this, 37 per cent said yes, 38 per cent said no, and the remain¬ 
der didn’t know, or were against disarmament. This indicates that 
Canadians who depend on military spending for their livelihood 
are not so altruistic in contemplating the possibility of disarma¬ 
ment as the answers to the previous questions would show. 

The chapter on the economic consequences of disarmament in 
the above survey states that the Canadian Government spends 
about a quarter of its budget on defence programmes. In addition, 
a sizable portion of our exports to the United States consists of 
raw materials and finished products for defence industries. Con¬ 
sequently, disarmament could have a considerable effect on the 
Canadian economy. The following question was asked: “If all 
nations in fact started disarming, do you think this would 
lead to prosperity or depression in this country?” Of 
the replies received, 31 per cent expected that disarmament 
would lead to prosperity, 18 per cent, no change, 21 per 
cent, a minor recession, and 24 per cent, a depression. This 
was the opinion of the total sample. The views of business 
leaders were 21 per cent for prosperity, 19 per cent for no 
change, 48 per cent for a minor recession, and only 10 per cent 
for a depression. The opinion of labour leaders and politicians 
questioned was roughly similar to the general sample. Those of the 
selected groups who thought there might be an economic decline 
agreed that it could be avoided by suitable advance planning. 

The writer has been unable to find records of comparable ques¬ 
tions put to the United States public by the American Institute of 
Public Opinion Gallup poll) or other such organizations. The 
Public Opinion Quarterly for Summer 1963 brings together the 
results from 1945 on of polls on various aspects of atomic weapons 
and nuclear energy, but without relevance to disarmament except 
for questions in the years 1945-48 when the Baruch Plan for 
control of atomic energy was under discussion. These do not, 
however, help us in ascertaining whether people at present feel 
that disarmament would be a good or a bad thing. 
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One or two of the results are of general interest. For example, 
when asked how worried they were about the chance of a war 
breaking out in which nuclear bombs would be used, 22 per cent 
of those interrogated were very worried, 37 per cent fairly wor¬ 
ried and 38 per cent not worried at all (July 1961). In March 
1963, 60 per cent thought hydrogen bombs would be used against 
the United States if there were another world war, 23 per cent 
thought it unlikely, and 17 per cent had no opinion. In May 
1958 the average of opinions was that in a nuclear war between 
Russia and the West only 3 persons out of 10 would survive. 
Perhaps some day a candidate for a Ph.D. will trace the relation¬ 
ship between the peaks and lows of the Cold War, the develop¬ 
ment of armaments, the people’s fears and their opinions on what 
should be done to save them from the dangers which are so 
obvious to the majority. 
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NAiTO and the Control of Nuclear 
Weapons; the Cuba Crisis 

we have come to the end of our excursion into past history, dur¬ 
ing which we have seen how the military theories which have led 
us into the age of nuclear terror were conceived and grew, and 
how diey were put into practice in World War II on a scale which 
immolated the civil population by scores of thousands. It is im¬ 
pressed on us by frequent reminders in the press that victims 
in a World War III would be counted not by scores of thousands, 
but by hundreds of millions. We shall now try to establish a few 
points of reference for thinking about the situation in the world 
today of the great powers and the opposing alliances— nato and 
the Warsaw Pact. 

Sir Alec Douglas-Home, then Prime Minister of the uk, in his 
reply to Chairman Khrushchev’s message of 31 December 1963 
proposing the peaceful settlement of territorial disputes, ended 
by saying that the principal task of statesmen today is to ensure 
that nuclear war will not break out. How are the statesmen going 
about that task; what ideas guide them in it? Can die states¬ 
men on die two sides of the Iron Curtain settle their socio- 
economic-political dialectic peacefully? How firm is governmental 
control over military hierarchies? 

I11 previous chapters we have examined various strategies pro¬ 
posed for the use of nuclear weapons of mass destruedon in war, 
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and considered different kinds of deterrence as catalogued by Mr. 
Herman Kahn. Mr. Kahn’s Deterrence II was the ability of the 
usa with its nuclear striking power to deter die ussr and its allies 
from attacking nato Europe. We have seen that Europeans are 
disturbed by doubts that in all circumstances an American Presi¬ 
dent would, to protect European interests, give the order for 
nuclear engagement which could result in a Soviet Union reprisal 
that would probably kill scores of millions of Americans. 

Mr. Kahn points out that most Americans seem to think, rather 
self-righteously, that although the United States possesses in the 
sac and Polaris submarines such a terrifying power of destruc¬ 
tion, “We would never start a nuclear war.” Nevertheless, he 
goes on relentlessly, the United States would be o bliged to do 
exactly that, to start a nuclear exchange, if die Soviet Union 
should invade Western Europe with conventional forces and if 
the existing nato conventional forces were unable to resist them. 

From almost every point of view the us Government would like 
to avoid being faced with the altemadves, either of initiating a 
nuclear exchange which could become unlimited, or of failing to 
meet its commitment to regard an attack on a nato ally s terri¬ 
tory as an attack on its own. One way of lessening the likelihood 
of this dilemma’s becoming actual would be for the European 
allies to strengthen their conventional forces to the point where 
they would be able to repulse the presently deployed conventional 
forces of the Soviet Union and its allies. If these were augmented 
to a point approaching general mobilization, this would betoken 
a war without limits, in which nuclear weapons would inevitably 
be engaged. 

If the European governments had the will, they could 
strengthen their armed forces to the required degree. But there 
* are two strong reasons why they do not do it. The first is the 
political unpopularity that they would incur if they greatly in¬ 
creased defence expenditure and i mposed lengthjerj emis^of mili- 
tarv~service on you ng _people. These two measures, they think, 
would depress their economy and possibly put them^tlie^govcin- 
men ts, out ofjjo^xr-at the next election. The second reason is 
thaTthe niilitaryadvisei's of the European nato governments, and 
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not only in France, dislike the idea of being second-class troops 
armed on a lower scale, that is, without the tactical nuc lcai 
armament whic h the American troops have. Moreover, when 
allied nato forces do get nuclear armament, they tend to think 
that tactical nuclear weapons are the answer to inferiority in num¬ 
bers and conventional armament—a mistaken idea, as has been 
argued in Chapter i o. They may think that if the Russians know 
that al.1 the nato forces have tactical nuclear weapons and will 
use them as soon as they are attacked and that these actions will 
probably escalate into all-out nuclear war, then the Russians will 
not be tempted to venture a surprise invasion. This would make 
the nuclear-weapon-armed forward troops of nato a sort of trig¬ 
ger, or trip-wire attached to the detonator of the world explosion 
(see page 137). Once the nuclear weapons started going off, the 
United States would be brought into the war without pause, 
reflection or option. Of course, for the present, the United States 
control over the nuclear warheads intended for discharge or 
delivery by nuclear weapon vehicles in the possession of the 
allies would seem to be a safeguard against such a thing happen¬ 
ing. It is very hard to judge whether the measures of control 
might some day prove ineffective and whether the nuclear wea¬ 
pons might be fired off whether the United States’ consent had 
been given or not. But in any case, European military men who 
think in terms of using the tactical nuclear weapon as a device to 
make any kind of Soviet Union military action into a world-wide 
nuclear war, are indulging in most dangerous fantasies. The dan¬ 
ger is, of course, fully recognized by the Americans, who continue 
to show themselves determined to resist any dispersion of the 
control of nuclear forces through which they might be plunged 
into nuclear war by the action of a reckless ally. 

A new strategic concept for the employment of sac and other 
nuclear-armed United States forces was announced publicly by 
Mr. McNamara in his speech at Ann Arbor on 16 June 1962. 
Previews had been given privately in nato councils and else¬ 
where. It was a specific statement of the ideas of “counterforce” 
strategy, which simply meant that the missiles and bombers of 
the sac should be aimed at ussr military units and establish- 
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merits such as bomber airfields and missile launching pads, and 
not at cities or industrial targets. “Counterforce” purported to 
revert to classical strategic doctrine, long departed from by 
the partisans of mass destruction air warfare, that the most effec¬ 
tive line of acdon in war is to destroy, or otherwise render power¬ 
less, the enemy’s armed forces. When one side no longer had the 
means to resist, his territory and wealth would lie at the mercy of 
the victor in the conflict between the military forces. The van¬ 
quished would have to surrender, or agree to the victor’s terms 
of peace. 

But given the conditions of war in the nuclear-rocket age, is it 
really possible to conceive direct combat between national mili¬ 
tary' forces, leaving the civil population relatively unharmed? Of 
course, a “no-cities” strategy would seem to be free of the moral 
obloquy attached to the policy of massive retaliation. No Ameri¬ 
can can really be comfortable with the idea of supporting a 
military establishment which is to function, in case of war, by 
slaughtering hundreds of millions of Russian people. Still less can 
they like the idea of being exterminated in scores of millions by 
Russian reprisals. 

The following is the most important passage in Mr. McNa¬ 
mara's Ann Arbor speech : 

The United States has come to the conclusion that 
to the extent feasible, basic military strategy in a pos¬ 
sible general nuclear war should be approached in 
much the same way that more conventional military 
operations have been regarded in the past. That is to 
say, principal military objectives, in the event of a 
nuclear war stemming from a major attack on the 
.Alliance, should be the destruction of the enemy’s mili¬ 
tary forces, not of his civilian population. 

The very' strength and nature of the Alliance forces 
make it possible for us to retain, even in the face of a 
massive surprise attack, sufficient reserve striking force 
to destroy an enemy society if driven to it. In other 
words, we are giving a possible opponent the strongest 
possible incentive to refrain from striking our own cities. 
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If the United States is to adopt such a strategy, clearly the 
United States forces must have (a) a very considerable superiority 
over the Soviet Union in total number of “invulnerable” missiles 
and aircraft, and (b) information sufficiently accurate for aiming 
purposes on the location of a very high proportion of the Russian 
icbm’s and intercontinental bombers. 

It is hardly surprising that when the Russian strategists looked 
at the new counterforce policy, they found it an obvious disguise 
for the preventive war, or pre-emptive strike plans which they 
had previously attributed to the usa. In one of the carefully 
documented notes in the “rand” edition of Soviet Military 
Strategy the following occurs: 

Soviet commentators flatly rejected any Soviet com¬ 
mitment to restrict the use of nuclear weapons, and 
denied the feasib ility of avoiding the destruction of 
cities, especially if the Soviet Union_w ere to use its y o- 
a nd ioo-megaton weapons ac cording to McNamara’s 
rules. The United States Government," “according to 
Soviet comments, was trying to establish “rules” of 
nuclear war in order to make it more acceptable to the 
American people. It was asserted that “McNamara’s 
statement shows concrete and practical eviden ce of pre¬ 
paration for a preventiv e war.” Khrushchev expressed 
similar views in his speech pf July io, 1962, and asserted 
in addition that the new strategy represented an attempt 
to divert die main weight of Soviet nuclear retaliation 
to American overseas bases and forces. 

Mr. Arthur I. Waskoyv, of the Peace Research Institute of 
Washington, has given a very cogent and extensive criticism of 
the counterforce strategy, together with other strategic concepts 
of the employment of nuclear power, in a paper originally pre¬ 
sented to the Columbia University Research Conference on Dis¬ 
armament in December 1961, and reprinted in Survival, May- 
June 1962. He remarks that the counterforce theory was worked 
out by Air Force strategists, in co-operation with the rand 
wizards, and their industrial allies. This happened when it was 
realized that the Soviet ability to retaliate against the us home¬ 
land from 1958 had made “massive retaliation” and other pre- 
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vious theories obsolete. So some refinement of these theories which 
would not involve an intolerable number of megadeaths and 
destruction in the usa had to be found. What would be the 
best way to use the armaments, which are now in service 
in large numbers, such as the B 52 and B 58 bombers and the 
Atlas, Titan and Minuteman missiles? Almost as important as 
the technical attributes of these vehicles is the means of obtaining 
accurate information on the location of ussr intercontinental 
striking forces, that is, their airfields and missile launching sites. 
Up to i960, the U 2 high-altitude aeroplane was providing the 
information; after that, it was expected that the reconnaissance 
satellite, Samos, would be able to furnish equivalent data. 

We shall not discuss the variants of the “models” which the 
Air Force strategists elaborated, except the one which depicts 
how the usa might reply, within the counterforce strategy, to an 
attack by the ussr on the territory of one of the European nato 
allies. A less serious “provocation” might be the communist take¬ 
over of Berlin, or a Soviet-sup por te d revo lution in a Latin Ameri¬ 
can country. The Air Force strategists worked it out that ther¬ 
monuclear attack, or the threat of it, could be scaled to the serious¬ 
ness of the provocation. If launched, it would be carefully con- 
r olled, and directed, in the first instance, against the enemy’s 
nuclear forces. 

It can be agreed that for the purpose of deterring the ussr from 
attac king nato Europe, a counterforce programme for applying 
nuclear weapon power is greatly to be preferred to a threat to 
commence wholesale destruction. While the usa might, under 
this policy, still be the. first to use nuclear weapons, the respon¬ 
sibility for e scalating the conflict would fall on the Soviet 
Union. 

Unless the ussr has more numerous and powerful nuclear 
weapons than is presently believed, they would know (even if 
they did not publicly acknowledge) that they would get the worst 
of it if they responded to the nuclear challenge by any level of 
exchange up to an all-out discharge of icbm’s and other means of 
delivering nuclear weapons. The ussr would incur what Mr. 
McNamara has called, in his statement of 18 February 1965 to 
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the House of Representatives Armed Services Committee, as- 
sured destruction.” Mr. McNamara explained this term as the 
destruction of “the aggressor as a viable society, if he should strike 
first with nuclear power.” He told the Committee that the us 
armed services had the ability to do this. Translated into more 
specific terms, “assured destruction” would mean the killing of 
one quarter to one third of the enemy population (that is, in 
terms of the Russian population projected to 1970 as 245 million, 
r ji^v to sev enty-fivg_million people)* and die destruction of two 
thirds of its industrial capacity. 

But Mr. McNamara also made it clear that even though the 
usa has the power to mete out “assured destruction” to the ussr 
if the nuclear conflict were pushed to the limit, the ussr would 
nevertheless have the power to inflict enormous losses on the usa, 
whatever might be done to strengthen the “damage limitation” 
function of the us armed forces. “Damage limitation” includes 
all means of defence against nuclear attack, including the acti\e 
defence of counter-fire on enemy nuclear weapon vehicles in¬ 
stallations in the ussr, anti-aircraft and and-missiles defences in 
the usa, and civil defence measures, including a vast programme 
of shelters. Mr. McNamara presented a tabulation of the number 
of Americans who would probably be killed if such a catastrophic 
war should occur in the year 1970. (The programme for the 
armed forces which he presented was projected to this year in 
general terms, although the armed forces estimates for the year 
"1966 were what he was specifically explaining and defending. 
In this era of long “lead rimes” for the most powerful arma¬ 
ments, it is necessary to assess the current year's programme in 
the light of longer term plans and purposes.) 

Two factors would influence the level of American fatalities 
in the event of all-out nuclear war in 1970. One would be whether 
(Case A) the attack on us cities would come at the very outset 
of hostilities, with practically no warning; or whether (Case B) 
there would be a certain delay before cities were attacked, which 
would enable additional defence measures to be taken, reducing 
fatalities. The second factor would be how much the us 
Government invested in all the measures of defence or “ dama ge 
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limitation” listed above. If there were no additional investment, 
149,000,000 Americans would be killed in Case A; 122,000,000 
in Case B. If twenty-five billion dollars were invested in “damage 
limitation” measures, 78,000,000 would be killed in Case A; 
41,000,000 in Case B. Mr. McNamara solemnly warned that 
nothing that could be done would be likely to reduce the fatal¬ 
ities^rabwTEe^ in the event of a sudden 

attack directed at us cities. 

So we have the two super-powers deterring each other from 
any armed aggression against themselves or their allies by the 
ultimate threat of mutual slaughter of eighty to a hundred mil¬ 
lions of their citizens. This could perhaps be described as deter¬ 
rence under the threat of M utual Megamurde jc> 

One is happy to record that the United States Government 
recognizes the basic insanity of this state of affairs. Mr. Mc¬ 
Namara said, in the course of the same statement: 

We see a world in which long-frozen positions and 
attitudes are beginning to thaw . . . and in which the 
struggle against Communism continues unabated. But 
we also see a world in which new opportunities to ad¬ 
vance the cause of peace may arise and we intend to 
take full advantage of them. We have long recognized 
Hhat as the arms race continues and the weapons multi¬ 
ply and become more swift and deadly, the possibility 
of a global catastrophe, whether by miscalculation or 
, design, becomes ever more real. We also recognize that 
| more armaments,'whether they be offensive or defen- 
I sive, cannot solve the dilemma. The United States and 
the Soviet Union as the two great nuclear powers, are 
the nations most directly endangered by these weapons, 
and we, therefore, share a common interest in seeing 
that they are never used. Accordingly, we intend to 
pursue every step, no matter how small, which might 
lead to a peaceful understanding with the Soviet Union 
that would lessen the danger to us all. And we intend 
to stand fast against the presently implacable animosity 
of Communist China until that nation, too, realizes 
that its security , and prosperity can be better served by 
a more peaceful policy. 
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Mr. Waskow has also criticized counterforce strategy as being 
based on the belief that nineteenth-century rules of warfare can be 
applied in the nuclear-missile age, that wars can still be won, that 
the fighting elements of the nation can be kept separate from the 
non-combatant elements and that the latter can somehow be 
protected f rom the worst results of a thermonuclear war, namely, 
megamurder. It supposes that the cataclysmic power in the pos¬ 
session of each side could be directed and used, in a situation 
where tensions would be immeasurably greater than in any pre¬ 
vious state of war or threat of war, with the cool detachment 
and iron control of a successful gambler at cards or in the stock 
market. Docs all or any of this appear likely ? 

In discussing later the balanced deterrent strategy, which he 
said tended to be favoured by the Navy and Army brass in the 
Pentagon, Mr. Waskow said that when a balanced deterrent posi¬ 
tion was established, it would “constitute a plateau in the aims 
race.” When both sides had reached the level of the invulnerable 
deterrent, they could agree to arrest the arms build-up, while try¬ 
ing to settle outstanding difficulties by negotiation. Perhaps the 
present United States Administration considers that this point 
has actually been reached. 

President Johnson, in his message of 21 January ^964 to the 
Eighteen-Nation Disarmament Committee, made the following 
proposal: 

While we continue our efforts to achieve general 
and complete disarmament under effective international 
control, we must first endeavour to halt further in¬ 
creases in strategic armaments now. The United States, 
the Soviet Union and their respective allies should agree 
to explore a verifieefTreezi> o f the, number and characr 
teristics of strate gic nuclear offensive and defensive 
vehicles. For our part, we are convinced that the secur¬ 
ity of all nations can be safeguarded within the scope 
of such an agreement, and that this initial measure pre¬ 
venting the "further expansion of the deadly and costly 
arms race will open the path to reductions o f alj types 
of forces from present levels. 

At this point, let us review briefly the consequences of the Cuba 
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episode of October 1962. Many people have thought that this 
may have been the culminating crisis of the Cold War and of 
the arms race of which it is the prime cause. It is conjectured 
that the agreements during 1963 on the partial nuclear test ban, 
the “hot line” and on abjuring nuclear weapons in space were 
essentially the result of the “moment of truth” which both Presi¬ 
dent Kennedy and Chairman Khrushchev experienced when the 
decisions they had to take could have unleashed unlimited nuclear 
war. 

A great deal has been written about the reasons which Mr. 
Khrushchev and his advisers may have had for attempting to 
establish Soviet Union intermediate-range ballistic missiles in 
Cuba, and about why they miscalculated. If they had succeeded, 
the military advantages would have been great: the complex of 
air missile bases in the Southern States and the Middle West 
could have been brought under the fire of these irbm’s, thus rais¬ 
ing the counterforce ability of the Soviet Union relative to 
that of the United States. The Soviet Union had many hundreds 
of irbm’s, but relatively few icbm’s, according to The Military 
Balance , 1963-64, published by the Institute of Strategic Studies. 
The political advantages would have been correspondingly great; 
he Soviet Union would have demonstrated its power to defend 
a Latin-American nation which joined the socialist camp, and 
this could have become a decisive factor for other Latin-Ameri¬ 
can nations on the verge of going the same way as Cuba. A point 
scored against the usa by establishing bases in Cuba would have 
greatly increased Soviet prestige, especially within the communist 
bloc of nations in which the_struggle for pred ominance between 
the Soviet Union and Red China was becoming acute. Mr. 
Khrushchev might also have used the position established in Cuba 
as a bargaining counter in a negotiation over Berlin and a Ger¬ 
man peace treaty—objectives far more important for him than 
anything in the Caribbean. All of these possible prizes must have 
seemed worth the risk. It was probably calculated that the bases 
could be established and operative before the United States had 
acquired sufficiently precise intelligence about them for deciding 
on the necessary counter-action. 
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But Mr. Khrushchev and his advisers miscalculated, first on the 
speed with which the American forces got the vital information, 
and secondly on President Kennedy’s resolution, which they may 
have discounted following the Bay of Pigs fiasco and the lack of 
direct response to the building of the Berlin Wall the year before. 
They may have also reckoned that the nato allies and the Latin- 
American members of the oas, fearing an outbreak of world¬ 
wide nuclear war, would press the United States to refrain from 
military measures. 

What happened is extensively documented history. The United 
States air and naval forces were completely predominant in the 
Caribbean, and without using nuclear weapons could have 
arrested the Soviet ships bringing the remaining rockets and other 
material for the bases; they could have destroyed the work in pro¬ 
gress at the sites, and probably could have inflicted heavy cas¬ 
ualties on the Russian armed forces there. What could Mr. 
Khrushchev have done to prevent tills happening? It was feared 
at the time that he would put pressure on Berlin; blockade it as 
the usa was going to blockade Cuba. But he evidently calculated 
that this would be only one step removed from the direct threat 
of attacking the usa by icbm’s. If, in the Berlin area, where the 
nato and Warsaw Pact forces were in close contact, and where 
many tactical nuclear weapons were deployed on both sides, con¬ 
ventional force were applied in a tense situation, someone might 
easily set off a nuclear weapon and the conflict might escalate into 
all-out nuclear war. American forces in Europe were far from 
being Isolated as were the Russian forces in Cuba. Above all, 
given the preponderance of American power to deliver nuclear 
weapons intercontinentally, the destruction the Soviet Union 
would experience if nuclear war should break out would be such 
that the risk of going on would far outweigh any possible gain. 

So the order to the Russian ships to alter course was given, 
and in due time the missiles and auxiliary equipment and the 
Russian military units in Cuba were withdrawn. Soviet Union 
propaganda tried to salvage what it could from the general defeat 
by stressing President Kennedy’s promise not to invade Cuba if 
the Soviet LTnion withdrew its rockets and the military build-up, 
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and rather pathetically praising Mr. Khrushchev’s statesmanship 
in saving the world from the nuclear war his Cuban gamble could 
have initiated. 

General Thomas D. White, retired Chief of the Air Staff, 
writing in Newsweek of 14 January 1963, headed his article 
“Great National Orgy for Self-Congratulation. 55 General White 
thought that in fact the Government and the military had not 
so much to congratulate themselves on; they had nearly been 
caught napping, and, keeping in mind Mr. Khrushchev’s implac¬ 
able determination to “bury 55 the United States, there would be 
another time. And Cuba still was a potential source of danger. 

Also dangerous to the world’s safety is the exuberance with 
which some Americans hailed the bloodless victory over the 
Soviet Union. This could be put into a proposition along these 
lines: “They backed down when we showed ourselves firm and 
resolute; they will always^back down if we only take the tough 
line and keep ourselves strong.” If such an attitude ever became 
accepted United States Government policy and was applied in 
situations where the special circumstances of the Cuban crisis were 
not present, it would add greatly to the danger of outbreak of 
nuclear war. But we can be thankful that it has become apparent 
ihat President Johnson and his advisers will never fall into this 
cardinal error. 

The Cuban crisis and its outcome may have produced a delayed 
effect on the coherence of the nato alliance. Most commentators 
on the events of October 1962 stress the loyalty with which the 
nato allies rallied to the American decision to challenge the 
Soviet Union in the Caribbean. The final decision to impose the 
blockade was taken by President Kennedy on Sunday, 21 Octo¬ 
ber. Mr. Dean x\cheson, sent as a special envoy, told what had 
been decided to President de Gaulle during the afternoon of Mon¬ 
day, 22 October, approximately ten hours before President Ken¬ 
nedy’s announcement to the nation on television. President de 
Gaulle is reported to have received the news with splendid loyalty, 
assenting without qualification to the decision of the United 
States, and his attitude during that time of crisis has been fre¬ 
quently referred to since, when other attitudes of his have not 
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been equally acceptable to the United States and other nato 
nations. One may perhaps wonder whether some of his subse¬ 
quent actions taken without consultation with and contrary to 
the views of the usa and other nato allies may not have been 
due to, or at least reinforced by, his reflection that on 21 October 
1962 a decision of the utmost importance, and one that could 
have involved France in a nuclear war, had been taken without 
consulting him. It has been reported that some time later an 
American admiral who was conferring with die French President 
remarked that if the usa had had to use armed force to 
prevent Soviet ships reaching Cuba, they anticipated having great 
trouble from Soviet submarines operating in die Caribbean and 
western Adantic. In that case, the us Navy would have had to 
attack the bases of the Russian submarines with nuclear weapons. 
This specific information on how conventional armed acdon in 
the Caribbean could have escalated into nuclear war in Europe 
probably was not needed by President de Gaulle, who must have 
long since worked out for himself the possible consequences of 
the Cuban affair and similar clashes in the future. 

On the same day, October 22, the other nato allies were in¬ 
formed of the United States Government’s decision by cabled 
letter, and the nato council was briefed by Mr. Dean Acheson. 
All the allies, sooner or later, expressed the same loyal acceptance 
of the decision as President de Gaulle had. But the whole episode 
seems to demonstrate that the balance of nuclear power and the 
absolute urgency of decision being what they are, it is probable 
that if there should be a future crisis, it will be the United States 
which will decide what is to be done, and decide alone. 

Let us now return to the problem of what policy nato should 
adopt for the use of nuclear weapons. Not only has the problem 
not been solved to the satisfaction of the members of the alliance, 
but its existence is producing a divisive effect and shaking the 
solidity of the nato structure. There are, broadly speaking, three 
policies which nato could adopt to use the nuclear weapon as a 
deterrent to aggression. 

Policy No. 1 would be for the usa to have full responsibility 
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for a “strategic” response to a Soviet Union threat of or initiation 
of nuclear or conventional war, and for the usa also to have 
control over the initiation of the use of the tactical nuclear wea¬ 
pons with which nato forces in Europe are armed. This, essen¬ 
tially, is the existing policy. It has been accepted until now, but it 
will probably not be valid for many years longer for reasons which 
nearly all European nato members acknowledge privately, 
and which President de Gaulle has voiced publicly. We have 
seen (page 144) his view that France, and presumably any other 
nation which wants to retain real independence in its foreign 
policy, cannot re ly indefinitely on protection bv the us nuclear 
deterrent power against threats which may develop tpdts te rritory 
.a nd interest s. We have also seen that de Gaulle recognizes that 
^neither France nor Britain, nor presumably Germany, could ex¬ 
pect to build up a nuclear striking force which would approach 
iin power and dimensions those of the usa and ussr. Yet he be¬ 
lieves that France and other European countries could, with 
national resources, create forces under their national control 
which could give pause to any aggressor. 

So Policy No. 2 would be for each of the larger nato nations to 
have its own nuclear deterrent, which it could use at its own 
discretion to protect it against threats to its national existence or 
vital interests. This is the theory elaborated by General Gallo is 
in his Strategie de l’Age Nucleate. 

General Gallois asks his readers whether, if it is unlikely that 
the United States would be willing in all cases to risk enormous 
devastation in order to protect the interests of European coun¬ 
tries, it would be reasonable to rely for protection on a nuclear 
deterrent force possessed i n comm on by the European members 
of nato. If it were possessed in common, the decisions to employ 
it would have to be taken in common. Would not some nations 
cither hesitate or refuse to use the reprisal force, fearing the total 
destruction which the ussr could visit on them? General Gallois 
makes the prime point that the effectiveness of a deterrent is the 
product of the power of the weapons composing it, plus the means 
to deliver them on the chief cities of the potential aggressor, mul¬ 
tiplied by the known resolution of the authority having the power 
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to order the deterrent force into action in case of invasion or 
nuclear attack. He doubts whether any combination of nations 
could act with the speed and resolution required to make credible 
a deterrent of limited size, such as one which" the nations' of 
Europe could create. 

Any structure of nuclear defence built up on the mosaic of the 
European states, apart from the initial disadvantage of separating 
the interests of Europe from those of North America, would coi- 
lapse at the first test. The credibility of a deterrent depends upon 
what the opponent thinks. If fifteen states had to agree before 
a nuclear deterrent were put into action, a calculating aggressor 
would not be likely to believe that it would actually be used. The 
deterrent power of the United States, exhibited in the Quemo y- 
Matsu affa ir and more recently in the Cuba episode” resides in 
the power of the President to order retaliation instantly. 

Having analyzed the problem, and considered various alter¬ 
natives, General Gallois came to the conclusion that for Europe, ( g_. 
national deterrents are the only solution. They wouldn’t be easy y-L . f 

to create, and wouldn’t solve all problems. But it is reasonable to 
believe that a nation which possessed nuclear armament would 
us e it if there were a threa t to its natio nal existen ce. Unde r 
/^ national contro l) a deterrent would be credible, or at least would 
raise a doubt in the mind of a potential aggressor. It would have 
the advantage that it would only be usable as a defence against 
nuc lear blackma il or a t hrearof su bjugation. To be effective, it 
would only have to represent a potential for destruction which 1 
would cancel the advantages which an aggressor could gain by 1 
taking over the country threatened. That is, national deterrents 
could be of limited pow'er. 

Another argument i n favour of national deterre nts is that as 
technology develops (especially in l imiting the vulnerability of 
long-range nuclear weapon vehicles)/ ^ nation Avill be a~ble to < U—- 
adopt a counterforce strategy against the Soviet Union, and all 

would be obliged to resort, for credible deterrence, to an anti- c2_ ) 

cities policy. National deterrent forces, of limited size, would fit 
in with this. ( 

General Gallois’s theories have been attacked, especially by /Vx" ilc, I 
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American strategists, who argue that national deterrents will in¬ 
evitably be too weak to be effective against a great nuclear powder 
such as the ussr. Furthermore, institution of national deterrents 
would be disruptive of the nato alliance. General Gallois admits 
the last objection, but says it would not be so serious, since the 
nato alliance, like many alliances in the past, would have fulfilled 
its purpose for the necessary time. 

More recently, criticisms of American theories on the use of 
nuclear weapons have been offered by General d’Armee Beaufre. 

He contends that American theory goes wrong because the Ameri¬ 
cans think of how nuclear weapons can be used in war. But these 
weapons should be thought ofonlyjis a means of dissuading any 
nation from initiating war. 

The latest American formula for a nuclear strategy is gradu¬ 
ated response, announced by Mr. McNamara. This involves 
somehow communicating to the enemy the intended limits of this 
response, so that he w r ill decide not to escalate the conflict, and 
so incur the “assured destruction” which the usa could launch. 
But, argues General Beaufre, the nuclear weapon pnly retains its . 
power to deter (dissuade) if there is uncertainty in the enemy’s • 
mind as to how it w r ill be employed : “It is p eace through dange r, 
a formula at first sight paradoxical, but which constitutes the 
essential arcanum of our century, so astonishing in many 
ways.” 

Well-intentioned but naive disarmament proposals or stabiliza¬ 
tion formulae which don’t recognize this law (of the necessity of 
uncertainty), the General argues, can only reduce the dissuasive 
value of nuclear weapons, to the point at wliich a third great w ar 
o f the same kind as those which devastated Europe twice in the 
present century jnight break out. 

General Beaufre contends that the continental nato countries, 
having lived for years with the danger of destruction which now 
menaces the usa, have realized during this period that it is the 
danger reciprocally shared with the enemy which guaranteed 
the status quo. To rely once more o n de fenc e by co nventional 
<7 arms would be gre at folly. It is to be feared that too many ela¬ 
borate and subtle declarations about the use of nuclear weapons 
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will indicate a lack of resolution and annul the deterrent value. 
The Ger mans d / eijiand an atomic detonator placed close tQ their 
frontiers; France has affirmed herdeteffnination to unleash an 
immediate strategic retaliation to any attack, using what means 
she has. 

This subde argument on the need for some uncertainty to 
ensure deterrence appears to rest on the generalization from mili¬ 
tary experience, namely, that if any system of defence is known 
with a fair degree of certainty, an offensive can be designed to 
defeat it. But if there is uncertainty in regard t o who will let off 
the nuclear weapons, responding to u nspecified aggress ion, threat 
or provocation, is this a happy situation for the general popula¬ 
tion ? When severe international tension occurs, whole populations 
of the biggest cities will never know from minute to minute 
whether or when they will be blasted into nothing. It is to be re¬ 
membered that in the theory of nuclear warfare propounded by 
Generals Galois a nd Beauf re, the nuclear weapon will be directed 
agains t the great centres of population, without ambiguity. It is 
difficult to imagine that the general population—of France or any 
other country—(if they ever thought about the matter seriously for 
more than two minutes) would be content to live in a “security” 
dependent on uncertaint y: a contradiction in terms"which may 
perhaps be swallowed by p rofessiona ls, sufficiently imbued with a 
triply-distilled mystique. 

Turning from the examination of the French theories which 
justify national deterrents, we come to the point that the main 
argument against them is that general dissemination of nuclear 
weapons in the nato community would be followed by their 
dissemination among'otEe? Cou ntries. 

For many years it has been a policy of nuclear powers to pre- 
vent the dissemination of nuclear weapons. The subject has been 
perennially debated at the United Nations. Provisions against the 
dissemination of nuclear weapons arc included in the plans for 
general and complete disarmament of both the usa and the ussr. 
They are also proposing arrangements to prevent further nuclear 
weapons dissemination before concrete measures of disarmament 
are agreed upon. But although both sides profess to want this sort 
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oi arrangement, progress is blocked because of the United States’ 
commitment to the plan for a multilateral nuclear force for nato, 
which the Soviet Union denounces as a barely camouflaged pro¬ 
posal for giving nuclear weapons to the Federal Republic of 
Germany. 

The objection to dissemination is well known : the more nations 
that have nuclear weapons, the more likely it is that these will be 
used in war. The difference between nuclear and conventional 
weapons maintained rather precariously until now would dis¬ 
appear. First use by a minor nuclear-armed power could touch 
off a general nuclear war in which the great powers would loose 
their vast arsenal of destruction. If ownership of nuclear weapons 
was widespread, their use in war would be looked on as inevitable. 
Without progress towards disarmament, and a stable, peaceful 
world, it would become much more difficult to prevent war than 
under the present balance of power and distribution of the 
nuclear weapons. 

It is therefore quite understandable why the present nuclear 
powers desire to keep the possession of nuclear weapons to them¬ 
selves, and are, in principle, opposed to a larger number of nations 
getting them. The us Congress passed the McMahon Act to for¬ 
bid the Administration to give any other nation nuclear weapons 
or information. But in the zeal to prevent further dissemination, 
diffusion or proliferation of nuclear weapons, which is enshrined 
in the United Nations “Irish Resolution” of 1961, no one seems 
to have thought much about what would happen if the nuclear 
4 powers d o no t within a few years begin to d ivest themse lves of 
their power to destroy half the world. The Irish Resolution, and 
! the whole idea that the spread of nuclear weapons should be 
arrested, is based on the assumption that the nuclear powers them¬ 
selves are going to disar m in the foreseeable future. If the nuclear 
weapons and the danger of nuclear war are eventually to dis¬ 
appear, it is logical tQ Stop the spreading of the power to s tart a 
nuclear wai< ffTut what if the nuclear “haves ” don't disarm? In 
that case will the world remain for ever divided into nuclear 
powers and non-nuclear powers as at present—five nuclear 
powers and a hundred and twenty or so of other states which are 
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nuclearly under-developed,” to use a favourite United Nations 
adjective ? 

It has been generally acknowledged for some years now that 
there are a dozen or so nations which would have the technical 
competence and the industrial base to become nuclear powers. 
The reasons th ey have not done so are first, the general distaste 
of t heir public s)for setting up the apparatus to use this weapon 
of mass destruction in war, and secondly, the very great cost 
under present conditions of becoming a nuclear power, a nuclear 
power being defined as a nation which produces nuclear warheads 
and the means of delivering them by its own resources. Repre¬ 
sentatives of the present nuclear powers seem to consider the 
abstinence of the uncontaminated nations as rather like the virtue 
of those individuals who haven’t the money to enable them to sin 
agreeably. 

But the nations of the world cannot always be divided into 
nuclear sheep and non-nuclear goats. Either the existing nuclear 
powers must renounce and eventually abolish these weapons, to 
which action they are committed by un resolution, or there will 
be an increasing number of nations which will possess thejpower 
to begin a n uclear excha nge on their ow n initiative. Non-nuclear 
nations do not consider that the virtue and wisdom of the present 
nuclear powers are so extraordinary that they should be forever 
entrusted with the fate of the world. In this connection a glance 
at the history of disarmament negotiations between the two world 
wars should be illuminating. Unequal treatie s in this respect, as 
in most others, do not carry a lasting obligation. That is to say, 
that if certain nations insist on maintaining heavy armaments, 
they cannot expect other nations to refrain from arming them¬ 
selves to the extent that their wealth allows and in the manner 
which the dangers confronting them seem to make necessary. 

So much for the policy of national nuclear deterrents. The 
third policy open to nato would be to organize a nuclear deter¬ 
rent force u nder die control of all the allie s or a directorate 
appointed by them. Two variations of this policy have recently 
been considered. The first is that the British V-Bomber force and 
the French force de frappe , together with a United States com- 
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ponent, probably of Polaris submarines, should constitute the 
nato nuclear deterrent force under NATO control, possibly exer¬ 
cised by a directorate of the three contributing powers. The Bri¬ 
tish and French bombers would eventually be replaced by the 
nuclear submarines that they are planning to construct, w r ith the 
Polaris missiles still being supplied by the United States. This 
proposal, sometimes described as a *'m ultinatio nal force,” was 
put by President Kennedy and Prime Minister Macmillan to 
President de Gaulle after the Nassau conference, but he rejected 
it. 

The second variation is to create a nato multilateral nuclear 
force. This proposal has been under active discussion since early 
1963, and was incubated in Washington for some time before 
that. The multilateral force is to consist of about tw r enty-five sur¬ 
face warships from which Polaris missiles could be fired. As many 
of the European nato countries as possible should participate. 
The ships’ crew's would be mixed in nationality. This provision 
is to guard against a captain and crew of a ship, all of the same 
nation and all inspired with the same patriotic fervour, firing off 
their missiles without nato (or us) authorization. 

The first idea was that the force should be made up of nuclear 
submarines; their great cost and the time that would be taken 
to build them ruled that out. The proposal generally is recognized 
as intended to solve a political problem : how to decide and con¬ 
trol nuclear strategy in nato. European naval and other military 
men tend to regard it generally with a good deal of scepticism. 
However, in default of any better idea, several of the nato 
nations have agreed to participate in the trial of an experimental 
mixed-manned ship, a destroyer lent by the us Navy. France 
rejected participation outright; Norway, Denmark and Canada 
have abstained; while Great Britain, Italy and Holland have 
agreed to go along with the study and experiment, Greece and 
Turkey have accepted with less reserve. The plan was 
accepted with more satisfaction by the Federal German Re public, 
and this arouses the deepest susp icion in the Soviet Union. They 
think tliat if the West Germans got to handling and familiarizing 
themselves w 7 ith irbm’s in the multilateral force this would be a 
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first step towards their gaining complete possession and control 
of them, and the Polaris is an intermediate-range ballistic missile 
which from German territory or waters could reach the most 
vital targets in the western Soviet Union. 

How Western Germany’s possession of an in dependen t nuclear 
deterrent could threaten Soviet Union in terests in central Euro pe 
needs little elaboration. Soviet Union spokesmen cpfgfgjs to fear 
that once in possession of strategic nuclear weapons, the “mili¬ 
tarists and revanchistes” of the Federal Republic, unreconstructed 
Nazis in th e opinion of the Soviets, would set about recovering 
their lost territories n ow occupied by the Soviet Union and 
'Poland. To this end, the revanchistes might e ngage convention al 
forces , perhaps calculating that the Kremlin authorities could n o 
longer, wit hout second thought, w arn the West-German Chan¬ 
cellor—as Mr . Khrushc hev did-—that Germany would “bum like 
a candle” if there were war. The Soviet Union could doubtless 
cfestroy Germany, and every sane German knows it, but it might 
be at the cost of having many torches lit in the Soviet Union. 
One has to admit that the danger against which the Soviet Union 
leaders inveigh must appe ar real tojhem. 

Other nato nations recognize that there would be a danger in 
the long term. The essential purpose of the multilateral force is 
to provide an alternative to national possession of nuclear arma¬ 
ments, the de Gaulle-Gallois policy which we have just examined. 
It is clear that the Federal German Republic, which provides the 
bulk of the land force of nato Europe, c annot fore ver be re¬ 
fus ed entitlement to nuc lear wea pons if Franc e and,the United 
Kingdom continue t o have them. Unless it is found possible 
to devise a nato deTerrent force so constituted that Germany as 
well as other important European partners in the alliance can 
have their proper say as to how and when the nuclear weapon 
is to be used in Europe’s defence, there i s a strong probabi lity that 
P resident de Gaulle’s solution will be adopte d. 

Tlowever, the multilateral force does not appear to all mem¬ 
bers of the alliance as a satisfactory solution. It has a built-in 
contradiction. This relates to whether the United States, as one 
of the partners in the force, shall h ave a veto over its use or not. 
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From the viewpoint of United States interests, if there is no us 
veto, the European allies might begin a nuclear war which the 
United States alone has the power to finish, and which could 
involve her in tremendous destruction and loss of life. The coun¬ 
terforc e str ategy, and the methods of response by nuclear weap¬ 
ons to a Soviet Union aggression against nato Europe (discussed 
on page 204), would require centralized control of the tightest 
kind over all nuclear weapons owned or shared by all members 
of the alliance. It is thus easy to understand and sympathize with 
the strong objection of American strategists to nationally-owned 
nuclear deterrents or any system of a combined nato nuclear 
force which would not allow a United States veto on firing, and 
a preponderant American voice in strategic planning. 

This American view was expressed clearly by Secretary Mc¬ 
Namara in his statement of 18 February 1965. He said: 

Furthermore, any such agreement we enter into must 
reinforce our basic policy of non-dissemination of nuc¬ 
lear weapons, i.e. the consent of the United States must 
be obtained prior to the firing of nuclear weapons. If, 
however, the major nations of Europe some day achieve 
political unity with a c entral political autho rity capabl e 
of making the decision to use nuclear weapons, the 
United States recognizes that this will create a new 
situation in which it might be appropriate to reconsider 
any agreement which might be made in the present cir¬ 
cumstances. In any event, the revision of such an 
agreement would be possible only with the unanimous 
approval of the members. 

The Soviet Union doubtless will feel that its apprehensions of 
the result of creating a multilateral force are justified by the 
suggesdon that eventually the usa may h and over nuclear wea p¬ 
o ns to be controlled by a E uropean political authority , in which 
the strongest voice might be that of Western Germany. 

If t he usa retained a veto on the use of the weapons o f a multi¬ 
lateral force, there would be essentially no difference from 
the present state of affairs. In European eyes, the dan¬ 
ger of the usa’s compromising with the ussr in cases where vital 
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European interests were involved would remain, and any system 
of deciding by some kind of majority voting whether the weapons 
or the force were to be used would be open to the objections cited 
by General Gallois (page 212). 

Nuclear armaments cannot in the long run provide security 
for the European nations underflmy^of the policies discussed 
above. The reunification. of Gennany and the related political 
problems of central Europec; cannot be solved by force, as this 
would inevitably entail the engagement of nuclear armaments 
carrying with them devastation on a scale such that no political 
object could be worth the monstrous price to be paid. The exis¬ 
tence of this tremendous nuclear force deployed on either side 
of the Iron Curtain at present deters aggression, or any military 
adventure, and may^^ontinue to do so for some yeans. But it 
does threaten the European nations of nato and the Warsaw 
Pact with obliteration, and will continue to do so as long as 
overkill armament exists. It is and will continue to be a tremen¬ 
dous economic burden. And for what purpose? Must we acknow¬ 
ledge that the civilized nations of the world can only be restrained 
from attacking one another by the threat of an immediate hell 
on earth ? 

As nuclear armaments arc seen to be useless as instruments of 
policy and at the same time enormously dangerous, it would 
seem logical to get rid of as many of them as possible as soon as 
possible, while, in the process, not upsetting the present equili¬ 
brium which constitutes mutual deterrence . All nations in both 
alliances profess to believe this, and have subscribed to plans of 
disarmament which propose finally to abolish nuclear armaments. 
There are political leaders and thousands, perhaps millions, of 
ordinary citizens who believe in disarmament and are making 
some effort to achieve it. But, sad to say, there are also those who 
hold to the old belief that security is only to be guaranteed by 
national armies, navies and .air forces. The conflict between those 
who sustaiiyth e t raditional concept^and those who are convinced 
that the nuclear age has made this old conceptCo Bsolet e^has up 
until now created an almost total impasse, a para lysisof will to 
move forward towards disarmament and a peaceful world. The 
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i mpasse exists in th e communist-ruled countries a s well as in the 
Western democracies, as is evidenced by the speeches and writ¬ 
ings of military and political leaders and of influential journalists. 
On both sides of the Iron Curtain the question—armament or 
disarmament—is being weighed in the scales of debate. On 
both sides the scales must dip towards disarmament before there 
can be real progress towards a safer world. 
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CHAPTER 


Ethics and War Today 


the main purpose of this book is to persuade mi litary m en, 
especially those in hi gh office, to think again and again of their 
responsibility in this nuclear-missile age. It is argued that if they 
continue to think and act in the patterns on which air war has 
developed into nuclear war, they will have fallen away from 
their true function as protectors of the civil population, and will 
have delive red th em over to mass slaughte r. It is hard to believe 
that the military officers who have directed the step-by-step 
development of methods of warfare in the twentieth century v 
have ever, with full deliberation and without flinching, faced the 
horror that will be the ultimate result of the course so far fol¬ 
lowed. Doubtless they have been acting in accordance with what 
they conceive to be their highest duty: to defend their country 
igainst all enemies. But have not some of the greatest crime s of 
listory been perpetrated wit h the j iighe st motives? So there 
should be an exa mination of con science by every military man, 
every scientist, every government servant engaged in the business 
of defence, and especially by those who have the responsibility 
of advising the statesmen who must take the decisions for peace 
or war. Is the continued building up of nuclear armaments, or 
even thei r retention at present lev els, the best way to ensure the 
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safety of the nations they serve? In the world today the safety 
of any single nation cannot really be separated from the safety 
of the whole community of nations. 

f aX -fc ’ 

I suppose that everyone likes to think that in pursuing the trade . 
or calling by which he gains his sustenance he is fulfilling some ^ 

necessary social function, or at least gratifying some need or Jx ^ ^ 

, desire of his fellows. Starting from this generahzation, let us ex¬ 
amine some recent views on the morality of nuclear war. Perhaps 
from these we can establish a consensus of opinion as tojwhether 
it is moral to practise the profession of arms in such a way as may 
lead to nuclear w ar, w ith consequent j'xterm iHati^ o f hundreds 
6 t millions of human s. If nuclear war~ is entirely immoral and 
illegitimate, the military officers, scientists, administrators and 
armaments manufacturers engaged in preparing for that war are 
all in anti-social employment. If it is legitimate and moral, then 
they are carrying out a necessary task or fearful responsibiEtyr^ 

But whether or not we find any general agreement on the issue 
among religious leaders and other experts on moral questions, 
in the end we shall have to leave it to the judgement of the 
individual whether he is really promot ing the good of his fcllow - 
citizens, whether he is really protecting them, or n ot. And if he 
decides not , what should he do about it ? 


In seeking guidance on the moral problem of whether prepara¬ 
tion for a nuclear war is justifiable, and whether participation in 
such preparation can be approved on moral principles, we natur¬ 
ally turn to the professors of ethics, the religious leaders, and 
moral philosophers. The same individual, of course, often com¬ 
bines the several qualities. A great deal has been written and 
preached about the question of whether nuclear war can be recon¬ 
ciled with the moral teachings of Christianity or Judaism. It will 
be useful for our purpose to cite a few comments from God and 
vy the H-Bomb y a symposium of opinion published in 1961, and 
distributed by Random House. 

In a foreword, Mr. Steve Allen, the television and motion pic- 
ture celebrity, puts the moral question before the American people 
(and the people of their allies) very bluntly. He writes : 
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The Nazis are regarded as animals in human form 
because they gassed, shot or burned perhaps as many as 
six million Jews. Today the people of the United States 
are quite prepared^ provbked^to actually(t>urn alm^ 
hundreds of millions of'mnbcent men and women, 
young and old. 


The pieces which follow Mr. Allen’s foreword are addressed to 
various aspects of the problem, and are by eminent laymen as 
well as by priests, Protestant ministers and rabbis. Perhaps the 
most apposite to the theme of this book, which is the historic 
development of the concepts of nuclear war, are the articles which 
trace or refer to the development of Christian thinking on war, 
especially the articles that discuss whether there is any longer a 
case f or cat egorizing some wars as “just,” as was done by St. 
Thomas Aquinas, a judgement that was followed by Catholic 
theologians and moral philosophers for many centuries. 

But an answer to the question of whether wars can any longer 
be regarded as just is not the end of it. If a thermonuclear war 
will result in the nearly total destruction of just and unjust alike, 
the question of which side has the just cause, and which the un¬ 
just becomes irrelevant; the problem is not to distinguish between 
causes for which a thermonuclear war is to be fought, but to pre¬ 
vent it happening. Obviously, no one who believes in a/just pod 
can believe that it is his intention that the human racesHa lLbe 
immolated in a thermonuclea rjwan Let us now quote a few of 
the things which the theologians have to say. 

In one of the articles tracing Christian attitudes towards war 
through the centuries, by theologian Franziskus Stratmann, o.p., 
we can read that: 


The Christian conscience finds today that the still 
repeated teaching of the last centuries on “just” war is 
at cross purposes with the present reality. ... [In] an 
article in UOsscrvatore Romano of 15 October 1947, 
Mario Cordovani, the “Pope’s theologian” (the name 
applied to the Master of the Sacred Palace in Rome) . . . 
observed that the difference between wars of the past 
and modem wars is not only one of size, but of kind; 
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I so that today we have to deal with an activit y essentia lly 
1 different from what the earlier moralists wrote about. 

Later, Stratmann writes: 

. . . the deliberate killing of innocent persons is “mur¬ 
der” (according to international law, noncombatants, 
i.e. t he entire civ il population , are considered to be “in¬ 
nocent persons”). Thus an atomic war would lead to 
('mass' murder))more surely than the type of mass bomb¬ 
ings hitherto employed. Even those moral theologians 
who still refrain from defining the atomic weapon as 
such as “bad in itself” do so only so long as its effect can 
be controlled, i.e. restricted to military targets. 

The argument then went on, as argued in previous chapters of 
this book, that it is highly unlikel y that in a nuclear war the 
weapons could be restricted to use against military objectives. 
Stratmann continues: 

The extreme limit to which one may tolerate atomic 
armament is its being set up as a deterrent. . . . [If] 
the opponent should nevertheless start a war, in my 
opinion, unco ntrolla ble atom ic weapons may even then 
^"not be usecTTn defense} because this means is bad in 
V Tf^lf Anri the end does not justi fy the means. The prin¬ 
ciple laid down by Cathol ic moralis ts . . . that the gpod 
to be expected from the(3efensive wa£>must outweigh 
i ts enormous damage, cannot be realized byadefg nse 
c arried out with atomic we apons. 

Norman Gottwald, Professor of Old Testament at the Andover- 
Newton Theological School, wrote: 

Docs not reliance on weapons of extermi nation tend 
to erode the moral and spiritual realities which the 
weapons professedly defend? Is there no relation be¬ 
tween the lost_ sense of individual significa nce in so 
many realms of our society and the meansjwe have re¬ 
sorted to in the defense of that society? When we accept 
as necessary the contemplation of radiologicaL murder 
_of millions of ^Russians and millions of Americans— 
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' can anyone doubt that our society is brutalized thereby ? 

If a Christian believes that political and social orders 
are possible only through threatening an act which dis¬ 
solves all recogniz able human ~drclef7^vhat is left of his 
Belief in God the Croat nr? 

Then in refuting the argument used against those who want 
to see nuclear war abolished, but are not absolute pacifists, Gott¬ 
wald writes: 

There is a vast difference between discriminate kill¬ 
ing and indiscriminate killing. To the nuclear pacifists, 
the m urder of civilian popul ations neither advances 
practic al justice n o r senes the p u rposes of God . As n 
citizen both of the kingdom of God and of the earthly 
polls, he is impelled to reject the use—and therefore the 
threat = -of force that exceeds rational and moral con¬ 
trol. - - 

The final quotation which I shall give from God and the 
H-Bomb, which on almost every page contains arguments on the 
moral problem of nuclear warfare calculated to make all but the 
wilfully blind see, is, appropriately, from Jerusalem. It is by 
Israel Goldstein of the Jewish Agency. He wrote : 

Thousands of years of civilization have taught us that 
what is morally wrong is in the long range insane and 
what is morally right in the long range is practically 
wise. Let us resolve, each for his own sake, as well as 
for the sake of the world, that never again shall nuclear 
power be used for destruction ... let us not fail to recog¬ 
nize the small steps on the long and difficult road. For 
every step is important as long as it is in the right direc¬ 
tion—looking to the ultimate goal of t otal disarmam ent. 

Another book in which arc collected a number of essays on 
the moral problems relating to the use of nuclear weapons is 
Nuclear Weapons and the Cor. diet of Conscience edited by John 
C. Bennett, published 1962. Among the authors are social and 
political scientists, as well as theologians and professors of ethics, 
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but it is from the contribution of two of the latter that I shall 
quote. Dr. Paul Ramsey Is the only one among the seven authors 
who can find any moral justification for nuclear war. In his essay 
“The Case for Making a Just War Possible,” he gives a succinct 
statement of the doctrine of the Church in past centuries, and 
comments: 

It was never supposed that non-combatants were 
morally immune from indirect injury or death onhow- 
ever colossal a scale, if there is proportionate grave 
reason for doing this. 

He later goes on to say, 


Acts of war which directly intend and directly eff ect 
the death of non-combatants are to_be classed morally 
with murder, and are never excusable. If the excuse is 
that victory requires this, then we would be saying that 
the end justifies an intrinsically wrong means or that 
men may be murdered in order to do good. 


This dictum would seem to condemn a great deal of the mas¬ 
sive bombing of German and Japanese cities in World War II, 
recorded in Chapters IV and V. Dr. Ramsey goes on : 

A desired and desirable victory may, however, justify 
conduct in warfare that causes the death, and i? fiare- ^ 
known to cause the death of non-combatants indirectly. 

This would not be directly to do evil that good may 
come of it. There is a significant moral difference be¬ 
tween the destruction in obliteration warfare which is 
deliberately wanton and murderous, and the destruction 
and death' that is among the tragic consequences of 
counter -forces warfare. 


Here I would say, with deference to Dr. Ramsey, that the 
moral guilt would be the same if any government, afterthe_exper- 
ience of World War II of how “precision” bombing of military 
'targets became degraded into mass-bombing of civilians, should 
"Tnldat^) nuclear warfare against any c ountry , whether the prime 
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targets were supposed to be military or not. Knowing what we do 
about the wide-spreading effects of the multi-megaton nuclear 
weapons and un certain as we mus t be about their accuracy, we 
know that nuclear war will in effect be a war of mass destruction 
and mass killings of the enemy population, combatants and non- 
combatants without distinction. Proponents of a counterforce 
strategy tell us that an attack by the Soviet Union directed against 
the us intercontinental nuclear missiles and aircraft could, not¬ 
withstanding its counterforce character, kill up to thirty million 
Americans, and, of course, an all-out counterforce stffkeTTn the 
opposite direction would probably kill even more Russians, owing 
to the g reate r American nuclear power. 

Dr. Ramsey goes on to argue for developing weapons, strategy 
and policy adapted to counterforce war, which, he says, will again 
render the concept of a “just” war realistic. The arguments might 
have some weight if we could be sure that'enTy 1 military targets 
would be hit by the thermonuclear bombs and warheads. But 
what is v ery nearly certain is the r everse: cities and their popu¬ 
lations would be Jut, whatever happened to the aircraft and mis¬ 
siles of the enemy. The only “just”, poEb\b to follow in regard 
to nuclear arms is to plan for their reduction and eventual aboli¬ 
tion as soon as it c an safely be d one. In the meantime they can 
only be justified as deterring a nuclear attack on the country' pos¬ 
sessing them, perhaps not only a nuclear attack but any kind of 
direct armed aggression which could escalate into a nuclear war. 

It is curious that Dr. Ramsey attacks the deterrence theories 
advocated by Drs. Schelling and Kahn, among others, which are 
based on the idea that the nuclear powers will refrain from initiat¬ 
ing nuclear war, or ta king action which can escalate into it, 
precisely because of the danger they see to their populations, their 
industries, the whole fabric of their civilization. 

It is hard to believe that the American people will accept the 
idea that a counterforce strategy can allow a “just war” to be 
waged with nuclear weapons. In view of Secretary McNamara’s 
warning in his statement on 18 February 1965 to the House of 
Representatives Armed Services Committee, can Americans be¬ 
lieve that nuclear war will not necessarily result in wholesale death 
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and destruction in their enemy’s country and their own? 

Dr. John Bennett, editor of the Nuclear Weapons and the 
Conflict of Conscience , also contributes an essay, in which he 


writes: 


C ‘ ^ 



In the past the tendency has been to . . . assume that 
the deterrent designed to prevent communist aggression 
would also prevent the^war. Today there is greater need 
of independent concern for the prevention of the war. 
Also, so long as we assumed that the p ossession of the 
nuclear bombs would(prevent theirjuseJ we could avoid 
the hard est Qu estions. Now we must face the ultimate 
ethical issue involved in their use. 



\(\aj^ L k - 

oS 


While Dr. Bennett agrees that “there is an interim situation 
which does provide a basis for the possession of nuclear arma¬ 
ment” as a means of deterrence, he goes on to point out the in¬ 
herent instability of this system, either over the long term 
(measured in tens of years perhaps) or in a situation of great ten¬ 
sion, which might occur at any time. In the latter context he 
writes that: 


(U;c 


. . . none of the systems of deterrence are likely to 
hold if a limited war should start in some part of the 
world and if in a time of panic a nation were tempted 
to strike out against the enemy’s heartland. As one reads 
the books by the most cold-blooded experts on strategy 
it often seems that t hey presuppose a degree of ration-, 
ality under stress that ca lls for almost as much faith as 

the optimism of ideal i sts^ who presuppose virtue in all 

men . If limited war should take the form of a limitation 
of targets for nuclear attack to the enemy’s bases, there 
is always the danger that the fall-out would be a disaster 
for the civilian population. 


Printed on the dust-cover of God and the H-Bomb is a rather 
discouraging comment by Congressman Chet Holifield, Chair¬ 
man of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. He says: 


Its [the book’s] over-all content will no doubt be 
received with approval by minds made receptive by 
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adherence to Judaic-Christian and some Asiatic reli- , 
gious principles. It will not be convincing, in my opin- 1 
ion, to those minds that have been exclusively indoc- ' 
trinated with atheistic communism. 

To this one might reply that while Communists would not res¬ 
pond to religious exhortations, they use the same kind of moral 
arguments against the use of nuclear weapons in war as are con¬ 
tained in God and the H-Bomb , and have been doing so since 
they began their “Ban-the-Bomb” campaign in 1946. Of course, 
the purpose of this campaign was mainly to serve Soviet Union 
interests in world politics and defence. The mere declaration that 
the nuclear weapon will be abolished, without any apparatus for 
verifying that nuclear weapons and their vehicles have really 
been destroyed, would be no protection for the world against the 
menace of devastating nuclear war. But the slogan of “Ban the 
Bomb,” crude and deceptive as it is, seems to have aroused 
sympathetic response in the majority of non-aligned peoples. An 
examination of the voting lists on any of the United Nations reso¬ 
lutions relating to the use of nuclear weapons in war and to 
nuclear testing will show that this is a fact. Why? The North 
American and European peoples have become acclimatized to the 
changing ideas of air warfare. Others, who have not had this 
experience, accept less readily the prospect of being incinerated 
in scores of millions. They do not forget that when the atomic 
bomb was used it was used against an Asiatic nation, and they 
probably feel uneasily that “the imperialists” would have fewer 
scruples against using it against a nation of coloured people than 
against Caucasians. The Soviet Union, by propagandizing 
throughout the years for the unconditional removal of the 
means of waging nuclear war, has reinforced its self-proclaimed 
status as a peace-loving nation, and has done its best to create 
for the United States the image of a bomb-loving nation. 
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burden of arms investment—and a means—in terms of 
the job that the military has to perform. 

It is to be hoped that all military men, not only the airmen but 
the soldiers and sailors, not only in the United States but in allied 
countries and also in the armed forces of the Warsaw Pact 
countries, will ask themselves whether there can ever be peace 
and safety, whether the freedoms and rights of men can be secure 
in a world under the threat of nuclear war. Is it not their true 
duty to their countrymen to find ways to remove that threat? 
A way must be found to protect liberty and the values of civiliza¬ 
tion which does not depend on the ultimate possibility of 
Megamurder.* 


* lor information on disarmament negotiations tip to the end of 19G3, bee 
the Note on P.2G4. 
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Notes 


Chapter 1 

References to the Hague Convention IV of 1907 were taken from 
International Law: Cases and Materials by William W. Bishop 

(Little Brown & Co., 1962). • n 

2. For Kahn’s anticipated casualties in a nuclear war, see 

Thermonuclear War, table, p. 113* 

, For conscientious scruples of scientists, see Gilpin s American 
Scientists and Nuclear Weapons Policy and many issues of the 
Bulletin of Atomic Scientists. 

Chapter 2 

For the account of the development of bombing from aircraft 
in World War I and the creation of an independent air force, 
Saundby’s Air Bombardment is the main authority. A biography 
of Marshal of the Air Force, Lord Trenchard. by A. P. Boyle has 
also been drawn upon. 

Chapter 3 

1 The Douhet theories of air war arc extracted from his book 
The Command of the Air, especially pp. 20-22. 59. 61, iSr, i^S. 

2. For Kahn’s theories of credible deterrence, see On Thermo¬ 
nuclear War, pp. 29, 32. „ , 

3. For Douhet on the use of poison gas, see op. ctt., pp. im J-, ana 

for his quote of Fokkcr, op. cit., p. 255. _ . , , 

4. Regarding Brigadier-General Mitchell’s theories, see his book 
Skyways, p. 253 for his definition of the object of war, and p. 255 for 
his view of the change brought about by air power. 

c. For the use of the rap to control Iraq and other colonial or 
mandated areas, see Air Bombardment, p. 38. and Bomber Offensive 
by Harris. 
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6. Lord Trenehard's view of air warfare is taken from Trenchard, 
PP- 576 

7. The Hague Rules of Air Warfare, 1923, are given in Appendix 
VI of Greenspan’s The Modern Law of Land Warfare. 

8. For disarmament efforts, especially regarding air forces, between 
World Wars I and II, see Air Bombardment, pp. 53-56, and Spaight’s 
Bombing Vindicated, p. 15. 

Chapter 4 

1. The principal authorities lor this and the following chapter are 
Air Bombardment , Bomber Offensive , and the British official 
histories, The Strategic Air Offensive Against Germany by Webster 
and Frankland, Vols. I and II, and Collier’s The Defence of the 
United Kingdom. 

2. For the forcing of Czechoslovakia to capitulate, see Wheclcr- 
Bennett’s Munich : Prologue to Tragedy. 

3. For the bombing attack on Rotterdam, sec David Irving’s The 
Destruction of Dresden. 

4. On the dispute between British scientists over the effects of 
bombing, see Blackett’s Studies of War: Nuclear and Conventional. 

5. For Harris’s proposal to win the war against Germany by con¬ 
centrating all resources on the bombing offensive, see The Strategic 
Air Offensive Against Germany, Vol. 1, p. 340. 

Chapter 5 

1. An additional authority to those listed for Chapter 4, in so far 
as American bombing operations are concerned, is Army Air Forces 
in World War II, vols. II and V, ed. Craven and Cate. 

2. For the attacks on Hamburg, Dresden and other German cities 
heavily bombed, see The Destruction of Dresden and Rumpf’s The 
Bombing of Germany. 

Chapter 6 

1. For reactions of American scientists to the use of the atomic 
bomb in war, see American Scientists and Nuclear Weapons Policy 
and Teller’s The Legacy of Hiroshima. 

2. For the decision to use atomic bombs against Japan, sec Year of 
Decision, Vol. 1 of the memoirs of President H. S. Truman. 

3. Chronology of Negotiations on Nuclear and Conventional Dis¬ 
armament, a study prepared for the Sub-committee on Disarmament 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations of the us Senate, was used 
as a general reference in these matters. 
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4. For negotiations on the Baruch Plan, see also Nocl-Bakcr’s The 
Arms Race , Part 3, p. 16. 

5. Extracts quoted from General Arnold's report of 12 November 
! 945 were taken from Emme’s The Impact of Air Power. 

Chapter 7 

1. For the extension of communist rule over Eastern European 
countries, see Mackintosh’s Strategy and Tactics of Soviet Foreign 
Policy. Staff Study No. 5 on Disarmament and Security in Europe, 
made for the Sub-committee of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
of the us Senate, was also used as a reference in writing this chapter. 

^2. Extracts from “Survival in the Air Age” and Lieutenant-General 
^Doolittle’s speech were taken from The Impact of Air Power. 

Chapter 8 

r. References the same as for Chapter 7, plus Ismay's NATO, The 
First Five Years. 

2. For the development of the hydrogen bomb, see American 
Scientists and Nuclear Weapons Policy and The Legacy of Hiro¬ 
shima. 

3 . Extracts from Mr. Finletter s article on Korean experience are 
taken from The Impact of Air Power. 

Chapter 9 

r. The theories of massive retaliation, preventive war, and pre¬ 
emptive attack arc dealt with in Brodies Strategy in the Missile 
Age, Chapter 7. 

2. Mr. Dulles’ article modifying his previous position on massive 
retaliation was in “Foreign Affairs,” October 1957 issue. 

3. The latter part of the chapter, dealing with tactical nuclear 
weapons and nato, includes comments on views expressed in 
Kissingers Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Policy as noted in the 
text. 

Chapter 10 

1. As indicated in the text, much of the discussion in this chapter 
is related to the argument concerning tactical nuclear weapons 
and the defence of nato Europe contained in Nuclear Weapons and 
Foreign Policy and The Necessity for Choice by the same author. 

2. Since the text of Megamurder was written, Dr. Kissinger has 
published another book. The Troubled Partnership: A Reappraisal 
of the Atlantic Alliance. In it he further reconsiders his earlier 
views on the use of nuclear weapons for the defence of Europe. It 
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seems fair to give some excerpts which show his present thought on 
these matters-nearer to the mark than that of any other military 

writer, it seems to me. . . . , 

On page 156 of The Troubled Partnership, after reviewing the 

history of the multilateral force project and giving the pros and 

cons, Dr. Kissinger writes: 

The mlf, as originally conceived, is not likely to be realized. 

So much opposition exists that even the most passionate 
advocates will have to modify the scheme. It may be useful, 
however, to inquire what lessons can be drawn from the 

experience. ... .. . , 

The most important one is not to try to solve political 
problems with technical expedients . . . ends and means 
become confused. At its best the mu' was irrelevant to the 
fundamental problems of nato. It would have repeated 
within its framework many of the disputes which it was 
supposed to overcome. 

Concerning the use of so-called tactical nuclear weapons in a 
limited war, on pages .02-3 Dr. Kissinger cites opinions by Messrs. 
McNamara, Gilpatrick, and Enthoven to the effect drat it is hardly 
possible to conceive diat a war situation could remain limited it 
nuclear weapons of any dimension were used. Dr. Kissinger draws 
the following conclusion: 

If any use of nuclear weapons is likely to lead to an un¬ 
controlled general nuclear exchange, it follows that many 
of the Administration's strictures against independent 
nuclear forces apply also to the tactical nuclear weapons 
on the Continent. Administration statements have made 
clear that the tactical nuclear weapons in Europe were too 
vulnerable to serve as reliable second-strike weapons, and 
thus were not needed to deter or fight a general nuclear 

Dr. Kissinger sums up his thinking about the use of tactical 
nuclear weapons in Europe at the end of Chapter 6. After 
reviewing the problems, difficulties and uncertainties that exist 
in determining how they are to be used, he writes: “All this 
suggests that it is imperative to reconsider the mission and deploy¬ 
ment of the tactical nuclear arsenal on the Continent.” He goes on 
to suggest that, mainly because the potential enemy possesses 
tactical nuclear weapons as well as superior conventional military 
forces, it is necessary for nato to have tactical nuclear weapons. 
Their main purpose should be to bring aggression by major military 
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forces to a halt, and to inflict sufficient punishment on them to 
oblige the aggressor to enter negotiations. He goes on: “1 o achieve 
these objectives, the tactical nuclear establishment must be 
adapted along the following lines: (1) its misson must be redefined; 
(2) its vulnerability must be reduced; and (3) its deployment must 
be changed.” 

Dr. Kissinger concludes this chapter by saying, “However, no 
arrangement of military forces will, of itself, solve the problems of 
the Alliance. The ultimate challenge lies in the political field.” 

3. Halperin's Limited War in the Nuclear Age also deals with the 
subject. 

4. Jerome Wiesner, formerly President Kennedy's Special Assistant 
for Science and Technology, writes in his recently published book, 
Where Science and Politics Meet (p. 16): 

Most people appreciate that strategic nuclear weapons 
cannot be used without total destruction for everyone as the 
result. Some people still search for ways of using small 
tactical weapons to advantage in limited wars. If nuclear 
weapons were introduced in a conflict whose outcome is 
vital to both sides, each w'ould use the weapons required 
to assure victory. They might begin with ten-ton weapons, 
but would almost certainly move up to weapons large 
enough to destroy airfields and munition dumps and, in 
the end, probably cities. I have examined dozens of war 
games carried out to learn how to use tactical nuclear 
weapons, and they all ended inconclusively. The only certain 
conclusion was the escalation and the thorough destruction 
of the territory over which the fighting took place. It is 
important to remember that there are no experts on nuclear 
war, that anything that anyone says is based on analysis, 
experiences gained in World War II, conjecture or 
ignorance. 

Chapter 11 

1. The quotation from the letter from Bulganin to Eden is taken 
from the New York Times , 10 November 1936 (ap and Reuters). 
It is also referred to in Strategy and Tactics of Soviet Foreign Policy, 
p. 188. 

2. The reference for Kahn's discussion of the credibility of 
American response to an attack on Europe is mainly from On 
Thermonuclear War , Chapter 1; for “Scenario,” see ibid., p. 28. 
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3. In his latest book, On Escalation ; Metaphors and Scenarios, 
Mr. Kahn elaborates his classification of deterrence. The book is 
intended to stimulate thought on how a nuclear war could start 
and on whether it could be fought and terminated without entailing 
wholesale death and destruction. In pursuit of this purpose, various 
metaphors are employed, as the title indicates. The chief of these, 
the “escalation ladder,” refers to a series of steps, each of which 
represents an intensification of the conflict between the two 
antagonists (usa and ussr). These steps, or rungs, in the escalation 
ladder number forty-four. The lowest is an “ostensible crisis,” and 
there are twenty rungs before nuclear weapons are used, for 
“exemplary” purposes, in a “local nuclear war.” Mr. Kahn remarks 
“. . . as this would be the first unmistakably deliberate use of these 
weapons since World War II, it would be a profoundly consequen¬ 
tial act, even if very limited and specialized.” Too true. After this 
rung is passed, escalation could go on up to the forty-fourth rung, 
“Spasm or Insensate War,” in which the nuclear powers would fire 
off every nuclear weapon they had, with the aim of inflicting as 
much damage on the enemy as possible. 

Mr. Kahn discusses the possibility of halting the escalation on 
the various rungs, before and after the fateful first use of nuclear 
weapons. Of course, if communications can be established between 
the antagonists, it is theoretically possible to do this. But it is equally 
possible that the escalation will go on upward, rung by rung, or 
more probably by jumps of several rungs at a time. Communication 
between resolute antagonists for the purpose of stopping an 
escalation and negotiating an armistice is not at all easy, as current 
experience in the relatively slow-paced Vietnam conflict has shown 
us. 

The skein of thought in Mr. Kahn’s latest book is very intricate, 
and it is often difficult to understand because of the many new 
terms introduced, denoting tactical, strategical, or political concepts. 
Some of these terms have been invented by the author; others are 
taken from the proliferating jargon of the faculty of “strategic 
analysts.” In an end chapter, Mr. Kahn endeavours to clarify 
matters by classifying and defining these terms, but this does not 
greatly ease the burden on the reader. 

The present writer does not find that Mr. Kahn’s examination of 
the possibility of preventing the use of nuclear weapons in a war 
between great nations, or of conducting such a war without its 
ending in “Spasm,” makes one feel any safer than one did after 
reading his previous books. 
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Chapter 12 

This chapter has been written mainly from personal recollection. I 
have been closely connected with all disarmament negotiations since 
January i960, when I became Adviser on Disarmament to the 
Canadian government. I have, of course, checked my memory 
against the Conference records of the Ten-Nation and Eighteen- 
Nation Disarmament Committees and those of the un General 
Assemblies of 1960-63. But since this is not a book for the specialist 
in disarmament negotiations, it seemed unnecessary to give refer¬ 
ences for every statement. 

1. The speculation about the influence of communist internal 
politics on the decision to withdraw from the Ten-Nation Disarm¬ 
ament Conference is based on material from the chapter on the 
Bucharest Conference in Crankshaw’s The New Cold War, Moscow 
v. Peking . 

2. Sir Michael Wright, in his recently published Disarm and 
Verify , gives an excellent summary of, and commentary on, recent 
disarmament negotiations. 

3. The extracts from the speech of Mr. McNamara to the 
Economic Club of New York are taken from the text published in 
Survival , January-February 1964. 

Chapter 13 

1. The quotation is from Noel-Baker’s The Way to World Disarm¬ 
ament — Now ! 

2. The references to President Johnson’s Budget message are taken 
from the text published in the New York Times , 22 January 1964. 

3. The reference by Sir Arthur Harris to obsolescence of the 
bomber is from Bomber Offensive, p. 272. 

4. Extended discussion of the matters covered in this chapter is 
to be found in Cook’s The Warfare State and Swomley’s The 
Military Establishment. 

5. A report issued on 5 September 1965, by a special committee 
headed by Mr. Gardner Ackley, chairman of the President’s Council 
of Economic Advisers, confirmed the conclusions reached in the 
previous investigations of the problem of the effect disarmament 
w'ould have on the w'orld economy, and on the economy of the 
United States. The Ackley report said, in short, that a shift in 
defence spending, or even general and complete disarmament, would 
present no insuperable problems for America’s economy. It could 
even open new opportunities for American citizens and step up 
economic growth. 
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Chapter 14 

The relevant passages from Secretary McNamara's speech at 
Ann Arbor, on 16 June 1962, are taken from the text published in 
Survival, Septcmber-October 1962. 

2. The quotation from Soviet Military Strategy is to be found on 
pp. 166-7 °f the “Rand” edition, ‘‘rand” is the research and develop¬ 
ment corporation sponsored by the us Air Force. It has on its staff 
a large number of scientists of different disciplines who try to 
provide answers to problems set them by the Air Force. Translation 
of and comment on Soviet Military Strategy was just one of their 
jobs. 

3. A chronology of the Cuban crisis was published in the New York 
Times , 6 November 1962. 

4. General de l'Armee Beaufre's arguments on nuclear deterrents 
arc from an article “Dissuasion et Strategic” in Revue de Defense 
Nationale, December 1964. 

Chapter 15 

1. Falk's Law , Morality and War in the Contemporary World has 
been published more recently than the books referred to in the text. 
It contains very extensive references to other writings on the subject 
and its conclusions seem to me to support the general argument in 
this chapter. 

2. The quotations from President Kennedy's speech to The 
.American University are from the text given in the New York 
Times, 11 June 1963. 

3. The quotation from Secretary Zuckert’s speech of 8 January 
1964 is taken from an excerpt of the Congressional Record giving 
remarks of the Hon. Melvin Price in the House of Representatives. 

Chapter 16 

The text of Megamurder had its final revision in June 1965. 
Since then there have been further disarmament negotiations, as 
well as changes in the world political scene, which have affected 
them. In view of this, it seemed that the narrative should logically 
be carried up to the end of 1965. But even with the inclusion of this 
added material in the Notes there will no doubt be further changes 
in the international situation before the book reaches the public, 
and these may better or worsen the prospects for world disarmament. 

In the spring of 1965 the United Nations Disarmament Com¬ 
mission passed a resolution calling on the Eighteen-Nation 
Disarmament Committee to resume its work at Geneva, and to give 
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priority to negotiating a comprehensive nuclear test ban. Such a 
ban would include the prohibition of underground nuclear tests to 
complete the Moscow Treaty of 1963 which prohibited tests in the 
atmosphere, under water and in outer space. Priority was also to 
be given to developing an agreement on non-proliferation of nuclear 
weapons (See p. 252). As it turned out, most of the time of the two- 
month session, which began in July, was spent on the non¬ 
proliferation item, so I shall first deal with this subject. 

The British and the Canadian disarmament organizations had 
been working since early 1965 on drafts for a treaty to prevent the 
further proliferation (or dissemination)* of nuclear weapons, and 
they began comparing their respective texts while the United 
Nations Disarmament Commission w r as still in progress. However, 
it was decided not to attempt to amalgamate them until the views of 
nato nations not represented in the Eighteen-Nation Disarmament 
Committee had been obtained. The draft treaties were circulated 
to the North Atlantic Council early in July and were discussed 
in a subsequent meeting, just before the endc resumed its sessions. 

When the four nato countries represented in the endc began to 
discuss the British and Canadian drafts, at Geneva, the Americans 
decided to introduce a text of their own. This text, which embodied 
ideas from the British and Canadian drafts, was placed before the 
conference on 17 August 1965. The Soviet Union lost little time in 
pointing out that the us draft would not provide a satisfactory 
basis for a treaty, since it did not categorically prohibit creation of 
a multilateral nuclear force for nato, or other alliances. This, as 
the ussr had been contending for years, would open the way for 
the “militarists and revanchistes” to make the Federal German 
Republic into an independent nuclear power. (See p. 246). It was 
true that the us text was designed to permit the creation of the 
multilateral force and even for it to come under European control 
by removal of the us veto. But this would only occur if a European 
political collectivity were set up with sufficient authority to speak 
for all the participating nations in such a vital decision as the use 
of nuclear weapons. The us delegation admitted that this con¬ 
tingency was allowed for, but maintained that in the multilateral 
force envisioned in the existing us plans, the American veto would 

* “Non-proliferation” lias become a more fashionable term than “non- 
dissemination”; since the former would cover the event of a non-nuclear 
nation developing a nuclear weapon without specific outside aid; while “dis¬ 
semination” would have the more restricted meaning that some nuclear 
power had cither given a non nuclear nation the weapons or assistance in 
making them. 
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be maintained, and the Germans would not have access to the 
secrets of construction of nuclear warheads. All these explanations 
convinced the Russians not a whit. For the rest of the endc sessions, 
no progress was registered 

When the discussion of non-proliferation began in the 20th un 
General Assembly, the ussr produced a draft treaty which they felt 
would completely block the way to the acquisition of nuclear 
weapons by the Federal German Republic. Discussion of the subject 
went on for several weeks, and in the end a resolution was adopted, 
almost unanimously, which called for all states ‘‘to take all steps 
necessary for the early conclusion of a treaty preventing the pro¬ 
liferation of nuclear weapons/' and for the endc to reconvene and 
get on with negotiating it. The principles upon which such a treaty 
should be based included the following: it should be “void of any 
loop-holes’' (meaning that it should prohibit a mlf or other excep¬ 
tion to non-proliferation); and it should “embody an acceptable 
balance of mutual responsibilities and obligations of the nuclear 
and non-nuclear powers.'' Debate had made it clear that the non- 
aligned, non-nuclear nations thought that if they were to promise 
not to acquire nuclear weapons, the nuclear powers should, in turn, 
give some guarantee not to use nuclear weapons against them, and 
should make an early beginning at some nuclear disarmament 
measures. In particular, it was said that a minimum quid pro quo 
would be for the nuclear powers to conclude an agreement to stop 
all further nuclear testing, including underground testing. Such 
was the situation regarding the non-proliferation question at the 
end of 1965. 

Regrettably, very little progress towards agreement to stop under¬ 
ground nuclear weapon testing was made in 1965, either at Geneva 
or at the unca sessions. The usa and the ussr maintained their 
positions (set out on page 249). The us and British representatives 
gave an account of the increased possibility of detecting under¬ 
ground nuclear weapons tests by the deployment of large arrays of 
seismographs in certain suitable parts of the world, but maintained 
that there would still be a residue of unidentifiable events that 
might be due either to earthquakes or to underground nuclear 
explosions, and that therefore some on-site inspections would be 
necessary to provide full assurance that no party to the treaty was 
violating it. The ussr representatives maintained that national 
means of detection would give entirely adequate verification of 
compliance, and that the usa and its allies only wanted to make 
on-site inspections in the ussr for purposes of espionage. 
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Throughout the sessions the non-aligned nations were as pressing 
as ever on the need to complete the Moscow Treaty by prohibiting 
underground testing, and they began to be exasperated by the 
rigidity of the positions of the nuclear powders. The unga, as it had 
done on non-proliferation, turned the problem back to tbe endc, 
“to continue with a sense of urgency." 

Both during the meetings of the undc. and those of the unga, 
some nations complained that the endc had accomplished nothing in 
disarmament or arms control measures since 1963 when the Moscow 
Nuclear Test Cessation Treaty had been signed and other agree¬ 
ments consummated. (See p. 170). Some delegations attributed this 
failure to the absence from Geneva of two of the five nuclear 
powers, namely France and the People’s Republic of China. There¬ 
fore, it w r as argued that a World Disarmament Conference should 
be held to bring these and other militarily significant nations into 
the negotiations. This would possibly break the deadlock. But in 
fact the main reason for failure to progress in disarmament negotia¬ 
tions has resulted from the fact that the ussr and the us positions 
on the key issues have up to now remained irreconcilable. It seems 
rather dubious reasoning to contend that the injection of French, 
Chinese, and German interlocutors into the disputation w r ould be 
likely to bring about agreement. Nevertheless, it has always been 
the view of the countries represented in the endc that when some 
agreement has been reached on what ought to be done, all the 
principal military powers should be brought into the negotiations. 

Because of this feeling, resolutions calling for a World Dis¬ 
armament Conference were passed by a large majority both at the 
undc and at the 20th unga, although the usa and a number of other 
countries abstained. The usa’s distaste for the current policies and 
attitudes of Red China needs no stressing; the distaste is, of course, 
reciprocated, and is expressed much more strongly. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the official position of the United States 
is that there would be little to be gained by bringing the People's 
Republic of China into disarmament negotiations while their 
national attitudes in world affairs remain as at present. 

The Vietnam war is now T the greatest obstacle to effectual 
negotiations between the usa and the ussr. The usa is trapped in 
a struggle in which the possibility of victory seems to recede as 
more troops are deployed in the theatre. Yet the United States 
cannot negotiate peace on the Hanoi terms without losing all 
influence with friendly nations in the Far East and giving up all 
defensive positions against the spread of communism there and 
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perhaps elsewhere. The events in Vietnam also show how a limited 
or guerilla war can escalate. The war has demonstrated once again 
how “limited” bombing can become unlimited; how bombing of 
strictly military targets fails to have the hoped-for effect on other 
operations, with the result that airmen recommend removal of the 
limitations and suggest that possible civilian casualties caused by 
the bombing of industrial targets in centres of population should 
be disregarded. 

The Soviet Union, in turn, is held prisoner by the dogma that 
“wars of liberation,” that is wars against “colonialists” or “neo- 
colonialists,” must be regarded as just and virtuous, and must be 
supported by all socialist states. They cannot afford to seem to 
negotiate in friendly fashion with the “aggressive United States 
imperialists” if they are to preserve their leadership of w'orld com¬ 
munism. The People’s Republic of China has attacked the Soviets 
viciously and relentlessly as “revisionists” and collaborators with 
imperialism. Thus the ussr, whatever its desire for peaceful co¬ 
existence with the West, is trapped by its commitments to old 
communist theory. 

There remains hope that a non-proliferation agreement can be 
reached, in spite of the Vietnam block. But as armaments continue 
to increase in number and power, the negotiators at Geneva begin 
to have the feeling that they are like men standing over a fused 
mine. They see the fuse burning, they know the mine that can 
destroy hundreds of millions is there. How long the fuse may be, 
they do not know, but they do know' that if it is not cut, sooner or 
later the mine will explode. And still they find themselves disputing 
over whether the fuse should be cut with an axe ... or by shears . . . 
who will make the first cut, and so on. The fuse keeps on burning. 
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In this book, most of which was written at 
Geneva where he represented Canada on the 
Eighteen Nation Disarmament Committee, 
General Burns traces the history of aerial 
bombardment from its origins in World War I 
to the Korean War, and then analyzes the 
theories of air warfare from that time to the 
present. He stresses particularly the various 
philosophies of limited and unlimited 
nuclear warfare, and discusses the key points in 
the disarmament negotiations between East 
and West, pointing out clearly the reasons for 
their limited success to date. These topics all 
contribute to General Burns’s theme that the 
best way to protect democracy is to prevent 
a nuclear holocaust which would destroy 
Western civilization as we know it, even if it 
were to destroy communism at the same time. 
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